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[translated    from    the   PARIS    MEDICAL   GAZETTE.] 

The  "  ConstUutionel "  of  the  9th  of  August,  1856,  con- 
tained  a  short  article  thus  worded  : 

"  A  Swiss  journal  says  that  on  Monday,  28th  of  July, 
"there  was  discovered  on  Mount  Pilate  the  corpse  of  a 
"  stranger,  who,  it  appears,  met  with  his  death  by  falling 
"  firom  a  rock.  A  visiting  card  found  on  him  bore  the  name 
"  of  Henri  Schedel.  A  roll  of  gold  of  one  thousand  francs  was 
"  in  one  of  his  pockets." 

The  journals  are  good  for  something,  it  cannot  be  denied; 
they  collect  from  all  parts  neys  joyful  or  heart-rending;  they 
register  in  their  impassible  columns  events  which  pierce  many 
a  heart  as  with  a  dagger, — ^nevertheless,  we  must  thank  them 
for  this  useful  cruelty ;  for  it  is  better  to  know  than  to  ig- 
nore ;  certainty  is  always  preferable  to  doubt ;  we  weep  over 
the  memory  of  the  Dead,  when  we  might  otherwise  have 
accused  the  absent  one  of  foi^etfulness,  perhaps  of  ingratitude. 

Thus,  this  notice  of  the  "  Constitutionel,"  carelessly 
thrown  to  the  public,  went  direct  to  the  home  of  a  family 
and  of  friends.  Those  who  knew  that  Schedel  had  recently 
left  for  Switzerland,  experienced  a  great  shock;  they  endea- 
vored in  their  own  hearts  to  cast  a  doubt  on  so  dire  a  mis- 
fortune ;  they  made  inquiries ;  they  wrote  to  every  one  they 
presumed  might  give  information  ;  and,  but  too  soon,  the  cruel 
truth  appeared  in  all  its  naked  horror :  the  corpse  found  at 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  was  that  of  Henry  Schedel,  of  a 
dear  friend,  so  worthy  in  every  respect  of  all  our  sympathies 
and  love. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  impose  on  the  public  our  sorrows, 
however  bitter  they  are;  a  private  mourning  has  not  the  right 
to  aspire  to  the  honors  of  a  funeral  oration.  However,  there 
are  men  whose  voluntary  obscurity  is  replete  with  useful  les- 
sons, who  deserve  that  one  should  bring  forth  their  life  to  the 
open  light,  because  theirs  was  a  useful  life;  men  who  should 
not  be  forgotten  whilst  scientific  knowledge  has  inherited 
many  fruits  of  their  labor  of  incontestable  value.  We  sin- 
cerely believe  that  Doctor  Henry  Schedel  was  one  of  those 
men. 

Appointed  resident  student  {Interne)  in  the  hospitals  in 
1824,  Schedel,  who  had  hardly  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
soon  entered  the  hospital  *'  St.  Louis  "  in  the  department  of 
Professor  Biett.  Here  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  study  of 
the  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  he  noted  and  ranged  methodically 
the  clinical  lessons  of  Biett,  dividing,  with  his  feUow-student 
Cazenave,  the  task  of  collecting  the  materials  of  a  work  that 
has  long  since  acquired  a  distinguished  rank  in  science,  and 
that  four  successive  editions  have  rendered  European.^ 
Schedel,  by  a  fortunate  concourse  of  circumstances,  spoke 
with  equal  fitcility  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  German 
languages;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  current 
medical  literature  of  those  countries,  and,  thus,  his  slightest 
works  acquired  the  authority  of  an  erudition  uncommon 
.among  us,  and  especially  among  the  men  of  his  age. 

Intrepid  worker,  he  received  the  gold  medal  awarded  by 
{he  Hospitals  in  1827,  and  his  diploma  of  Doctor  in  Medicine 
the  23d  of  April,  1828.  All  indicated  that  our  young  fellow- 
student  would  attain  to  eminence  in  a  career  he  so  brilliantly 
entered  ;  but  another  destiny  was  in  reserve  for  him.  Pro- 
fessor Biett  confided  to  him  ait  important  medical  post,  which, 
henceforth,  absorbed  all  his  care  ;  and,  thus,  Schedel  was 
lost  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  our  art.  Free  fix)m  the  daily 
preoccupations  incidental  on  establishing  a  practice,  he  gave 

'  This  work  is  also  in  general  nae  in  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  State*. 
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his  whole  mind  to  the  labors  of  the  closet ;  he  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  the  ''  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  "  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  aU  that  was  published  on  the 
subject,  and  enriched  each  edition  with  new  and  interesting 
articles.  Nevertheless,  we  may  assert  that  he  grieved  over 
the  success  of  a  work,  the  whole  credit  of  which  he  was  de* 
sirous  to  surrender  to  Professor  Biett,  to  whom  it  really  be- 
longed; to  Biett,  who,  too  modest  and  too  busy,  had  generous- 
ly disvested  himself  in  favor  of  his  &vorite  scholar,  of  deep 
researches  on  the  subject,  of  the  results  acquired  in  the 
course  of  a  fortunate  practice,  and  of  an  instruction  then  full 
of  renown. 

Schedel  travell^  a  great  deal ;  he  successively  visited 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  those  countries, 
where  he  became  the  fiiend  of  the  most  eminent  professors. 
And  each  return  to  Paris  was  marked  by  an  increase  of  sci- 
entific lore;  by  some  new  work ;  by  new  observations,  col- 
lected with  a  patient  care  and  a  conscientious  precision. 

But  this  laborious  and  quiet  life  was  not  to  last  long. 
Death  gathered  around  him  those  between  whom  he  divided 
his  time  and  his  affectionate  care  ;  and,  henceforth  alone,  he 
entered  upon  a  new  career — one  fuU  of  labor  and  '^  ennuis.'' 
A  prey  to  deep-seated  melancholy,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  he 
had  recourse  to  unceasing  labor  to  fill  the  measure  of  days 
which  weighed  heavily  on  him. 

Some  slight  attacks  of  Rheumatism  having  induced  him 
to  make  use  of  lotions  and  cold  water  frictions,  he  resolved  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  real  worth  of  this  mode  of 
treatment.  He  therefore  went  to  Graefenberg  to  study  Hy- 
dropathy at  its  source,  i.  e.,  in  the  vast  establishment  founded 
by  Priessnitz. 

He  told  us  of  the  difficulties  without  number  which  met 
him  there  ;  of  the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome,  before  he  could 
obtain  fit>m  that  jealous  quack-doctor  permission  to  ob- 
serve the  strange  clinic  where  the  boldness  and  sagacity  of 
the  inventor  turned  to  account  the  credulity  of  the  patients, 
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and  instituted  one  of  the  fallest  experiments  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  favor  of  an  eccentric  method.  Priessnitz 
conld  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  any  man  would  reside 
in  his  wilderness  :  would  pass  weeks  and  months  studying 
the  strange  mode  of  treatment  to  which  he  subjected  his  pa- 
tients, with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  note  results,  and 
that  without  an  after-thought  of  profit.  In  his  eyes,  every 
physician  was  a  rival — ^the  founder  of  a  new  establishment 
which  would  hereafter  absorb  a  part  of  his  practice.  But 
Schedel  never  gave  up  easily  a  course  that  he  had  once  con- 
ceived to  be  usefiil.  He  persevered,  therefore,  and  finally,  by 
presents  and  kind  words,  he  tamed  that  covetous  and  savage 
nature.  , 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  bearing  with  him  materials  for  a  work  which  appeared 
in  1843,  under  the  title  of  ^^  a  Clinical  Examen  of  Sydropct- 
thy"  The  introduction,  which  is  written  with  great  care,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  articles  that  has  been  published  on 
Hydropathy.  This  work  remains  as  a  scientific  document  of 
great  value.  It  is  an  inquest  severe  and  full  of  lucidity  on 
a  general  curative  method  which  occupies,  at  the  present 
time,  an  important  position  in  Therapeutics,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  wisest  practitioners.  We  owe  to 
Schedel  an  acknowledgment  for  having  shown  us  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  can  be  obtained  therefrom,  and  the  resources, 
unhoped  for,  it  contains,  which  enable  the  practitioner  to 
struggle  with  success  against  morbid  injuries  that  hitherto 
have  been  a  cause  of  despair  to  the  most  conscientious  physi- 
cians. 

Later,  struck  with  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  to- 
wards organic  chemistry,  and  fully  convinced  that,  that  sci- 
ence hides  within  her  bosom  the  key  to  certain  points  of 
Pathology,  Schedel  started  suddenly  for  Giessen,  where  he 
remained  a  whole  year,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  illustrious 
professor  Liebig.  Prosecuting,  with  stubborn  enthusiasm, 
the  study  of  all  questions  of  general  hygeine ;  the  causes 
which  influence  the  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere ; 
the  nature  of  the  effluvia  which  determine  the  paludal  in- 
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toxication,  he  soon  after  visited  those  countries  where  fevers 
are  endemical,  in  order  better  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  those 
miasma;  and  published  in  the  Paris  Medical  Oazette  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  topography  of  the  Isle  of  Walcheren, 
and  furnished  arguments  contrary  to  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Boudin; 
to  wit,  the  absence  of  pulmonary  tubercula  where  reign  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

But  the  activity  of  mind  of  Schedel  was  not  satisfied ; 
it  required  a  more  substantial  food;  a  subject  more  diffi- 
cult; an  abstract  theme,  capable  of  absorbing  in  incessant 
and  profound  meditation  the  whole  mind  of  a  man  for 
whom  ordinary  pleasures  were  an  '^  ennui/'  and  relaxation  a 
fatigue.  Thus  it  happened  that  Schedel  read  one  day  in  an 
English  newspaper,  that  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  most  sat- 
isfactory work  on  a  question  of  high  philosophy.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a  research  into  the  origin  of  Theology,  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  that  science  concords  with  the  divers 
systems  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  to  establish  the 
basis  of  this  alliance,  and  to  demonstrate  how  the  liberty  of 
conscience  of  man  can  still  subsist  in  the  midst  of  the  moral 
circumstances  which  press  upon  him. 

How  came  it  that  Schedel  attempted  such  a  subject ; 
how  came  he  to  quit  the  path  of  medical  observation  to  plunge 
in  the  deep  gloom  of  medisBval  scholastics,  is  a  fact  that  sur- 
prises those  only  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  vigorous 
grasp  of  that  meditative  mind,  inured  to  abstract  thought, 
and  with  the  stubbomess  of  that  intellect  whose  delight  was 
to  struggle  with  obstacles.  Schedel  studied  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hebrew.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  dia- 
lects of  India;  for  he  acquired  a  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
as  it  were  in  play.  Bom  in  London,  of  a  German  father  and  of 
an  English  mother,  he  came  to  France  when  he  was  still  very 
,  young.  Thus  he  had  acquired,  we  might  say,  without  hav- 
ing had  the  trouble  to  learn  them,  three  languages,  which 
generally  cause  much  labor  to  those  who  undertake  to  learn 
them;  and  these  served  him  as  an  excellent  basis  whence  to 
direct  his  linguistic  studies.     Thus  he  was  able  to  read  in 
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the  original  text  nearly  all  the  works  which  the  learned  often 
cite  on  the  fidth  of  tranBlations  frequently  inexact. 

For  nearly  six  years  our  laborious  colleague  pursued, 
without  interruption  in  the  long  series  of  his  researches,  save 
that  necessary  for  sleep  and  food,  the  truth,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  had  devoted  all  his  energies.  Adndtted 
by  him  into  the  secret  of  this  gigantic  work,  undertaken  with 
as  much  simplicity  as  resolution,  I  have  seen  Schedel  devour 
all  the  great  works  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  analyze, 
extract,  and  condense  in  a  few  pages,  the  intrinsic  substance, 
the  marrow  of  those  productions  that  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  pride  themselves  upon;  and,  one  fine  momiog, 
having  completed  his  book,  he  signed  it,  without  appearing 
aware  of  the  immense  work  he  had  just  accomplished. 

What  has  been  the  &te  of  this  work  ?  What  Aiture  is  in 
reserve  for  it  ?  Shall  it  ever  be  published  ?  Shall  we  be 
called  upon  one  day  to  notice  a  work  of  high  import,  exhibit- 
ing the  vigor  of  that  fruitful  mind,  the  power  of  the  method 
he  adopted,  and  the  soundness  of  his  logical  deductions — in 
fact,  all  that  constitutes  a  book  worthy  of  the  oMention  of  our 
ctge  f  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  have  the 
grateful  task  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  medical  corps  to 
a  work  which  honors  them,  and  wherein  we  find  refiected 
the  influence  of  our  studies  on  physical  man ;  and  when  that 
time  does  come,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  found  wanting. 

Let  us  now  take  leave  of  the  bold  speculations  of  our  unfor- 
tunate colleague.  The  moment  has  arrived  when  a  cruel  fate 
closes  that  life,  so  full  of  usefulness ;  when  an  accident  de- 
prives us  for  ever  of  a  fellow-traveller,  whom  thirty  years  of 
intimacy  have  rendered  dear  to  us.  Schedel  often  quitted 
Paris;  he  directed  his  steps  always  towards  Germany,  the 
cradle  of  his  paternal  family.  He  religiously  accomplished 
an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Baden-Baden,  where  sleep  the  re- 
mains of  his  wife.  From  thence  he  would  seek  some  wild 
solitude  in  Switzerland,  not  with  the  hope  of  gleaning  a  respite 
to  his  melancholy,  for  he  has  said  it  himself  somewhere,  ^^posi 
equitem  sedet  aira  cura  ;  "  but  to  obtain  new  food  for  his 
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active  mind,  new  sabjects  of  meditation,  such  as  elevate  and 
inspixe  the  soul. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  he  came  to  bid  me  adien.  He 
left  for  Baden-Baden,  where  he  remained  a  few  days.  Thence 
he  returned  to  France  by  Strasburg,  wherefrom  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Robert  CarsweU,  physician  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whom  he  described  the.  itinerary  he  intended 
fi)Uowing  through  Switzerland,  the  French  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  He  stopped  at  Bfile  at  a  friend's,  where  he  receiv- 
ed a  cordial  hospitality.  Finally,  he  arrived  at  Lucerne,  with 
the  proj^t  of  scaling  Mount  Pilate,  but  alone,  without  a 
guide,  according  to  his  custom.  Intrepid  walker;  indefatiga- 
ble tourist;  careless  of  the  danger;  delighting  in  the  most 
savage  scenery;  ever  seeking  some  desert  where  no  trace  of 
human  feet  appeared,  where,  in  sublime  isolation,  he  could 
brave  the  tempest  or  forget  the  world  and  dream  of  the 
Past  he  deplored,  and  of  the  Future  in  which  he  trusted. 

It  is  known  that  he  was  met  on  the  mountain  by  some 
laborers,  who  warned  him  that  the  road  was  dangerous,  and 
urged  him  not  to  proceed  without  a  guide.  Night — a  clear 
moonlight  night — had  already  set  in.  Schedel,  confiding  in 
his  muscular  strength,  in  his  active  dexterity,  in  Death 
"  who  would  not  have  him/'  as  he  used'  to  say,  smiled,  and 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  passed  on.  The  following 
day,  his  body,  horribly  mangled,  lay  at  the  base  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock. . . .  When  the  body  was  removed,  his  broken  re- 
peater struck  three.  Of  the  two  loaded  pocket  pistols,  which 
he  ever  carried  on  a  journey,  one  had  fJl  its  internal  works 
broken;  and  even  the  ring  which  he  wore  was  bent  out 
of  shape  by  the  violence  of  that  falL  How  shall  we  ex- 
plain this  sad  event  ?  a  sudden  dizziness,  a  congestion  of  the 
brain,  or  a  false  step  ?  God  only  knows.  We  may  presume, 
however,  that  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon,  he  missed 
the  road,  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  the 
ground  itself  gave  way  under  his  feet. 

Schedel  had  the  presentiment  of  a  sudden  death.  In 
Paris,  he  carried  always  about  him  a  paper,  upon  which  were 
written  his  name  and  address,  with  the  words,  ^^  Whoever 
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^^  finds  my  body,  and  carries  it  to  my  residence,  without  de* 
"  positing  it  at  the  dead  house,  (Morgue,)  shall  receive  from  my 
^^  servant,  who  is  authorized  to  that  e£fect,  the  sum  of  one 
*^  hundred  francs." 

Those  who  levied  the  body  on  the  28th  of  July,  1856, 
brought  it  to  the  nearest  village— to  HergiswUj  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake.  The  British  legation  was  notified  of  the  oc- 
currence by  the  Swiss  authorities.  All  the  legal  formalities 
were  gone  through.  And  if  a  modest  stone,  bearing  the  name  of 
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ever  should  arrest  the  wandering  eye  of  a  physician  of  our 
country,  passing  by  chance  through  that  village  cemetery,  let 
him  honor  that  solitary  tomb ;  let  him  salute  with  the  eye 
and  hand,  if  not  with  the  heart,  the  remains  of  a  man  who  has 
paid  his  debt  to  Science  ;  who  has  walked  through  life  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  honor  and  wisdom  ;  who  understood 
friendship  in  its  purest  and  most  tender  relations; — of  a  man, 
finally,  who  deserved  the  respect  and  sympathies  of  all  honest 
people  {de  ious  lea  honnites  gens), 

P.  MENlftRB, 

Physician  to  ih$  Imperial  Affflum 
^  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dtc.,  do. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  Doctor  Henry  Schedel  was 
preparing,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  fiiends,  who  regret- 
ted that  the  conscientious  labour  of  so  many  years  should 
be  lost  to  the  public,  an  abridgment  in  French  of  his  MS. 
"  Thb  Emancipation  of  Faith/* 

This  abridgment  was  very  &r  from  being  completed; 
nay,  it  was  scarcely  begun.  I  therefore  resolved  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  brother's  memory  and  fame  by  publishing  the 
original  manuscript,  which,  I  must  mention,  unhappily  has 
not  been  revised  by  the  author. 

When  I  undertook  this  task  of  love,  I  hesitated  for  a 
long  time  to  believe  in  my  competency  to  edit  a  work  which 
the  author  cUone  could  do  full  justice  to ;  but  I  reflected 
that  he  says  somewhere  that  he  wrote  for  the  '^  uninitiated 
in  philosophic  discussions.''  I  trusted  therefore  to  make  up 
for  my  deficiencies  by  closer  attention  and  care. 

GEORGE  SCHEDEL, 
Nbw  Tobk,  August  16,  1858. 
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On  all  topics  of  importance  it  is  required  that  the 
expression  should  prove  fully  adequate  to  the  subject 
But  when  that  inipoi*tance  is  paramount,  can  the  ex- 
pression keep  pace  with  the  sentiment  which  inspires 
it  ?     Should  not  "  thoughts  that  breathe "  always  de- 
mand ^^  words  that  bum  ?  ^    In  short,  is  plain,  simple 
language,  an  appropriate  interpreter  of  things  and  ideas 
which  are  placed  by  their  very  nature  beyond  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  all  scientific  acquirement  ?    To  these 
questions,  Pascal  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  answer. 
"The  chief  reason,''  says   that  distinguished  philos- 
opher, "  which  prevents    most  men  from  taking  the 
right  road  leading  to  Truth,  is  an  imaginary  idea  that 
the  knowledge  required  is  above  their  capacity,  on 
account  of  certain  terms,  such  as  sublime,  high,  tran- 
scendent, elevated,  being  usually  given  to  that  knowl- 
edge.   Thereby,  they  are  disheartened,  and  all  is  lost. 
Now,  I  would  have  it  called,  common,  low,  familiar ; 
for  I  hate  and  distrust  all  high-sounding  words.''    This 
opinion  of  Pascal  we  tender  as  an  excuse  for  attempt- 
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ing,  by  plain  language,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all 
ordinary  nnderstandings,  even  German  philosophy. 
For,  if  we  admit  that  principles  exist  ^^  about  which  no 
philosopher  can  tell  a  plain  man  any  thing  which  a 
plain  man  conld  not  jnst  as  well  tell  a  philosopher,"  it 
is  merely  admitting  that  striving  can  prove  of  no  avail, 
if  none  are  stronger;  and  that  darkness  hides  all 
things,  as  weU  from  the  learned  as  from  the  ignorant. 
But  if  the  equality  produced  by  darkness  does  not 
cancel  the  testimony  of  Sight,  then  no  more  does  that 
of  Credulity  either  strengthen  or  lessen  the  value  of 
Reason,  wHch,  judging  only  of  things  from  the  Positive 
or  the  Relative,  must  seek  therein  its  criterion  of  belief. 

Now,  to  point  out  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  the  "  Evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  Being,  All-powerful,  Wise,  and 
Grood,  by  whom  every  thing  exists ;  and  particularly 
to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Deity,  and  this,  in  the  first  place  from  con- 
siderations ind^endent  of  Written  Revelation,^  is  to 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  Reason,  which  surely  can- 
not be  increased  by  denying  her  all  capacity  of  Judg^ 
ment  in  a  question  of  that  nature.  Such  a  proceeding 
has  been  compared  by  Aristotle  and  Locke,  and,  we 
believe,  justly,  to  the  demand  of  sight  from  a  man 
known  to  be  blind.  Therefore,  to  require  of  Reason 
an  independent  conclusion  on  such  a  question,  is  to  ad- 
mit of  it,  at  least  as  a  trial  of  strength,  and  as  such  she 
cannot  be  feirly  reproached  with  it. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  conclusions,  thus 
independently  formed,  shall  tally  with  the  basis  of 
Written  Revelation,  is  it  fair  to  say,  with  a  sneer,  that 
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being  told  to  discover  sueli  a  connection,  it  waa  of 
course  discovered  f  We  would  appeal  from  sncli  a  ver^ 
diet  to  the  evident  independency  of  our  oonclnsions, 
which  were  completed  before  the  connection  that  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Biblical  texts  we  have  nsed  was 
perceived.  And,  if  our  conception  of  Divine  Faith 
finds  &vor,  neither  with  Philosophy,  nor  with  Theol- 
ogy,  we  may  surely  lay  claim  to  an  independent  opinion. 
Bat,  however,  fsu*  firom  appealing  to  the  independency 
of  that  view  as  a  proof  of  its  worth,  we  distinctly  and 
most  expressly  insist  on  the  strength  imparted  to  it  by 
that  remarkable  connection. 

Should  the  mode  we  have  adopted  of  illustrating 
our  views  by  beginning  with  Positive  Faith,  in- 
stead of  Divine  Faith,  appear  objectionable,  because 
often  alluding  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Trust 
in  the  Almighty  is  conceived  by  us ;  an  allusion  which 
is,  in  that  first  part,  continually  brought  forward,  with- 
out having  been  already  clearly  exposed,  we  here  re- 
trieve the  error  by  explaining  it.  The  explanation  is, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  being  to  admit 
Credulity  or  mere  elementary  belief,  as  bestowing  on 
knowledge  a  value  which  it  receives  from  it,  it  was 
thought  requisite  to  begin  by  elucidating  that  impor- 
tant question.  And  if  this  could  only  be  done  by  ex- 
posing a  clear  statement  of  German  Philosophy,  such 
a  statement  required  in  the  first  instance  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  preceding  doctrines,  without  which  that 
philosophy  would  be  to  many  as  a  terra  vnoognita^  and 
be  utterly  inconceivable.  With  respect  to  Divine 
Faith,  as  conceived  in  this  Essay,  and  to  which  concep- 
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tion  we  porposely  refer  in  a  way  wbicli  will  appear  re- 
dundant, an  evil  which  is  less,  we  believe,  than  that  of 
not  being  clearly  understood,  we  shall  here  remark 
that  limiting  Bevelation  to  that  of  God,  and  to  the 
same  Revelation  of  the  Word  renewed  in  the  Lord 
Jesns,  we  find  alone  in  the  fact  of  that  Revelation  of 
Grod  as  the  AlmigMy  the  positive  motive  of  man's 
trusting  in  Him  as  such.  We  do  not  aim  at  proving 
the  existence  of  Grod,  but  at  proving  that  his  exist- 
ence is  only  known  as  revealed,  and  only  revealed  as 
Almighty.  The  Divine  Will  is  the  Revelation  of  the 
Word,  which  is  His  name,  and  by  which  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Man.  Thus,  the  will  of  man  does  not 
conflict  with  that  of  Grod,  it  only  swerves  from  the 
faith  pointed  out  in  the  Attributes  of  Grod.  Thus,  the 
Nature  and  Ways  of  God  being  a  sealed  letter  for 
man,  no  error  can  exist  in  that  point,  provided  the 
Unity  and  the  Attributes  of  Grod  be  left  untouched. 

Therefore,  when  Theology  says  that  Error  in  the 
order  of  knowledge  is  Ignorance,  and  Error  in  that  of 
MoraUty  is  Vice,  whilst  Error  in  Religion  is  Damna- 
tion,  the  natural  question  is, — on  what  ground  can  the 
latter  error  stand  ?  It  cannot  relate  to  the  Nature  and 
Ways  of  Him  who  is  only  known  to  be  revealed  as 
the  Almighty,  it  must  refer  to  his  Name  or  Attributes. 
There,  then,  the  error  is  fatal ;  but  it  is  committed  by 
Theology,  when  that  Science,  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
finite  Attributes  which  represent  God  in  the  Word, 
aims  at  knowing  the  Nature  and  Ways  of  Him  whose 
Existence  alone  is  revealed. 

The  Word  of  God  is,  then,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
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bat  to  say  that  the  Book  is  the  Word  of  God,  is  a  de- 
plorable error.  The  Word  is  God.  Onr  Faith  or 
Trust  is  in  Him  as  the  Almighty  revealed,  and  not  as  the 
Almighty  conceived.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  One  with  the 
Word,  and  the  Revelations  are  the  same ;  Divine  Faith 
and  Christian  Faith  being  identical.  Now,  FaWh  m 
Ood^  taking  its  birth  in  i^efdct  of  His  having  revealed 
himself  fb  Man  as  The  Almighty^  is,  by  the  simple  na- 
ture of  this  Revelation ,  emancipated  from  all  human 
conception,  and  thereby  placed  beyond  the  errors  of 
Theology,  which  has  made  of  the  Almighty  revealed 
the  Ahnigkty  conceived. 

HENRY  8CHEDEL. 

Paris,  Dee,  25, 1854. 
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Corpiu  enim  per  Be  communis  dedicat  esse 
Sensus :  quo  nisi  prima  fides  fandata  valebit, 
Hand  erit  occoltis  de  rebus  quo  referentes, 
Conflrmare  animi  qnidquam  ratione  queamus. 

LucRXTiirs.    i>0  Naturd  Bentm.    Lib.  1,  t.  128-126. 
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It  may  not  appear  unwortliy  of  notice  to  remark, 
as  a  prelude  to  our  obserrations  respecting  Belief  and 
Faith,  that  the  well-known  Boman  poet  Lncretins,  who 
was  bom  abont  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  ap- 
peals forcibly  in  his  celebrated  poem  on  the  ^^  Nature 
S  ThiBgs,"  to  ile  8df^videncedr  common  sense,  for 
the  positive  existence  of  body,  as  the  only  sure  basis 
of  Faith.  The  thought  embodied  in  the  elegant  verses 
of  the  Roman  philosopher,  although  a  repetition,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  echo  of  the  tenets  held  in 
the  Grecian,  or  in  the  more  ancient  schools  of  Philoso- 
phy. An  appeal  to  principles,  self-evident  and  conse- 
quently unsusceptible  of  demonstration,  has  ever  been 
the  issue  of  the  most  free  and  spontaneous  attempts  of 
intelligence  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  mysteries  of 
Thought.    The  fallacy  of  considering  instinct,  or  im- 
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pulsive  intuition  alone  as  the  criterion,  whilst  the  ol>- 
ject  required  was  the  waweredlity  of  the  intuition,  we 
conceive  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  discrepancy  of 
many  of  these  investigations.  At  all  events,  as  early 
as  500  years  B.  C,  we  find  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
school  of  Philosophy,  Xenophanes,  admitting,  accord- 
ing to  Sextus  Empiricus,  (Pyrrh.  hyp.  1,  §  225,)  that 
man  poesesses  a  peculiar  faculty  in  Reason  to  know 
what  is  probable,  but  that  it  has  not  been  given  to 
man  to  attam  to  certitude.  It  was  Aristotle  who  first 
insisted  upon  the  wni/versaUly  of  a  belief  as  a  sure  test 
of  its  validity  in  his  well-known  axiom,  "  What  ap- 
pears to  aU^  that  we  affirm  to  be,  and  he  who  rejects 
this  belief  will  assuredly  advance  nothing  better  worthy 
of  credit,''  (Eth.  Nic.  Ix.  c.  2.)  But  Aristotle  rightly 
considers  such  universaUty  as  an  argument  d  posteriori, 
as  a  rational  inference,  acquired  by  experience.  ^'  The 
character  of  universality  can  only  be  obtained,"  remarks 
Aristotle,  (Analyt  post.  L  L  c.  xiii.,)  "by  proceeding 
fi*om  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  in  this  consists 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  d  posteriori  method.  .  .  But 
how  far  is  such  knowledge  to  be  considered  certain  t 
By  means  of  what  faculty  do  we  apprehend  those  piin- 
ciples  which,  although  themselves  unsusceptible  of  de- 
monstration, are  really  the  basis  of  all  demonstration ; 
for  all  animals  possess  an  innate  capacity  of  judging  by 
means  of  their  senses  ?  It  is  when  memory,  retaining 
the  various  individual  perceptions,  the  intellect  forms 
^  more  general  inferences,  and  the  simple  unity  or  one  prin- 
ciple deduced  then  becomes  a  species  or  kind.  And  it  is 
from  this  gathering  together  of  simple  perceptions,  and 
their  being  retained  by  memory,  that  the  intellect 
compares  and  acquires  experience.  Thus,  by  means 
of  the  human  intellect  are  derived  from  the  (me  or  the 
single  object,  the  general  or  the  universal,  art  and 
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science,  or  the  principles  thereof.  This  fisiculty  is  prim- 
itive, and  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  We 
therefore  repeat  it :  the  general  proceeds  from  the  paav 
ticnlar ;  the  general  notion  is  formed  in  the  soul ;  it  is 
to  the  understanding  that  is  given  in  charge  to  draw 
it  from  the  mere  sensible  perception, "  ( Analy t  post 
ibid.  ch.  XV.)  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
enter  into  frtrther  details  in  regard  to  this  "  universal," 
which  thus  acquired  by  the  means  of  the  Intellect  from 
the  ^particular"  or  the  contingent,  becomes  at  once 
an  ^^  Absolute  and  Necessary."  But  it  is  well,  we  be* 
lieve,  to  point  out  at  once  the  fallacy  of  considering 
the  term  of  ^^  common  sense  "  as  a  mere  sensible  notion 
or  of  senses  alone :  the  epithet  "  common  "  is  in  reality 
the  ^^  universal,"  and  that  character  of  generality  is  the 
result  of  rational  inference,  rising,  in  the  words  of  Aris- 
totle, ^*  from  the  particular  to  the  general" 

Lucretius  therefore  in  saying,  that  we  are  taught  by 
common  sense  the  real  existence  of  body,  that  without 
it^  primary  faith  finds  no  confirmation,  for  we  then 
possess  nothing  to  refer  to,  when  attempting  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  points  out  most  clearly  the 
mutual  support  which  sense  and  intellect  afford  to  each 
other,  and  reproduces  one  of  Aristotle's  most  elementary 
axioms,  ''that  what  is  by  nature  necessarily  beUeved  to 
be,trulyis."  The  same  argument  is  most  forcibly  in- 
sisted  on  by  Tufly ;  for  we  avoid  the  tempting  but  bot- 
tomless pit  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  merely  insist 
upon  the  fact,  that  before  the  Christiim  era  and  amongst 
pagan  philosophers  "belief"  and  "faith"  were  consid- 
ered as  positive  and  inherent  qualities  of  thought. 
We,  however,  most  earnestly  protest,  at  the  same  time, 
against  the  supposition  that  our  insisting  upon  the  pos- 
itive value  of  belief  and  faith,  as  having  been  admitted 
to  be  human  feelings  long  before  their  adoption  as  mere 
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religions  terms,  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to  bestow 
on  these  instincts  an  undne  weight.  Faith  is  most  as- 
suredly coeval  T^th  man,  but  that  faith  is  rational 
£uth.  We  protest  against  any  ambiguity  being  here 
intended,  in  our  pointing  out  the  positive  mental  or 
intellectual  value  of  raHofud  faith.  And  that  ambi- 
guity exists,  when,  afiber  showing  that  reason  cannot  be 
exercised  without  faith,  (as  it  really  ia  the  case  in  all 
inference,)  that  continual  dependence  on  Faith,  (posi- 
tive or  rational,)  \b  transferred  to  a  divine  object,  and 
thereby  held  to  be  of  a  different  nature.  The  feeling 
is  always  the  same,  but  the  object  being  different,  it  is 
no  longer  raiwrud  faith  but  divine  faith.  Custom  has 
rendered  it  usual,  indeed,  to  express  our  belief  in  the 
Almighty  and  in  Christ,  by  the  term  Faith ;  but  when 
we  sav,  as  we  do  here,  that  faith  was  pointed  out  as  a 
priim^  instinctive  feeling,  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  are  speaking  of  faith  in  Season,  or  in  the  in- 
ferences of  Reason,  and  not  of  faith  in  God. 

Nor  must  our  avoiding  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
endless  discussions  of  the  Grecian  schools  of  philosophy 
be  construed  into  any  feeling  of  aversion  for  those  great 
minds  which  shine  with  a  lustre,  the  more  brilliant 
from  the  deep  gloom  that  surrounds  them.  Grecian 
philosophy  attempted  in  vain  to  disentangle  the  human 
mind  from  the  meshes  of  superstition  and  mythology ; 
but  the  fruitless  endeavors  of  the  most  bright  and 
mighty  geniuses  that  the  human  race  ever  produced, 
may  serve  to  point  out  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  un» 
aided  efforts  of  human  intelligence.  They  merely  cast 
down  one  idol  in  order  to  make  room  for  another ;  and 
so  it  ever  will  be  when  rational  faith  attempts  to  raise 
a  divinity  of  its  own  creation.  The  point  we  insist  upon 
with  respect  to  Grecian  philosophy,  is  the  due  honor  paid 
to  Reason  in  that  fair  clime  in  early  ages.     We  pass  over 
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the  unceasing  discnssionB  of  the  schools,  because  we  shall 
find  in  the  brief  summary  we  are  about  to  expose  of  mod- 
em philosophy,  a  sufficient  display  of  endless  doubt  and 
disputation.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
with  respect  to  history  is  such,  that  it  would  become 
necessary  to  relate  the  interesting  disclosures  of  the 
translators  of  Eastern  Asiatic  philosophy,  if  we  should 
attempt  to  indicate  the  primary  sources  of  philosophi- 
cal  discussion.  '^  The  six  philosophical  schools,"  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  ^'  whose  principles  are  explained  in 
the  Dersana  S&stra,  comprise  all  the  metaphysicks  of 
the  old  Academy,  the  Stoa,  the  Lyceum ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  read  the  V^danta,  or  the  many  &ie  composi- 
tions in  illustration  of  it,  without  believing  that  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  derived  their  sublime  theories  from 
the  same  fountain  with  the  sages  of  India."  (8d  disc, 
on  the  EQndus.)  We  shall,  therefore,  limit  our  inves- 
tigation to  modem  philosophy,  and  merely  state  as  a 
summary  of  the  Latin  schools,  the  following  words  of 
Cicero  respecting  the  certitude  acquired  by  the  senses 
and  that  which  Reason  bestows.  Cicero  pleads  against 
the  theory  of  probability  admitted  by  the  new  Acade- 
my :  ^^  What  rule  is  that,  which,  adopting  no  positive 
distinction  between  Truth  and  Error,  gives  us  no  clear 
notion  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  ?  K  we  pos- 
sess a  rule,  the  true  must  differ  from  the  false,  as  good 
differs  from  bad ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  no  such  difference 
exists,  there  can  be  no  rule,  and  he  in  whose  perception, 
the  true  and  the  false  are  confounded  together,  has  not 
wherewith  to  judge  of  or  to  characterize  Truth.  It  is 
in  vain,  that  we  pretend  to  leave  all  the  rest,  after 
having  destroyed  the  guarantee  of  Judgment :  that  is 
acting  childishly,  (pueriliter ;)  it  is  saying  to  a  man  that 
he  can  see  just  as  well  when  we  have  put  his  eyes  out." 
These  words  of  TuUy  reminds  one  of  those  of  Locke, 
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(Essay  on  Hunan  Understanding,  b.  4,  ck  10,  §  4 ;) 
when,  after  comparing  Season  to  Revelation,  or  rather 
after  increasing  the  confdaion,  by  terming  Reason,  nar 
tural  revelation,  and  Revelation,  natmul  reason,  en- 
larged by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  commnnicated  by 
Grod;  Locke  proceeds  with  the  same  simile,  ^so  that 
he  that  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation, 
pnts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does  much  what  the 
same,  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes, 
the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  some  invisible 
star  by  a  telescope."  We  may  observe  here,  by  the 
way,  that  our  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  ^^  Reve- 
lation ^  as  applied  to  the  dictates  of 'Reason,  are  similar 
to  those  we  would  ofifer  against  the  use  of  the  term 
'^  faith,"  as  meaning  two  very  different  things,  and  yet 
they  are  often  employed  much  in  the  same  sense. 
Reason  undoubtedly  is  of  an  instinctive,  intuitive  nar 
turc ;  it  proceeds  from  an  unknown  source,  and  may 
therefore  be  likened  to  ^^  Revelation,"  or  the  knowledge 
man  possesses  of  the  Almighty.  We  maintain  that 
^  Revelation "  can  be  rationally  proved,  but  we  con- 
ceive  it  very  essential  not  to  confound  the  distinction 
which  exists  between  both,  and  this  is  the  more  esseur 
tial,  that  both  proceed  from  an  unknown  source,  alto* 
gether  raised  above  the  stream  of  light  which  floweth 
therefrom.  The  Revelation  of  God  is  anSj  but  the  so- 
called  revelations  of  Reason  are  myriads  of  millions. 

Cicero  continuing  in  the  same  chapter  (XI.  Acad* 
qusBst  lib.  iL)  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  puts  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  '^  But  what  is  it  you  mean  by  prob- 
able? If  you  mean  that  which  appears  to  be  the  truth 
at  frst  sight,  and  to  the  first  looker  on,  can  any  thing 
be  more  frivolous )  K  you  require  a  careftd  investiga- 
tion,  the  difficulty  is  not  thereby  eluded.  For  if  you 
do  not  admit  of  any  certitude  in  your  perceptions,  if 
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you  refuse  to  them  any  characteristic  mark  of  truth, 
you  cannot  lay  confidence  in  them.  And  even  if  this 
obstacle  be  done  away  with,  if  it  be  given  to  the  wise 
to  know,  how  can  you  rest  assured  that  his  conclusions 
are  more  probable,  approach  nearer  to  truth  than  those 
of  others  i  Some  criterion  of  truth  is  required  in  order 
to  justify  even  the  pretension  to  probability.  If  truth 
is  so  hidden  and  obscure  as  you  pretend,  how  can  you 
judge  of  the  distance  which  separates  you  from  it  ?  ^ 
And  respecting  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  Cicero  has 
the  following  remarkable  words :  ^'  The  testimony  of 
^e  senses  deserves  confidence,  if  the  senses  themselves 
are  sound  and  healthy,  and  if  no  obstacle  prevents 
their  transmitting  faithfully  the  perceptions.  Other- 
wise of  what  use  would  be  the  notions  that  we  derive 
from  them  ?  what  basis  would  memory  possess  ?  what 
difference  would  there  exist  between  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant  ?  Beason  would  be  without  dignity  and 
entirely  useless.  The  exercise  of  the  Will  supposes  a 
judgment  of  some  kind.  If  man  will  act,  he  must  con* 
eeire  some  notion  of  Truth  in  order  to  act  accordingly, 
for  the  real  distinction  between  inanimate  and  animated 
brings  consists  in  action.  Now,  in  the  actions  of  man, 
what  better  test  of  judgment  can  there  be  than  Virtue. 
And  what  is  that  Wisdom  which  begins  by  admitting 
tliat  no  such  a  thing  as  wisdom  exists. "  (Acad,  qusast. 
IL  cL  Y,  8,  9,  12.) 

The  conclusion  of  Cicero  savors  greatly  of  the  Stoa, 
but  is  not  less  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Ghristiaa,  as 
proving  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are  not  contradic- 
tory to  those  of  reason.  Cicero,  as  was  Aristotle,  is  es- 
sentially a  Rationalist,  although  admitting  the  fuU  value 
of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  when  unimpaired.  He 
terms  them  ^^Natursdjudicia:  judiciacommunibushom- 
inum  sensibus  infixa ; '^  but  &r  from  considering  Reason 
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as  enthralled  thereby,  he  never  lets  the  opportunity  es* 
cape  of  protesting  against  the  judgments  grounded 
merely  upon  the  analogies  of  the  notions  acquired 
merely  by  the  senses,  and  most  especially  by  sight 
Thus  he  has  ^^  abducere  mentis  aciem  a  consuetudine 
oculorum  ^  to  express  the  raising  of  the  mind  above 
the  impressions  of  the  senses :  and  again,  ^  magni  autem 
ingenii  est  revocare  mentem  a  sensibus,  et  cogitatio- 
nem  a  consuetudine  abducere,"  (TuscuL  qusest.  1,)  ex- 
presses most  forcibly  the  conviction  of  that  greAt 
thinker,  how  requisite  it  is  to  carry  in  the  dictates  of 
Beason  an  order  of  notions  distinct  from  the  mere  im- 
pressions  produced  by  the  senses.  This  doctrine  we 
shall  find  to  be  also  one  of  the  fundamental  prindples 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  taught  that  none 
of  the  notions  conveyed  by  sensible  perception,  which 
they  termed  also  ^^  common  sense  and  imagination,  ^ 
could  be  subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mind. 

Other  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  imitating, 
it  ia  true,  the  traditions,  if  not  the  oral  lessons,  of  the 
schools  of  Eastern  Asia,  considered  the  knowledge  of 
Grod,  either  revealed  or  acquired,  as  the  sole  basis  of 
certitude ;  and  the  same  view  we  shall  find  to  be  taken 
by  Descartes,  the  founder  of  modem  mental  philoch 
ophy.  This  was  the  doctrine  adopted,  on  other 
grounds,  by  the  Hindu  philosophers,  at  least  fifteen 
centuries  (?)  before  Christ;  for,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Jones,  ^^  The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Vedanti 
school  consisted,  not  in  denying  the  existence  of  matter, 
that  is,  of  solidity,  impenetrability,  and  extended  figuroi 
but  in  correcting  the  popular  notion  of  it ;  and  in  con« 
tending  that  it  has  no  essence  independently  of  mental 
perception ;  that  existence  and  perceptibility  are  con- 
vertible terms ;  that  external  appearances  and  sensa* 
tions  are  illusory  and  would  vanish  into  nothing,  if  the 
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divine  energy,  whicli  alone  sustains  them,  were  sns- 
pended  for  a  moment."  (Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  1, 
Firelim.  Disc.) 

Wherever  free  inquiry  is  admitted ;  either  in  the 
schools  of  India,  of  Greece,  of  Some,  or  of  modem  En- 
rope,  the  jarring  element  of  all  discussion,  donbt,  is  an 
essential  principle,  and  inherent  to  human  nature*  If 
tiie  Divinity  be  introduced,  it  is  as  Neptune  appears  in 
the  verses  of  the  poet,  and  the  tempest  is  hushed.  In 
all  discussion,  where  Reason  is  admitted  as  umpire,  the 
waters  wiU  be  found  rippling  and  troubled.  To  inquire, 
to  examine^  to  deliberate,  is  to  raise  up  doubts  in  order 
to  dispose  of  them.  This  the  Greeks  termed  ee^ptomai. 
Those  who  refused  to  admit  the  conclusions  either  of 
the  senses,  or  of  Reason,  or  of  invoked  divine  authority, 
were  termed  sceptics.  Those  who  aimed  at  mere  ver^ 
bal  dispute,  and  attempted  by  a  captious  disposition 
of  their  phrases  to  obtain  belief,  were  termed  sophists* 
Both  classes  still  exist  There  is  no  better  argument 
against  the  frst  than  the  one  advanced  by  Pascal: 
**  They  believe  that  they  do  not  believe,"  and  its  date 
is  of  many  thousand  years.  Sophism  is  not  so  readily 
dealt  with,  it  being  a  false  display  of  truth.  You  are 
free,  says  the  sophist,  although  you  are  enslaved,  for  if 
yon  were  not  free,  you  could  not  be  enslaved.  Soph*^ 
istry  is  often  involuntary ;  for  counsel  taken  from  the 
passions  being  essentially  erroneous,  is  sophistical,  dieh 
playing  error  in  the  garb  of  truth.  Now,  as  ^^paaeiona 
are  the  demefnte  of  Ufe^^  Reason,  with  the  aid  of  her 
great  supporter,  religion,  can  alone  have  any  chance  to 
answer  in  the  silent  workings  of  Thought  the  sophistry 
of  passion,  sophistry  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  which 
no  argument  in  form  or  syllogism  can  contend  with. 
Conc^tiving  then  Rationalism  to  be  the  real  character- 
istic of  ancient  philosophy,  and  considering  it  as  an  in- 
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sufficient,  because  tmaided,  attempt  of  the  human  mind 
to  free  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  Mythology  and 
Error,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  a  cnrsory  investiga- 
tion of  modem  philosophy  as  a  preliminary  to  what 
we  have  to  allege  respecting  positive  belief  and  pbsi- 
tive  faith. 

Modem  mental  philosophy,  as  freed  frx>m  the  yoke 
of  the  schoolmen,  dates  from  Descartes,  who  prodaims 
the  doctrine  of  fr^e  inquiry,  or  of  Eationalism.  The 
veracity  of  thought,  the  certitude  of  self-eonsciousnesB 
is  victoriously  displayed  by  Descartes ;  when  allowing 
free  and  open  ingress  to  the  most  unbounded  scep- 
ticism, he  finds  in  certitude  of  Thought  a  bar  which 
doubt  can  never  overleap.  This  certitude,  expressed 
by  ^'  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  (cogito,  ergo  sum,)  pro- 
ceeds from  an  innate  principle  which  assures  man  that 
he  exists  as  a  thinking  being,  and  deHvera  him  from 
all  doubt,  whilst  it  certifies  at  the  same  time  the  exist- 
ence of  an  object  of  thought,  a  something  beyond  him, 
or  extended,  or  matter.  The  same  innate  principle,  or 
Reason,  shows  us  that  we  know  nothing  of  things,  but 
by  the  qualities  they  possess.  All  things  which  poa- 
sess  quality,  says  Descartes,  is  a  substance  and  exists^ 
but  that  substance  is  alone  perfect  which  exists  inde- 
pendent of  all  others.  Thought  is  therefore  the  qual* 
ity  which  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  a  thiddng  some^ 
thing,  a  substance  or  existing  being  termed  the  mind; 
and  Extension,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  constitutes  the 
essential  quality  of  body  or  matter.  But  the  mind  is 
no  less  certain  of  its  own  imperfectibility  than  of  its 
own  existence ;  a  something  perfect  then  exists,  for  the 
idea  exists  in  our  mind;  and  this  perfection  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  the  divine  substance  which  we  name 
God.  In  Perfection,  all  quality  is  found;  therefore 
Descartes  ascribes  Infinity  to  God  alone,  whilst  he 
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only  admits  the  notion  of  the  indefinite  to  be  that  which 
matter  and  mind  caninspire.  The  donbt,  which  the 
certitode  of  onr  imperfection  leaves  in  the  mind  in  spite 
of  the  certitude  of  Existence,  is  at  once  dispelled  by 
this  rational  conception  of  ^(^  perfect  Being.  We  are 
then  fnUy  assured,  for  we  know  we  have  a  Maker,  and 
his  perfection  proves  that  He  is  no  deceiver.  The  Cai^ 
teaian  doctrine  is  thus  complete :  Matter, — ^Mind, — God, 
constitute  the  objects  of  all  human  Thought.  Keason 
is  here  the  umpire.  Season  convinced  of  her  own  im- 
perfection finds  refuge  in  that  Perfection,  of  which  the 
^idea  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  the  mark  of  the  Mak- 
er." Causation  and  design  are  included  in  the  notion 
of  Perfection.  Motion  is  impressed  on  created  sub- 
stance by  the  Perfect  Maker,  and  all  things  occur  ac- 
cording to  the  form  and  time  allotted.  The  knowledge 
of  these  laws  of  motion,  the  knowledge  of  the  relative 
conditions  of  the  mechjmsm  of  mind  and  matter,  con- 
stitutes all  Science,  aU  Ejiowledge.  These  conditions 
exist  in  virtue  of  Supreme  Will,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  their  own  inherent  properties.  Supreme  WiU  is  ever 
acting,  and  thus  the  Universe  may  be  considered  as  in- 
cessantly renewed.  As,  however,  the  Cartesian  views 
of  the  Deity  will  find  place  amoufist  the  observations 
m  which  it  WiU  be  ind^pensableto  euter  when  treat. 
ing  of  Divine  Faith,  we  have  not  here  to  discuss  that 
important  qoeslion.  We  shall  merely  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  Descartes  is  condemned  by  his  own  theory, 
when  considering  the  notion  of  ihe  Divinity  to  be 
gromided  on  that  of  Supreme  Perfection,  and  as  such 
80  entirely  above  all  human  apprehension  as  to  admit 
of  none  of  the  human  ideas  of  Time  and  Place;  all  du- 
ration and  all  space  as  they  appear  to  Man  disappear- 
ing in  Almighty  Power,  he  afterwards  introduces  the 
Deily,  as  acting  incessantly,  as  renewing  every  moment 
the  Creation  will^  by  Him.     (See  Hamilton,  &c.) 
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DeEKsartes  realizes  in  his  doetiines  oonceming  Mat- 
ter and  Mind  what^  until  him,  had  been  considered  as 
impoasible,  the  complete  separation  of  Mind  and  Mat- 
ter. These  constitute  the  two  poles,  as  it  were,  of  his 
whole  system  of  the  Universe,  but  the  separation  is  so 
effectual,  that  in  the  eye  of  Reason,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  be  united.  Such  a  thorough  db* 
tinclion,  therefore,  was  not  admitted  by  subsequeirt 
thinkers,  who  all  attempt  to  fill  up  the  chasm  so  deeply 
opened.  The  essence  of  Mind  being  considered  as 
Thought,  Mind  alone  is  Spirit,  and  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy must  therefore  be  AiUy  admitted  to  be  S^nrU- 
uaUsm.  As,  however,  his  successor,  Leibnitz,  recognized 
in  Matter  Forces  or  Powers,  where  Descartes  only  per- 
ceives mechanical  acts,  Descartes  is  often  taunted  with 
having  inculcated  mere  mechanism.  The  fact  is,  that 
Leibnitz  spiritualized,  as  it  were.  Matter,  whilst  Des- 
cartes, consistently  with  his  doctrine,  conceived  Spirit 
as  only  existing  with  Thought. 

We  must,  however,  refrain  from  entering  further 
into  the  unbounded  field  before  us,  and  limit  our  ob- 
servations to  the  point  at  issue,  viz.,  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trines respecting  self-evident  principles  and  those  of 
conunon  sense.  Absolute  certitude,  we  have  seen,  only 
exists  according  to  Descartes  in  Absolute  Perfection. 
The  mind  assured  of  relative  existence  which  author^ 
izes  it  to  assert  ^^I  think"  or  ^^I  am,"  is  at  the  same 
time  convinced  by  the  innate  sentiment  of  its  own  im- 
perfection that  Supreme  Perfection  ie.  Thence  the 
Cartesian  doctrine,  that  absolute  certitude  can  never 
be  attained  unless  the  mind  be  centred  in  supreme 
Perfection.  The  primary  Faith  of  man  or  self-con- 
sciousness is  a  relative  feeling.  The  term  itself  does 
not  exist  in  Descartes'  works,  and  by  many  thinkers, 
Dr.  Hamilton  amongst  others,  this  is  rather  an  advan* 
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.  tage,  as  sayoring  less  of  Ontolc^y,  or  imaginary  meta- 
physical entities.  His  definition  is,  however,  sufficiently 
accurate  to  render  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  self- 
consciousness  or  of  consciousness,  if  the  addition  of  self 
be  considered  redundant.  We  acquire  self-knowledge, 
says  Descartes,  by  means  of  the  notion  of  self,  which 
represents  myself  to  myself.  (L'id6e  en  moi,  qui  me 
represente  moi-m£me  a  moi*m6me.)  This  constitutes 
the  upshot  and  issue,  as  well  as  the  primary  faith,  of 
all  himian  certitude.  The  union  between  mind  and 
body  he  conceives  to  be  operated  by  the  agency  of 
common  sense.  His  words  are  the  following:  ^^The 
mind  or  spirit  (L'esprit)  does  not  immediately  receive 
its  impressions  from  all  parte  of  the  body;  it  is  in  im- 
mediate  connection  with  the  brain  only,  or  perhaps 
with  one  of  the  smallest  parte  of  that  organ,  viz.,  that 
in  which  is  developed  the  faculty  they  term  common 
sense,  which  faculty,  whenever  it  is  disposed  in  the 
same  manner,  always  produces  on  the  mind  the  same 
impression,  however  variously  disposed  the  other  or- 
gans of  the  body  may  be,  as  experience  sufficiently 
testifies,  so  as  to  render  useless  further  details ;  but 
which  is  stiQ  more  evident  when  certain  sensations 
£6rmerly  felt  in  a  limb  are  stiQ  felt,  although  we  are 
deprived  of  the  limb."  Descartes  denies  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  sight  that  gives  us  the  assurance  that  the  same 
piece  of  wax  we  may  see  is  the  same  we  saw  before. 
The  conmion  way  of  speaking  he  maintains  to  be  incor- 
rect when  it  is  said,  ^^  that  we  see  it  is  the  same  piece  of 
wax.''  The  right  expression  being,  that  we  judge  it  to 
be  the  same  piece  of  wax.  A  philosopher,  (un  homme 
qui  tache  d'^lfiver  sa  connaissance  an  de  la  du  commun,) 
Descartes  teUs  us,  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  adduce  such 
kinds  of  vicious  locutions,  as  proofe  of  the  doubtfiil 
nature  of  things.    In  this  case,  Descartes  muntains 
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that  it  is  intelligence  that  informs  him  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  bit  of  wax,  £eu*  better  than  the 
senses  ^'  or  at  least  than  by  what  is  termed  common 
sense,  or  the  faculty  of  imagining,  for  this  common 
sense  we  have,  is  common  with  all  the  brute  creation 
which  know  of  figure  and  color,  whilst  human  mtelH- 
gence  alone  can  divest  the  piece  of  wax  of  its  outward 
form  and  investigate  its  nature.''    (2d  Meditation.) 

Very  far  from  aBsimikting  the  senBations  acquired 
by  the  senses  to  "  certitude,"  because  they  are  given  by 
Nature,  Descartes  is  quite  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
These  natural  sensations  he  terms  ^^  the  inclination  or 
bent  of  nature,"  but  it  is  Reason  or  ^^the  light  of 
Nature  "  that  really  informs  us  of  the  object  perceived. 
The  natural  bent  merely  inclines  us,  he  says,  to  believe 
it,  but  it  is  natural  light  that  makes  known  the  truth. 
These  terms,  he  remarks,  are  vastly  different  It  is 
natural  light  that  dissipates  the  gloom  which  doubt 
casts  around  us :  to  natural  light  we  owe  the  assurance 
of  our  own  existence,  and  we  possess  no  other  faculty 
or  power  by  which  ;e  may  be^^abled  to  distinguish 
Truth  from  Falsehood.  The  natural  bent,  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  continually  inclining  us  away,  sometunes 
inducing  us  to  act  well,  sometimes  to  act  ill.  Nor 
indeed  axe  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  without 
always  similar  to  the  reality  existing,  and  which  they 
represent ;  for  we  have  two  notions  of  the  sun :  one 
which  tells  us  that  it  is  very  small,  and  another  that 
speaks  of  its  immensity ;  and  the  latter,  acquired  by 
natural  light,  is  by  far  the  truest. 

Although  the  connection  between  Mind  and  Mat- 
ter occurs  through  the  agency  of  the  senses  and  com- 
mon sense,  "  or  the  imagioing  faculty,"  yet  according 
to  the  Cartesian  doctrine  no  direct  causation  takes 
place.     All  phenomena  considered  generally  as  Causes 
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beii^  m^iely  ocoasuma  for  the  oocnrrmg  of  the  effect 
obeervecL  Every  thing,  even  the  WDl  of  man,  being 
attribnted  in  fiekct  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Deity.  Even  the  rays  of  light  being  the  mere  occasion 
on  which  the  Deity  strikes  on  onr  mind  the  effect 
termed  Vision. 

The  intimate,  immediate  connection  between  sensa- 
tion and  ^  common  sense  or  the  imagination,''  is  one  of 
the  main  tenets  of  the  Cartesian  mental  philosophy,  as 
may  be  clearly  shown  as  well  by  the  words  of  Descartes 
as  by  the  fall  particulars  in  which  one  of  the  chief  fol- 
lowers of  that  doctrine,  Malebranche,  enters  on  that 
point  in  his  well  known  philosophical  work,  the 
"Search  for  Truth."  A  full  third  of  that  work  con- 
sists  in  investigating  the  notions  or  ideas  of  "  Imagina- 
tion'' and  those  which  proceed  from  "  natmral  inclinar 
tion."  Dr.  Eeid,  in  examining  the  opinions  of  Des- 
cartes, cannot  reconcile,  he  tells  us,  Descartes  to  him- 
self^ (Descartes,)  because  that  writer  sometimes  places 
the  images  of  external  objects  in  the  brain  not  only  as 
perceived  but  as  remembered  or  imagined,  and  this, 
adds  Seid,  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  Cartesian 
doctrine.  Yet  Descartes,  continues  Reid,  sometimes 
appears  to  consider  them  merely  as  occasions  on  whidi, 
by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are 
excited  in  the  mind.  Descartes,  in  fact,  admitted 
both,  but  referring  Causation  to  supreme  Power,  he 
did  not  on  that  account  deny  the  existence  of  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  mode  or  way,  in  which  the  phe* 
nomena  occurred,  and  did  not  distinguish  less  carefdlly 
Imagination,  or  the  figuring  faculty,  so  near  akin  to 
Fancy,  from  the  more  careful  and  sedate  investigation 
entered  into  by  llie  Intellect  or  rational  Power.  With 
Descartes,  external  objects  occasion  the  senses  to 
cerate ;  the  sensations  occasion  the  operation  of  the 
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Imagination,  and  were  there  no  Imagination,  he  main- 
tains there  wonld  be  in  man,  neither  Reasoning  nor 
Intellection:  not  indeed  becaose  Reason  admits  the 
validity  of  the  operation  of  the  Imagination,  but  be- 
cause it  constitutes  the  canvas  on  which  the  Mind 
works. 

The  criterion  of  the  truth  or  soundness  of  our 
judgment  is,  according  to  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  ^^  the 
deamess  and  fulness  of  the  conception."  8uch  a  test 
may  appear  highly  objectionable,  as  inducing  us  too 
often  to  consider  our  own  conceptions  as  truth  because 
they  are  clearly  conceived.  But  here  the  rules  of  the 
Cartesian  method  obviate  all  error,  being  of  such  an 
absolute  character,  as  to  force  the  Mind  to  remain  in 
suspense  on  almost  all  occasions.  These  absolute  rules, 
however,  which  Descartes  tells  us  in  his  ^^  Method  ^  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  depended  on  in  contemplation  of 
Truth,  are  not  to  be  acted  up  to  in  mere  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances :  and  ^^  indecision  being  worse  ih(m  error j^ 
in  the  usual  course  of  things  we  must  decide  between 
two  probabilities,  for  that  which  is  the  least  uncertain. 
It  is  the  Will,  he  says,  that  gives  the  final  verdict,  and 
this  highest  prerogative  of  human  nature  must  never 
consent  in  important  topics  without  the  most  evident 
testimony. 

In  virtue  of  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  and 
the  constant  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  it  must  be 
readily  perceived  that  in  reality,  the  Cartesian  system 
does  not  consider  as  active  faculties,  any  of  the  quali- 
ties of  Mind  or  Matter.  All  such  qualities  proceeding 
indeed  from  certain  motions,  or  impelling  causes,  on- 
ginally  impressed  on  the  creation,  which  are  regulated 
by  cei'tain  fixed  mechanical  laws,  the  secret  of  which  is 
known  only  to  that  Infinite  Being,  from  whence  aU 
things  proceed.    Therefore,  although  essentially  spirit- 
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nafist,  yet  Cartesianism  was  so  tainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Mechanism,  as  to  appear  merely  a  system  of 
mechanics.  And  this  became  still  more  apparent,  when 
Leibnitz,  introducing  the  notion  of  Powers  or  Forces  in 
his  Philosophy,  appeared  to  have  spiritualized  matter 
itself.  The  two  doctrines  at  the  present  day,  are  still 
conflicting,  although  neither  the  Cartesian  tenets  nor 
those  of  Leibnitz  pass  current.  The  metaphysical 
notion  which  considers  as  ^^  quiddities,  entities,  or 
things,"  certain  unknown  somewhats,  termed  "  forces," 
still  reigns  paramount  in  many  minds.  Science,  how- 
ever,  after  much  oscillation,  leans  evidentiy  on  the  side 
of  Descartes,  and  the  full  light  which  the  notion  of 
Leibnitz  was  conceived  to  have  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  Things,  is  on  the  wane.  Although  Cartesianism  be 
altogether  exploded  as  a  doctrine,  yet  the  mere  state- 
ment  of  the  poisitive  relation  of  things,  without  refer* 
ence  to  certain  unknown  Powers  or  Forces,  hypothetic 
cally  admitted,  and  yet  too  often  conceived  as  real  in- 
dependent existences,  is  in  accordance  with  the  science 
of  the  present  day. 

As  Rationalism  is  generally  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  successful  effort  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  the 
Scholastics,  who  blindly  adopted  the  main  tenets  of  the 
Peripatetic  school,  as  suggested  by  its  illustrious  founder, 
Aristotle ;  a  rapid  comparison  of  the  main  doctrines  of 
that  philosophy  and  of  the  Cartesian,  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that  what 
we  possess  of  Aristotle  is  owiug  to  chance,  and  that 
more  important  writings  may  have  existed.  The  di- 
vine mind — the  human  mind  and  animal  life,  constitute 
the  Peripatetic  view  of  being  or  existence,  as  sub- 
stances or  essences.  These  were  either  self-existent  or 
accidental :  self-existence  applying  to  the  Deity  only ; 

accidental,  being  the  nature  of  all  created  substances. 

Vol.  L— 2 
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They  were  either  real^  i.  e.  ezifiting  in  nature,  or  naUof^ 
(d^  as  conceived  merely  in  the  mind.  The  notional  are 
only  true^  when  the  notion  corresponds  with  the  real 
nature  of  things ;  they  are  fidae^  when  the  conception 
and  reality  diffisr.  Beings  were  either  active  or  passive, 
according  as  they  possess  a  principle  of  motion  or 
change,  or  are  merely  susceptible  of  being  changed  or 
moved.  Aristotle's  opinion  of  motion,  as  the  immedi* 
ate  cause  of  every  thing  that  occurs  in  the  universe ; 
^r^primum  mobile^  or  the  term  "  First  mover  *'  (ngmvop 
xivovv)  given  to  the  Deity ;  his  first  conviction  that 
movement  in  a  circle  was  the  most  excellent  of  all,  re- 
mind one  not  only  of  the  mechanical  tenets  of  Des* 
cartes,  but  seem  also  to  have  had  some  weight  in  the 
views  he  adopted  of  all  substances  moving  in  a  vortex, 
whence  his  well-known  VorUcea.  The  moving  princi- 
ple in  substances,  Aristotle  names:  Potency, Actuality, 
or  Entelechia,  and  also  Ihmamia  and  BnergeUi.  TtJs 
constitutes  the  essence  of  things;  not  as  tiie  ^^Idea'' 
of  Plato,  which  that  philosopher  considered  as  some- 
thing immovable,  but  as  the  active  Form,  (eidos,)  and 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Matter,  (ule.)  The 
soul,  he  conceives,  as  the  form  or  kiZo^  of  the  body, 
which  is  vXri ;  but  Beason  is  the  form  of  the  soul,  Qia 
form  ofform^  [ti8og  6idovg.)  Substances,  according  to 
their  quantity,  quality,  relation,  or  modality,  constitute 
so  many  different  sorts,  named  categories,  here  conceived 
dpoateriori.  Substance,  in  whatever  form  it  may  have 
existed,  was  believed  to  be  external  and  indestructible. 
The  Deity  of  Aristotle  is  not  the  "  Creator,"  as  Descartes 
conceives  him  to  be,  in  virtue  of  the  clear  notion  of  per- 
fection, which  man  is  supposed  to  possess.  Aristotle, 
however,  besides  the  abstract  notion  of  a  "Primary 
Mo ver,"describes  the  Deity  as  intelligent,  immaterial,  and 
eternal ;  but  in  producing  motion,  the  Deity  was  supposed 
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to  act  not  volimtarily,  but  neeessarily.  The  notions  of 
Descartes  respecting  the  Deity,  are  naturally  far  more 
worthy  the  Being  in  whom  he  conceives  all  perfection 
to  be  centred ;  but  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  GU>d 
18  an  Mm  roMoniay  a  metaphysical  Being ;  and  this  ob- 
jection of  the  Kantian  school  saps  irremediably  the 
foundation  which  Descartes  considered  so  secure. 

It  was  this  tenet  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  which 
conceived  the  Deity  as  a  notion  impressed  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  acquired  by  reflecting  on  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  perfection,  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
persecution  he  was  threatened  with  by  the  Jesuits.  To 
this  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  divinity,  we  shall  re- 
fer in  another  part  of  this  work.  But  with  respect  to 
the  other  doctrines  of  Descartes,  we  cannot  join  his 
admirers,  who  proclaim  him  as  having  ''taught  man- 
kind to  think.'^  With  this  reservation,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  him  with  Lord  Bacon,  at  the  head  of  that 
glorious  band  which  raised  on  high  the  standard  of 
Beason,  and  therefore  we  consider  him  as  deserving  of 
the  deepest  gratitude  of  mankind.  It  was^  indeed,  no 
mean  endeavor  to  assert,  in  the  days  of  Descartes,  the 
rights  of  free  inquiry,  too  often  disputed  even  in  our 
time.  This  bold  assertion  still  remains  the  leading 
principle  of  modem  pHLosophy,  now  that  the  errors 
inherent  to  the  Cartesian  system  have  long  since  caused 
itedownfidL  These  errors,  which  provlsuicidal,  may 
be  summarily  reduced  to  the  following :  The  contra- 
diction, already  mentioned,  of  conceiving  the  xmiverse 
as  renewed  and  upheld  in  every  moment  of  time  by 
Almighty  Power,  when  the  rational  ideas  of  perfection 
did  not  admit  such  relative  terms  to  be  applied  to  the 
actions  of  Grod.  The  positive  contradiction  involved 
in  considering  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation  to  be 
secure,  when  the  Supreme  Perfection  on  which  they  re- 
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posed,  was  only  a  rational  inferencoi  a  suggestion  of 
Reason.  It  was  placing  the  stream  higher  than  the 
fonnt.  Therefore,  although  in  practice  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  morality  tallies  with  the  Christian  in  con- 
sidering moral  obligation  to  be  grounded  on  the  rela- 
tion in  which  man  stands  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom  or 
Perfection  that  rules  the  universe,  and  his  social  duties 
—the  government  of  his  passions— his  moral  capacity, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  finite  nature  are  therein  rep- 
resented, as  chiefly  consisting  in  a  moral  resemblance 
to  that  Supreme  Perfection  known  by  the  name  of  Grod; 
yet,  as  a  theory,  (and  Cartesianism  was  nothing  more,) 
there  was  no  foundation  at  alL  Beason  can  never  lie 
prostrate  before  her  own  ofibpring :  she  may  admit  or 
reject  the  somidnesa  of  Ae  proofe  adduced,  and  is  in- 
deed  in  that  light  the  surest  foundation  of  divine  faith, 
or  trust  in  the  Almighty ;  but  when,  instead  of  accept- 
ing, she  gives ;  when,  instead  of  proving,  she  will  sug- 
gest, her  dictates  cannot  claim  a  confidence  superior  to 
that  of  mere  rationality,  which  as  yet  never  has,  and 
we  believe  cannot  ever,  found  a  religion,  and  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  with  the  leading  principle  of  Christian- 
ity :  the  Almighty,  as  revealed  to  man  in  his  first  par- 
ents; and  when  lost  sight  of,  again  announced,  first 
by  Moses,  and  again  by  God  himself,  in  Christ  The 
view  we  have  taken  of  Beason  must  not  be  mistaken, 
Beason,  both  rational  and  inspired  or  impulsive,  we 
conceive  as  a  means ;  the  only  one,  indeed,  given  to 
man  on  earth,  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  his  Maker, 
mysteriously  expressed.  But  we  must  reserve  this 
topic,  however  important,  for  another  part  of  this  work. 
Here  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  though  the  believer  in 
natural  religion,  (not  revealed,)  even  at  this  day,  can 
adduce  no  better  arguments  than  those  furnished  by 
Descartes  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  Gk>d,  as  a  suggea- 
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tion  of  the  hnman  Thought,  yet,  as  decidedly  it  is  not 
the  Christian  doctrine,  it  conld  never  be  received  as 
snch  by  Christians.  We  fully  admit  the  right  of  the 
Cartesians,  as  of  all  rationalists,  to  attempt  to  found  a 
religion  of  their  own,  and  we  eschew  all  persecution  of 
such  rationalists,  when,  without  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  they  attempt  to  convince  others.  But  it  is  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  and  irrational  to  blame  the  man 
who  believes  in  the  Almighty  as  revealed,  and  who 
sees  Grod  in  Christ,  from  expressing  the  motives  of  his 
diasatisfisurtion.  Is  it  less  inconsistent  to  claim,  as  merely 
rational,  certain  consequences  which  are  purely  Chris^ 
tian  ?  This  weakness  of  the  starting  point  of  moral  vir* 
tue,  even  in  pure  rationalism,  and  its  utter  incompati- 
bility with  the  Christian  doctrine,  passed  almost  un- 
perceived,  because  a  century  ago  there  arose  a  wild 
chase  after  what  was  termed  a  rational  ground  for  the 
existence  of  God,  on  which  it  was  supposed  IToli/  Faith 
could  rest  more  secure  than  upon  Revelation.  This 
ignte  fatuue  has  misled,  we  believe,  and  still  contin- 
ues to  mislead,  many  a  bright  intellect.  Still,  the  main 
tenet  of  Descartes  remains  unshaken,  the  right  of  free 
inquiry,  for  evidently  that  right  is  common  to  mankind, 
and  cannot  be  claimed  exclusively  by  any  one.  It 
would  be  indeed  a  strange  inconsistency,  even  amongst 
the  host  of  man's  inconsistencies,  to  lay  claim  at  the 
same  time  to  the  right  of  inquiry,  and  to  that  of  for- 
bidding all  inquiry.  Here  then,  on  the  threshold,  we 
fully  admit  the  rights  of  Reason,  and  if  we  lay  claim 
to  her  submission,  it  is  in  the  name  of  Reason  herself 
We  merely  ask  leave  to  begin  by  the  beginning,  as  £eu- 
as  human  knowledge  goes ;  we  point  out  to  Reason  a 
fact  superior  to  all  her  dictates.  It  is  not  in  the  point- 
ing  out  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
that  we  ground  the  testimony  we  offer  to  Reason ;  we 
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have  first  to  secure  the  very  basis  of  Christianity; 
faith  in  the  Almighty,  and  which  is  indeed,  we  believe, 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  edifice.  Neither  does  divine 
Faith,  nor  Christian  Faith,  aim  at  extinguishing  ^  the 
light  of  nature."  This  natural  light  or  Season,  is  in- 
deed the  sovereign  judge  of  her  own  incompetence ; 
for  without  rational  Faith,  divine  Faith  finds  no  resting 
place.  But  the  submission  sought  for  is  a  voluntary 
submission.  If  Reason  requires  the  absence  of  restraint, 
stiU  more  so  does  divine  Faith,  for  its  object  is  the  Al- 
mighty. K  violence  and  persecusion  are  Christian  doc- 
trines, we  stand  condemned ;  but  if  Christianity,  as  we 
are  convinced  of,  aims  at  the  dethroning  of  force,  by 
means  of  persuasion  and  by  appealing  to  the  moral 
conscience,  and  the  rational  consciousness  of  every  in- 
dividual, then  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  right,  in 
contending  that  rational  Faith  may  be  shown  to  sub- 
mit without  inconsistency  to  divine  and  to  Christian 
Faith,  in  which  the  Almighty  ia  One,  although  ex- 
pressed to  man  in  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Ethics  or  doctrine  of  Morality  of  Descartes, 
however  pure,  possessed  no  sounder  foundation  than 
the  Peripatetic  or  that  of  Aristotle,  with  whom  the 
"Highest  Good**  was  empirically  deduced  fix)m  the 
relative  Happiness  which  was  the  aim  of  every  sensible 
being,  and  which  rising  gradually  in  the  chain  of  being 
pointed  clearly  out,  according  to  the  Peripatetic  doc- 
trine, some  Supreme  Happiness.  This  was  rationally 
deduced  or  d  posteriori.  But  to  begin  by  the  rational 
conception  of  the  Divinity,  and  to  suppose  that  such  a 
creation  of  the  Mind  of  Man  could  afterwards  be 
pointed  out  as  Supreme  Perfection,  was  attempting  to 
blend  divine  Faith  with  rational  Faith,  not  as  some- 
thing independent,  but  as  something  dependent  there- 
on.   With  Aristotle  the  "  Highest  Good ''  was  not  un- 
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denrtood  to  be  the  Almighty.  Indeed,  the  main  tenet 
of  that  philofiopher^s  moral  system  was  that  mrPae  con- 
sisted in  the  careful  avoidance  of  every  extreme,  in 
steadily  pnrsning  the  middle  track,  and  in  moderation* 
All  excess  or  defect  was  equally  represented  to  be  pei^ 
nidous  or  vice.  Thns  between  boldneas  and  timidity, 
fbrtitade  or  courage  is  the  medium,  is  virtue ;  meekness 
between  anger  and  insensibility  or  phlegm ;  liberality 
between  prodigality  and  niggardness ;  modesty  between 
impudence  and  bashfulness ;  truth  between  detraction 
and  boasting,  &a  The  scholastics,  therefore,  maintained 
the  fight  with  advantage  on  this  important  point.  El[ad 
the  ground  indeed  been  merely  practical,  the  errors  of 
the  Cartesians  (admitting  the  soundness  of  their  own 
doctrine)  might  have  passed  unperceived,  but  when  Bea- 
aon  is  invoked,  the  theory  must  prove  consistent ;  or  if 
theory  is  of  no  consequence,  why  then  maintiain  un- 
flinclungly  the  rights  of  Beason?  The  downfall  of 
Bationalism,  in  the  form  adopted  by  Descartes,  is  not, 
however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
basis  of  divine  Faith  and  of  morality  virtually  contained 
in  the  system.  It  was  owing  to  more  glaring  errors. 
To  the  adoption  in  physics  of  hypotheses  which  did  not 
tally  with  the  mathematical  precision  invoked  by  Des- 
cartes as  the  purest  test.  The  accuracy  of  the  issue, 
when  this  test  was  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  Newton, 
painted  out  clearly  that  somethimr  besides  extension 
^Ld  in  Nature.  Gravitation^  at  first  positively 
asserted  to  be  impossible,  because  it  did  not  tally  with 
the  qualities  or  attributes  of  matter  as  admitted  by  Des- 
cartes. And  in  mental  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  the 
extremes  to  which  the  doctrine  was  carried  by  the  Ego- 
tists, by  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Berkeley,  entirely 
estranged  the  pubHc  opinion  from  Cartesianism.  Still 
ihe  ^ method^  of  that  great  thinker  remains  unim- 
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peached,  and  self-consciousnees,  termed  knowledge  of 
self-identity,  or  belief  in  relative  existence,  is  yet  the 
only  foundation  on  which  human  Beason  has  found  a 
ground  of  certitude.  Duahsm,  at  all  events,  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  Cartesianism,  and  self-consdouBness, 
made  known  by  Thought,  assures  us  at  the  same  instant 
of  self  and  of  something  not  self.  It  is  ardative  oerti- 
tfude.  Matter  and  Mind  exist  in  the  Cartesian  doctrine 
as  separate  substances.  Matter  is  known  through  the 
senses  and  the  knowledge  transmitted  by  common 
sense  to  the  mind.  Now,  however  great  the  errors  of 
Descartes  may  have  been  respecting  the  nature  of 
matter;  however  great  the  discrepancy  may  be  be* 
tween  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  atoms, 
or  the  motion  thereof  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
matter  and  mind,  as  existing  separate  substances,  have 
constituted  the  main  tenet  of  Cartesianism.  Now,  this 
firm  ground  certified  to  the  mind  through  common 
sense  by  the  never  ceasing  voice  of  experience,  this 
ground,  that  of  Descartes,  was  abandoned  by  his  most 
illustrious  followers,  and  their  errors  which  took  their 
source  in  the  doctrines  of  Cartesianism  recoiled,  as  it 
were,  with  fearful  effect  on  the  philosophy  from  whence 
they  were  derived.  But,  in  fact,  these  errors  are  not 
those  of  Descartes,  and  the  virulent  reproaches  of  Reid 
addressed  to  philosophers  do  not  attain  that  thinker 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  certitude,  as  it  is  given 
to  man  through  conmion  sense.  A  serious  objection 
may,  however,  be  presented  here,  founded  on  the  fistot 
that  Descartes  did  not  consider  certitude  as  complete 
until  the  positive  notion  of  a  Supreme  Perfection  was 
acquired.  But  this  main  tenet,  it  must  be  remarked, 
related  to  absohite  certitude.  Therefore,  we  believe 
ourselves  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  Descartes 
taught  that  Thought  or  the  mind  furnished  man  with 
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a  relative  certitude  (and  not  a  relative  probability) 
of  relative  existence,  L  e.,  of  oor  own  and  others'  exist- 
ence. Term  it  Belief,  if  you  please,  sncb  Belief  is  at 
least  a  conviction  of  certitude,  unless  you  repeat  with 
Descartes  that  man  does  not  possess  absolute  certitude 
until  he  knows  of  God  When  Descartes  asserts  that 
the  certitude  of  God's  being  no  deceiver,  which  certi- 
tude is  contained  in  that  of  the  Perfection  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  fully  certifies  to  his  Reason  that  Things 
really  do  exist,  and  that  his  senses  do  not  mislead  him 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  something  beyond  himself;  that 
philosopher  merely  points  out  to  the  {ibeot/wte  certitude 
contained  in  the  cause  of  our  Existence.  Descartes,  it 
is  true,  does  not  admit  any  conditional  thing  to  be 
oiherwiae  tiian  conditional,  and  with  him  the  primary 
condition  or  the  Absolute  is  the  Will  of  Supreme  Per- 
fection. This  reference  to  Almighty  Will  as  the  real 
basis  of  Certitude  as  absolute^  and  as  the  only  measure 
of  Truth  as  abeohUe,  this  reference  is  perfectiy  con- 
sistent when  Absolute  Perfection  is  the  subject  taken 
in  view ;  but  it  has  always  been  considered  as  a  failure 
of  Descartes  (see  Leibnitz,  &c.)  to  have  attempted  to 
increase  relative  certitude  by  appealing  to  Absolute 
WilL  Therefore,  when  he  tells  us  that  neither  the  re- 
lations of  number  nor  figure  have  any  certitude  in  them- 
selves, that  if  4  and  4  make  8,  that  if  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  rectangles,  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  natural  relations  of  Things,  but  is  a 
mere  consequence  of  Almighty  Will,  such  language, 
&r  from  increasing  human  certitude,  undermines  aU 
evidence.  Descartes,  it  is  true,  conceives  the  certitude 
tiiat  God  is  no  ^^ deceiver''  as  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
doubt ;  but  evidentiy  if  our  notions  of  Supreme  Per- 
fection constitute  all  tiie  certitude  we  possess,  as  such 
notions  are  merely  human  and  altogether  relative,  our 
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ideas  of  Goodness,  of  Wisdom,  of  Power,  are  tar  from 
bdng  strengthened  by  snpposiiig  that  if  God  had  willed 
it  otherwise,  Good  would  have  been  EviL  Leibnita 
compares  this  doctrine  of  Descartes  to  that  of  the  same 
philosopher  which  asserts  that  hmnan  judgment  is  an 
operation  of  our  will,  and  that  if  we  judge  that  2  and 
2  make  4,  it  is  a  voluntary  act.  This  Leibnitz  terms 
an  artifice,  which  allowed  Descartes  to  maintain  wilJi 
less  apparent  inconsistency,  that  it  was  the  Will  and 
not  the  Wisdom  of  the  Almighty  that  was  the  cause 
of  all  Truth.  This  reference  to  Supreme  Will  instead 
of  Supreme  Wisdom,  Leibnitz  consideis  as  fatal  to  all 
ulterior  effort  of  Descartes  to  establish  the  absolute 
value  of  human  wiU.  In  £eu^  there  would  not  have 
existed  the  least  inconslBtenc^  in  a  system,  the  basis  of 
which  was  Reason,  and  which  bore  the  proud  title  of 
Bationalism,  to  have  considered  Lifinite  Wisdom  as  a 
Supreme  Arbiter.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say  that 
Leibnitz  did  not  solve  the  difficdty,  by  his  supposing 
a  pre-established  Harmony  to  exist  from  all  £temity. 
The  followers  of  Descartes,  Malebranche  and  Spinoza, 
also  adopted  the  views  of  their  chief  in  regard  to  the  con* 
stant  exercise  of  Supreme  Will,  although  the  latter 
finds  means  to  annihilate  the  very  basis  on  which  he 
fomids  lus  syBtem. 

Leaving  then  aside  the  unattainable  notion  oS 
ab^ohUe  certitude,  we  believe  ourselves  justified  in  aa- 
aerting  that  Bationalism,  as  founded  by  Descartes,  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity,  1.  The  great  doctrine  of  firee 
inquiry.  2.  The  certitude  of  Thought,  as  certifying 
through  self-consciousness  our  own  existence,  and  that 
of  something  beyond  us.  By  Descartes  was  traced  a 
ready  line  and  a  boundary  between  Thought  and  the 
phenomena  of  which  Thought  is  conversant.  I£nd 
and  Matter,  or,  if  modem  terms  appear  clearer,  self  and 
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notHself,  the  subject  and  the  object  were  perfectly  dis- 
tmgaished  by  1dm,  whilst  ancient  phUooophy  had  been 
incapable  until  then  of  separating  them  from  each 
other  with  such  philosophical  precision.  Besides  these 
principles,  which  still  constitnte  an  int^rant  part  of 
all  philosophy  which  admits  that  the  writer  of  these 
lines  is  not  the  reader  of  them  (Bayle),  another  main 
tenet  of  Descartes,  that  of  the  distinction  between  the 
"Bent  of  Nature''  and  the  "Ught  of  Nature,''  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  latter  is  evidently  what  Lord 
Bacon  terms  the  ^^  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  and  the 
first  is  the  ^  Anticipation  of  Nature "  of  that  great 
philosopher;  the  one  is  science,  the  other  is  hypoth- 
esis. 

The  reign  of  free  inquiry  once  fairly  established  by 
Descartes  under  the  name  of  Rationalism,  and  the  new 
method  pointing  out  other  means  of  investigation,  the 
followers  of  that  philosopher  carried  on  a  short  time 
to  their  utmost  limits  the  various  doctrines  which 
flowed  therefrom.  Some,  adopting  the  mind  or  self  as 
the  only  basis  of  certitude,  were  termed  EgoHste :  but 
tiie  notions  or  ideas  of  Reason  obtained  &r  greater 
&vor,  and  Malebranche,  Guelinx,  Regis,  etc,  founded 
the  Cartesian  IdedUem^-wYn^i  Berkeley  maintained  that 
knowledge  and  existence  were  convertible  terms,  con- 
sidering that  doctrine  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Mind,  since  we  are  certain  that  things  and 
qualities  exist  independent  of  our  own  existence.  But 
it  was  Spinoza  that  pushed  beyond  all  legitimate  in- 
ference the  notion  of  independent  and  absolute  sub- 
stance, which  Descartes  conceived  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  Deity.  This  doctrine  was  Pomtheism  in  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  Spinoza,  who  appeared  as  the  evil 
genius  of  Rationalism,  since  the  issue  of  all  his  premises 
founded  on  the  notions  of  Divine  Perfection  was  the 
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complete  nullifying  of  the  Divinity,  as  a  Being  distinct 
firom  the  works  of  this  creation.  Moreover,  the  Car- 
tesian doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  although  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Descartes  only  to  mean  the/o^n^  of  pro- 
ducing notions  independently  of  the  ideas  of  sense,  this 
doctrine  was  carried  to  such  absurd  lengths  as  to  rival 
with  the  scholastic  tenets  of  innate  axioms  which 
Descartes  rejected.  This  fallacy  was  pointed  out  by 
Locke  and  Condillac,  who  founded  the  modem  school 
of  Smsattonali&m^  which  maintains  that  nothing  is 
in  the  Mind  but  what  is  obtained  by  the  Senses. 
Locke,  most  unfortunately  for  his  fiiture  renown, 
was  too  confident  of  his  own  good  intentions  and  too 
confiding  in  the  belief  that  his  real  meaning  could  not 
be  mistaken.  How,  indeed,  could  a  thinker  of  the  in- 
tellectual value  of  Locke  suppose  that  the  man  who 
insists  upon  the  existence  in  man  of  an  innate,  intuitive 
sagadty^  which  weighs,  considers,  aiid  reflects,  could 
ever  be  taunted  with  the  reproach  of  having  denied 
the  presence  of  that  mgacUy^  as  distinct  from  the  ob- 
jects on  which  its  faculties  were  exerted  ?  Sensation- 
alism, or  the  school  of  Locke,  was  a  prelude  to  another 
view  of  Rationalism  or  of  free  Inquiry.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Mind  and  Matter  comes  not  only  to  be 
denied ;  not  only  are  aU  intellectual  notions  derived 
from  the  sense,  but  Mind  is  a  mere  produce  of  Matter. 
This  is  MaierioMem^  and  its  doctrines  will  require  a 
most  careful  and  close  investigation,  because  it  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  broad  rupture  has  taken  place 
which  separates  at  the  present  day  Science  and  Be* 
ligion.  Science,  considering  only  the  fixed  relations  of 
things,  and  drawing  her  conclusions  from  thence  by  the 
means  of  .innate  sagacity  or  human  reason,  conceives 
the  dedga  perceived  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  rebr 
tions  observed;  nor  can  science  abandon  her  lofty 
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position  80  long  as  rafficient  and  vaUd  motives  be  not 
akown  why  the  constant  resnlt  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment, or,  in  short,  of  experience,  carefully  tested, 
is  to  be  cast  aside,  when  a  more  general  survey  is  taken 
of  Things.  The  sceptical  nature  of  science,  distinguish- 
ed by  a  desire  to  see,  to  feel,  to  grasp,  and  requiring, 
if  not  tangible,  at  least  practical  demonstration,  may 
account  for  the  very  common  scepticism  of  scientific 
men  in  matters  of  religious  faith.  Nor  is  this  scepticism 
diminished  when  the  weakness  of  hnman  nature,  and 
the  habitual  erroneous  bent  of  common  opinion,  are 
taken  into  consideration  as  tested  and  verified  by  the 
most  careful  investigations  of  Tradition  and  History. 
We  must  not^  howTr,  anticipate  on  the  remarks  we 
have  to  offer  upon  this  important  point  We  have 
here  merely  to  observe  that  what  is  termed  Maierialr 
iam^  was  a  natural  consequence  of  perceiving  only  one 
side  of  Locke's  system  of  Sensationalism.  To  this  re- 
sult Oondillac  lent  a  helping  hand,  and  even  Hartley, 
much  against  his  will,  we  believe,  and  indeed  all  those 
who  see  in  the  mechanism  of  things  or  their  positive  re- 
lations in  time  and  place  the  only  cause  of  the  results 
now  so  much  insisted  upon  under  the  name  of  the  lawa 
of  science.  This  school  maintains  with  Priestley  that 
^^  man  does  not  consist  of  two  principles,  so  essentially 
^Ufferent  firom  one  another  as  matter  and  spirit,  which 
«re  always  described  as  having  not  one  common  prop- 
erty,  by  means  of  which  they  can  affect  or  act  upon 
each  other;  the  one  occupying  space,  and  the  other 
not  only  not  occupying  the  least  imaginable  portion  of 
space,  but  incapable  of  bearing  relation  to  it;  inas- 
much tiiat,  properly  speaking,  my  mind  is  no  more  in 
my  body  than  it  is  in  the  moon,''  and  this  school  re- 
peats with  the  same  man  of  science,  ^^  that  the  whole 
man  is  of  some  wUform  oampoeitionj  and  that  the 
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property  oi  perceptions  as  well  as  the  other  powers 
that  are  termed  mefnidLj  is  the  result  (whether  necessary 
or  not)  of  snch  an  organical  stmctnre  as  that  of  the 
brain."  The  condnsion  at  which  Dr.  Priestley  arrives 
is  partly  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  words  are  the 
following :  ^  Consequently  that  the  whole  man  becomes 
extinct  at  death,  and  that  we  have  no  hope  of  surviv- 
ing the  grave,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  scheme  of 
revelation."  The  latter  part  of  tlus  phrase  may  be 
considered  as  peculiar  to  Dr.  Priestley,  inasmuch  as 
Materialism  by  no  means  assents  to  Revelation. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  school  stands  Leibnite 
whose  doctrines  may  be  considered  to  constitute  J^pirit- 
ttaU&mj  not  because  the  Cartesian  philosophy  did  not 
inculcate  Spirituality,  but  because  Leibnitz  peopled,  as 
we  may  say,  all  science  and  all  knowledge  with  entities 
known  as  Forces  or  Powers,  and  which  immaterial  quid- 
dities were  conceived  as  acting  in  all  the  changes  which 
survene  in  the  various  reigns  of  nature,  in  which 
changes  the  Cartesians  only  admitted  some  peculiar 
atamical  hoist.  Immateriality  was  the  main  character 
of  these  Powers  or  Forces,  which  were  made  known  as 
peculiar,  distinct  somethings,  termed  Monads  by  Leib* 
nitz,  and  existing  by  myriads  in  the  universe.  The 
admission  of  those  Forces  or  Powers  constituted  a  very 
striking  difference  with  the  frozen  unity  which  was 
with  Spinoza  the  upshot  and  issue  of  the  Cartesian  doc 
trine  of  substance,  when  that  doctrine  was  pushed  to 
its  utmost  limits.  But  of  this  later.  Here  we  bri^y 
remark  that  spiritualism  was  the  opposite  extreme  to 
materialism,  and  that  both  are  doctrines  of  nationalism, 
whilst  Sensationalism,  a  branch  of  the  same  stem, 
may  be  conceived  as  middle  point  between  two  ex- 
tremes, a  position  to  which  it  owed  perhaps  ike  favor 
with  which  it  was  adopted.    Be  that  as  it  may,  such 
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discrepaiiey  in  philooophical  doctrines  soon  produced 
the  natural  effect,  that  of  doubting  of  the  real  value  of 
Bationalism  as  a  criterion  of  certitade,  and  the  modem 
school  of  scepticism  which  arose  became  scarcely  less 
Fyrrhonian  than  that  of  ancient  philosophy.  It  has 
been  said  of  Bayle  and  Hume,  the  two  main  colunms  of 
modem  scepticism,  that  the  first  mamtains  that  we  have 
not  reached  truth,  and  the  second  that  we  can  never 
reach  it.  We  believe  the  latter  doctrine  to  have  been 
held  by  both.  Bayle,  it  is  true,  accumulated  with  an 
indostry  and  talent  which  drew  forth  terms  of  admira. 
tion  from  hkstaonohest  antagonists,  proofe  upon  proo& 
that  we  have  not  attained  certainty,  and  these  instances 
e^ctively  pn>ve  nothing  farther  ^  individual  error, 
or  at  least  endless  discussion.  It  is  in  his  ^^  EclairciBse- 
ment  sur  les  Fyrrhoniens "  that  Bayle  e2q>lains  the 
motives  which  urged  him  to  such  deep  search,  whilst 
he  clearly  states  his  doctrine.  Afber  holding  forth  the 
belief  that  in  history,  careful  critical  investigation  is 
the  only  method  of  attaining  approximate  truth ;  and 
thai  it  is  always  well  to  know  what  has  been  said  for 
and  against,  he  continues  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Nor 
is  this  the  only  or  the  principal  answer  I  have  to  give. 
Nothing  is  more  requisite  than  Faith,  and  nothing  is  of 
higher  importance  than  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  that  theological  virtue.  Now  is  there  any  thing 
more  fit  to  teach  us  the  value  of  Mth,  than  to  meditate 
on  the  attribute  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
acts  of  the  understanding  ?  Its  essence  consists  in  our 
attachment  to  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  revealed 
troths,  and  our  persevering  therein  by  the  sole  author^ 
i^  of  Gk>d  as  om*  motive. 

^^  Those  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
on  account  of  philosophical  reasons,  are  indeed  ortho- 
dozes;  but  they  do  not  partake,  in  so  doing,  of  the  £Edth 
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to  which  we  allude.^'  This  appeal  to  Faith,  uttered  by 
Bayle,  is  however  to  be  distingnished  from,  the  appeal 
to  belief  and  faith  made  by  Hume.  Bayle  evidently 
desimates  dwine  faith,  whilst  Hume  points  out  in  Ihe 
h^nT  thoogbt,  «u.  in'  th.  very  e<«„Son  «f  tj..  Wk 
of  the  conclusions  of  Reason,  a  peculiar  feeling  which 
he  terms  ^^  belief^  and  ^^  £Edth/'  and  which  he  maintains 
to  exist  also  in  the  brute  creation.  However,  we  by 
no  means  intend  to  insinuate  that  either  Bayle  or  Hume 
considered  belief  or  faith  as  equivalent  to  truth ;  but 
we  maintain,  that  few  thinkers  have  ever  shown  them* 
selves  more  worthy  of  the  title  of  critic,  so  difficult  to 
be  borne  with  honor,  than  these  philosophers  have 
done.  Opinions  may  dififer  respecting  the  views  enters 
tained  by  Bayle  and  Hume,  in  matters  above  human 
apprehension,  but  no  uncertainty  can  reign  respecting 
the  value  of  the  scrutiny,  to  which  they  submitted  all 
the  most  intricate  folds  of  the  human  mind.  The  dog* 
matic  conclusions  of  rationalism,  never  received  a  more 
complete  refiitation  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
writings  of  those  authors.  With  regard  to  their  aoqh 
Hcism  on  religious  topics:  as  we  condder  the  real 
ground  of  divine  &ith  to  be  in  another  object  than 
that  of  mere  rational  faith,  and  as,  unless  that  great 
object,  the  Supreme  Being,  is  revealed,  (as  we  are  con- 
vinced, and  hope  to  prove  to  be  the  case,)  no  creation 
of  human  thought  can  lay  claim  to  our  homage  as  Gk>d, 
the  religious  scepticism  of  Bayle  and  Hume,  is  of  more 
value  in  our  eyes  as  an  admirable  proof  of  the  weak* 
ness  of  any  religion  merely  founded  by  man,  than  it  is 
hurtful  to  the  God  revealed.  If  the  Almighty  be  re- 
vealed then  the  arrows  of  scepticism  fSsdl  harmless  before 
that  fact.  But  if  it  be  maintained  that  the  Almighty  is 
a  creation  of  the  humim  intellect,  then  the  missiles  of 
Bayle  and  Hume  strike  with  fearful  and  irresistible 
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eflfect.  All  certitude  may  indeed  be  reduced  to  a  be- 
lief to  a  staid  conviction.  This  conclusion,  However, 
could  not  be  grounded  on  scepticism  as  a  doctrine,  even 
wlien  it  was  admitted  as  the  surest  method,  if  not  the 
only  one,  which  could  lead  to  any  issue  of  positive 
value.  Scepticism  as  a  doctrine  professes  to  believe 
in  nothing,  not  even  in  the  belief  of  its  own  tenets. 
The  deep  remarks  of  Bayle  and  Hume  may  therefore 
be  highly  prized,  as  means  of  coming  to  some  positive 
conclusion;  but  mere  doubt,  even  when  it  points 
to  ^  belief^^^  as  the  only  ultimate  issue  of  human  knowl- 
edges-requires sometibdng  of  a  more  positive  charac- 
ter ;  something  groxmded  on  universal  assent,  instead 
of  individual  specticism,  in  order  to  constitute  a  doc- 
trine of  "belief^'  and  "faith"  merely  considered  as 
^^poeiiweP  To  attain  such  a  deaideratmr^  became  now 
the  scope  of  men  given  to  the  study  of  the  springs  of 
human  thought,  and  who  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  doctrine  of  uncertainty.  Admitting  with  Hume,  hit 
not  as  Hvms  did^  that  all  human  certitude  may  be 
termed  a  belief  and  a  faith,  Beid  undertook  the  task, 
the  labor  of  which  must  not  be  underrated,  nor  over- 
looked ;  even  be  it  admitted  that  the  desired  aim  was 
not  completely  attained.  This  aim  was  the  enumera- 
tion and  clear  demonstration  of  the  elementary  primary 
beliefe  of  the  human  mind :  those  belie&  which  evi- 
dently did  not  proceed  from  the  objects  we  perceive 
and  judge  of,  but  which  constitute  as  elements  of 
thought,  sensation,  perception,  and  judgment  them- 
selves. This  has  been  termed  the  theory  of  conmion 
sense ;  but  a  more  proper  term  is  that  of  Psychology. 
It  aims  at  acquiring,  by  careful  investigation,  the  cer- 
tain elementary  principles  of  thought,  and  at  pointing 
out  the  steps  which  it  constantly  takes  in  all  parts  of 
human  knowledge .  Whilst  in  Scotland  a  glorious  band 
Vol.  L- 
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of  tliiiikers,  inth  Beid  at  their  head,  engaged  in  the 
search,  the  same  starting  point  was  adopted  in  Ger- 
many by  Slant,  whose  example  was  followed  by  a  host 
of  philosophers,  and  whose  investigations,  with  those 
of  the  latter,  constitute  a  brilliant  appendix  to  the  study, 
already  so  closely  discussed,  of  the  human  mind.  But 
the  German  school,  although  it  started  as  did  Beid 
with  the  Scotch  philosophers  and  Buffier,  from  the 
belief  of  a  primary  elementary  conviction,  deduced 
notwithstanding  very  different  consequences. 

Beginning  with  common  sense,  Beid  considers  it  as 
an  umpire,  or  natural  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  most 
rational,  if  not  the  most  elaborate,  dictates  of  reason. 
With  Beid,  conunon  sense  is  almost  tantamount  to  cer^ 
titude ;  or  at  least  he  admits  the  verdict  of  common 
sense  as  truth.  Not  so  the  Grerman  school,  although 
it  enters  more  f  uUy  and  deeper  than  Beid  in  the  study 
of  human  thought  This  dispky,  however  brilliant  it 
may  appear,  furnishes  no  dogmatical  consequences  of 
so  elementary  and  simple  a  nature  as  those  admitted 
by  Beid;  but  thdr  admission  has  not  been  ratified 
either  by  the  vulgar  or  the  learned.  The  first  knows 
nothing  of  them ;  the  latter  points  them  out,  it  is  true, 
but  the  sense  required  is  not  (xmmum  sense.  Beducing 
our  inquiry  respecting  German  philosophy  to  four  of 
the  principal  leaders,  these  four  doctrines  may  be 
termed  MeniaUsm^  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Pure 
Beason,  {Kant;)  Subjectivism^  or  the  unity  of  the 
object  perceived,  with  the  mind  perceiving,  {Fickte ;) 
Na/bwraUsm  or  Ahsdhitism^  or  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  mind  that  perceives  with  the  object  perceived, 
{Schdlmg ;)  and  lastly  (with  us)  IntdleckuxUsmj  or 
tiie  absolute  Identity  of  Existence  and  Intelligence,  of 
Matter  and  Mind,  (Sisgd.)  From  such  of  our  I'eaders 
who  are  conversant  with  German  philosophy,  we  claim 
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indulgenoe  for  thii8  attempting  to  define  briefly  doo- 
trineseaBentiallydiffiised.  However,  as  we  aim  at  tnuv 
ing  eacli  doctrine  in  broad  and  distinct  lines,  so  as  to 
render  them  evident  to  the  uninitiated  in  philosophical 
mattersy  we  have  recourse  to  expressions  as  trite  as 
possible.  It  is  for  thinkers  who  aim  at  establishing 
some  system  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  matter  of  no  less 
importance  than  of  difficulty,  to  discover  some  name 
for  the  system,  at  once  appropriate  and  new.  The  fiEust 
is,  that  the  matter  is  much  the  same,  and  each  succeed- 
ing writer  has  to  exert  his  ingenuity  in  order  to 
express  in  other  terms  a  subject  which  scarcely  admits 
of  such  a  broad  distinction.  Kant,  in  entitling  his 
inquiry  iuto  the  elementary  beliefe  of  the  mind,  the 
«  ^tidsm  of  pnre  Reaflo<  merely  gives  another  mime 
to  Rationalism.  The  store  seems  almost  exhausted,  for 
since  the  ^^  critical  philosophy,^  no  new  name  has  been 
given.  The  doctrines  take  the  name  of  the  teacher, 
whenever  that  name  permits ;  thus  Elantism  and  He- 
geHsm  are  terms  in  use,  but  Fichte  and  Schelling  are 
names  which  do  not  allow  the  final  addition.  We  pre- 
fer to  proper  names  some  term  which  may  point  out 
the  leading  doctrine. 

The  difficulty  to  which  we  refer,  appears  to  have 
been  found  insuperable  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  had 
recourse  to  an  old  term  to  designate  the  ^'Eclectic 
Philosophy,''  or  Eclectism.  This  term,  which  expresses 
"  choice,"  is  another  word  for  "  judgment."  It  was  an 
attempt  to  cull  the  choicest  flowers  of  French,  English, 
and  Grerman  philosophy ;  which  would  unite  in  perfec- 
tion the  choicest  odors  and  colors.  But  ^^  Eclectism  ^ 
soon  became  a  byword ;  and  in  a  short  time  this  doc- 
trine which  pompously  professed  to  unite,  in  one  strong 
inseparable  bond,  the  essences  or  truths  of  all  philoso- 
phy, was  considered  as  a  vain  and  delusory  attempt, 
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altogether  irrational,  to  supersede  Rationalism  by 
EclectisuL  In  fSact,  Eclectism  was  either  what  it  always 
had  been, — a  doctrine  professing  merely  to  choose^  or 
else  it  was  meant  to  signify  final  judgment  or  Reason. 
Now,  however  great  the  merit  of  assembling  judicionsly 
the  elements  of  judgment,  a  well-marked  boundary 
exists  between  that  act  of  the  mind,  and  the  one  which 
proceeds  to  pronounce  the  verdict.  It  is  Eclectism,  or 
judicious  choice,  that  brings  forward  the  witnesses,  and 
displays  the  testimony,  but  the  office  of  Judge  is  per- 
formed by  Reason,  sagacity,  or  understanding.  With, 
out  the  testimony,  no  judgment :  and  that  testimony, 
unless  it  be  adequate,  would  leave  the  judgment  unin- 
formed. It  belongs  to  Reason  to  question  the  wit* 
nesses  which  Eclectism  produces.  Eclectism  can  there- 
fore lay  no  claim  at  constituting  a  doctrine  of  all  doc- 
trines ;  for  it  is  merely  the  rehearsal  of  the  opinions 
which  are  considered  as  the  best  Rationalism,  there- 
fore, was  not  superseded  by  Eclectism,  but  the  very 
failure  of  M.  Cousin  was  usefal  to  the  great  cause  of 
Free  Inquiry,  by  the  luminous  discussion  into  which 
that  deep  thinker  entered,  and  by  the  negative  result 
of  his  conclusions. 

K  Scepticism  be  admitted  to  constitute  a  branch  of 
Rationalism,  this  latter  may  also  be  considered  as  em- 
bracing in  the  wide  circle  of  human  Thought  two 
other  doctrines,  although  they  are  grounded  stiU  more 
firmly  than  Sceptidsm  on  the  denial  of  Rationalism. 
These  doctrines,  which  are  Mysticism  andFideism,  may 
be  likened  to  the  o%ring  which  deny  the  parent,  and 
claim  to  belong  to  some  higher  descent ;  but  their  fate, 
like  that  of  all  impostors,  is  to  deceive  the  simple  onlyi 
and  to  lose  on  close  investigation  all  their  assumed  im- 
portance. The  fallacy  of  Mysticism  consists  in  assert- 
ing undue  confidence  in  the  spontaneous  gush  of  the 
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iLmnan  Tbonght  when  actuated  by  strong  enthusiastic 
feelings.  The  visionary  emotions  of  Thought  are  main- 
tained to  be  above  Reason ;  and  individual  spontaneity 
above  common  or  universal  sense.  Fideiem  (pistis, 
fides)  is,  in  some  degree,  akin  to  lifysticism  when,  in- 
stead of  being  content  to  remain  in  tne  usual  course  of 
things  as  instinctive  belief  or  as  rational  faith,  a  natu- 
ralj  iivnate  jMrentage  is  claimed  with  Supreme  Perfec- 
tion as  an  instinct  or  faith  of  the  soul — a  faith  distinct 
from  the  low,  abject  faith,  termed  rational.  Such  pre- 
tensions can  only  be  met  by  Rationalism — ^unless  Fide- 
ism  claims  to  be  self-evident  as  is  our  consciousness  of 
relative  existence.  But  even  then  the  ground  would 
be  that  of  Rationalism.  Faith,  as  a  feeling,  exists  uur 
doubtedly,  and  the  term  has  been  adopted  to  express  re- 
ligious belief;  but  the  object  of  that  faith,  we  trust,  we 
shall  prove  to  be  unknown  to  man,  unless  revealed. 
The  natural  feeling  of  faith,  thus  ensconced  in  the  Su- 
preme object  of  adoration,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  consid- 
ered to  be  also  of  a  transcendent  nature.  The  error  is 
harmless,  so  long  as  nothing  is  deduced  therefrom, 
and  faith  remains  on  practical  ground :  but  when  instead 
of  a  natural  feeling  termed  faith,  or  trust  in  things  as 
real,  and  in  Reason  as  true — when  instead  of  that  Faith, 
and  a  God  revealed,  it  is  maintained  that  divine  faith 
is  distinct  from  rational  faith,  not  because  of  the  object 
of  faith,  but  on  account  of  its  own  peculiar  nature, 
which  points  to  God,  as  the  magnet  does  to  the  north, 
then  the  assumption  requires  proof^  and  that  faith  must 
be  pointed  out  to  ns  in  every  human  being.  The  mat- 
ter, we  repeat,  is  of  no  consequence  on  the  practical 
ground  of  Faith  in  the  Almighty ;  but  those  who  rea- 
son upon  that  point  must  prove  the  eidstence  of  such  a 
Faith  without  a  Grod  •  revealed ;  this  involves  the  d 
priori  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  d 
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posteriori  or  rational  proof  would  be  an  appeal  to 
Kationalism.  On  slippery  ground  precaution  can  alone 
prevent  stmnbling.  It  is  therefore  requisite,  in  speak- 
ing of  Faith,  not  to  fidl  into  the  faUacy  of  confusion. 
Mdeism  or  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  Faith  is,  in 
fiict,  neither  philbsophical  nor  religious  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  Philosophy  and  Religion.  The 
first  we  consider  to  be  grounded  on  podtive  beHef  and 
rational  Mth,  the  second  on  the  primary  revelation  of 
the  Almighty  as  Supreme  Power,  Supreme  Wisdom, 
and  Supreme  Goodness.  The  feeling  is  human,  and  is 
of  the  same  nature  in  itself  as  rational  faith ;  but  the 
object,  instead  of  being  a  rational  consequence,  is  of  a 
nature  which  we  are  convinced  would  have  been  un- 
known to  man,  and  of  which  all  that  has  been  given  to 
man  to  know  is  that  He  is  the  Almighty.  Natural 
Beligion  we  maintain  to  be  the  imagination  of  man 
working  upon  the  notions  he  has  framed  to  himself  of 
God.  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  prove, 
most  clearly,  that  man  not  only  does  not  possess  a  nair 
v/rcH  or  spontaneous  knowledge  of  God,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  his  nature  itself,  he  is  always  clouding 
and  darkening  that  bright  revelation  with  his  fanciful 
or  mythic  views.  This  pristine  revelation  is  what  the 
Jewish  legislator  appeals  to,  when  he  reminds  the  mys- 
terious chosen  race  of  the  ^^  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob."  But  the  Unity  of  the  Almighty  is  still 
more  apparent  in  Christianity,  for  there  though  Christ 
was  man,  yet  the  Word  was  God.  And  to  enforce, 
as  it  were,  this  unity,  to  hold  up  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  that  same 
Saviour  as  the  Almighty,  the  existence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (a  term  in  which  the  inadequacy  of  human  lan- 
guage to  express  the  Lord  iil  most  conspicuous)  is 
pointed  out  as  the  Almighty  acting.    The  Christian 
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Trinity  is  the  Unity  of  God.  In  Christ,  as  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Christian  sees  the  Almighty.  If  such  is  the 
real  state  of  things,  neither  the  revelation  of  Moses, 
which  was  a  mission  against  Idolatry ;  nor  the  mission 
of  Jesus,  in  whom  neither  the  Son  of  Grod  nor  the  Son  of 
man,  nor  the  Saviour  is  adored,  but  the  Almighty  as  the 
Father,  in  neither  of  these  missions  can  any  thing  be 
pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  pristine  revelation, 
the  Almighty.  We  must,  however,  forego  entering  fur- 
ther on  this  topic  for  the  present.  We  only  endeavor  to 
point  out  the  mystery  as  a  fact ;  we  attempt  no  explar 
nation.  With  us  the  basis  of  religious  faith  is  the 
Almighty  as  revealed.  That  point  once  established,  it 
rises  superior  to  the  highest  inferences  of  human 
Season,  when  Season  seems  to  infer  consequences  con- 
tradictory to  the  Power,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Good- 
ness of  the  Almighty.  In  such  instances,  indeed  too 
common.  Faith  in  the  Almighty,  as  revealed,  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  religious  mind.  Evil  exists,  and  Evil 
triumphs;  but  our  Faith  is  in  God,  who  revealed  to  us 
His  Existence,  as  the  Almighty ;  and  therefore  when 
Season  insinuates  that  His  Power  is  weak,  for  Christ  is 
on  the  cross ;  that  His  Wisdom  is  absurd,  for  man.  His 
creation,  is  the  child  of  error ;  that  His  Goodness  is  an 
infatuation  against  which  the  groans  of  the  suffering 
loudly  protest,  in  all  these  positions  of  extreme  diffi* 
culty,  where  Season  sees  no  light,  where  aU  is  darkness, 
divine  Faith  shines  through  the  gloom  with  a  brightness 
that  dispels  our  fears  without  informing  our  Season. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  our  conviction  of 
the  Truth  of  Sevelation  is  most  deep,  we  deny  to 
others  the  right  of  attempting  to  ground  their  religious 
fiuth  on  some  peculiar  feeling  of  the  Human  Mind. 
All  we  require  is,  that  such  a  &cu[ty  be  pointed  out  to 
us,  for  we  have  sought  it  in  vain.    On  this  point,  as  in 
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regard  to  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  many  may 
believe  that  it  is  strengthening  religion,  to  show  that 
the  notion  of  Grod  exists  naturally  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  thns  the  search  is  biassed  by  the  wish  of  discover^ 
ing  the  object  they  seek  to  find.  We  consider  this 
error  to  be  very  common,  but  we  admit  the  right  of 
man  to  build  on  error. 

Myaticism^  or  the  doctrine  of  spiritnal  influence,  and 
Mdeiem^  or  the  doctrine  of  Faith  in  God  placed  in  every 
man  as  a  natural  fistculty  of  the  soul,  we  conceive  to  be 
the  essences  of  Mythology  and  of  religious  error ;  and, 
as  such,  to  be  the  natuitd  bent  or  inclination  of  the 
human  mind.  This  natural  bent  is  the  source  of  all 
hypothesis,  although  it  be  the  only  road  by  which 
we  arrive  at  Truth.  This  &ct  on  which  Descartes  in- 
sists so  strenuously,  was  no  less  admitted  by  our  great 
philosopher.  Lord  Bacon,  whose  opinion  on  a  principle 
of  so  primaiy  a  nature,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
This  Essay  on  positive  faith  being  limited  to  the  out- 
lines of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  pointing  out,  in 
each  principial  doctrine,  the  mere  elementary  princi- 
ples, it  may  appear  strange  that  we  did  not  begin  by  set* 
ting  forth  the  tenets  of  the  ^^  father  of  Experimental 
Philosophy''  respecting  the  first  steps  of  the  human 
mind  towards  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  either 
divine  or  human.  But  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
aim  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  to  constitute 
science,  science  practical  and  useful,  a  science  yielding 
^  fruit ; "  and  as  he  rather  avoids  metaphysical  doctrines, 
such  as  those  of  the  Cartesian  school,  we  preferred 
postponing  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  Lord  Bacon 
untQ  we  had  given  a  brief  summary  of  modem  philoso* 
phy.  The  Verulamian  reformation  of  philosophy  pre- 
ceded, in  fact,  the  Cartesian;  indeed,  Descartes  ap* 
proves  in  several  of  his  letters  the  method  of  Bacon, 
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bat  the  disqnisitions  of  the  former  on  the  principle  of 
Thought  are  not  the  less  original.  Bacon  aimed  at 
establishing  positiye  science,  and  to  advance  the  dich 
coveries  of  Man  in  nature.  The  discussions  of  the 
Scholastics  had  produced  on  his  mind  a  most  unfavor- 
able impression.  ^^  Away,'^  he  tells  us,  '^  with  a  science 
which  brings  forth  nothing  but  disputation — ^a  science 
which  is  neither  a  vineyard  nor  an  olive  ground,  but 
an  intricate  wood  of  briars  and  thistles,  from  which 
tliose  who  lose  themselves  in  it  bring  away  many 
scratches,  and  no  food."  (Nov.  Org.  lib.  1,  Aph.  75). 
Bacon  certainly  no  more  invented  Induction  than  Watt 
invented  Steam ;  but  Bacon,  like  Watt,  taught  men  to 
use  a  power  they  unheeded.  Judgment,  inference  or 
induction,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon,  demands  &cte 
proved  by  experiment  and  observation,  and  not  merely 
by  logical  controversy  or  argument  such  as  the  scholastics 
delighted  in,  and  without  which  they  thought  nothing 
could  be  done.  It  is  not  that  Bacon  gainsays  the  value 
of  argument  (reasoning;  syUogism),  lie  only  maintains 
that  man  should  argae  from  what  he  knows.  Bat  does 
it  follow  that  Bacon  was  ignorant  of  the  nsnal  method 
of  the  hnman  mind,  that  of  arguing  from  supposition  or 
hypothesis?  How  fer this  reproach  is  warranted,  we 
shall  see  later.  Here  it  is  merely  stated  that  Bacon 
only  denied  argument  grounded  on  hasty  and  general 
induction ;  he  required  individual  facts,  not  only  affi/rmr 
athe  but  also  negative;  in  short,  the  for  and  against. 
^  There  may  exist,  and  there  is,  two  roads  or  methods 
leading  to  Truth,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  the  one,  starting 
from  our  sensations  and  individual  facts,  rises  at  once 
to  the  most  general  principles,  and  leaning  on  these 
principles,  as  on  so  many  unshakable  truths,  deduces 
from  ihence  average  axioms,  or  else  refers  these  axioms 
to  those  principles  in  order  to  better  judge  of  them,  and 
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the  latter  method  k  the  one  most  oommonly  in  nsa 
The  other  method  takes  also  for  its  starting  point  the 
sensations,  and  indiTidnal  &iCia^  bnt  rises  slowly  and 
gradnaUy,  without  omitting  a  single  step,  and  reaches 
very  late  to  the  most  general  propositions.  This  lat^ 
ter  is  the  trne  one,  bnt  no  one  has  yet  attempted  it. " 
(Nov.  Org.  Lib.  1,  Aph.  19.)  And  again  (Aph.  2a) 
^  Both  of  these  methods  starting  from  onr  sensationa^ 
and  individnal  things,  only  rest  when  the  most  general 
have  been  attained,  but  there  exists  between  them  this 
great  difference :  The  one  only  skims  lightly  over  ex* 
perience,  and  merely  touches  it  flying,  as  it  were ;  whilst 
the  other  proceeds  with  method,  and  halts  as  long  as 
it  is  necessaiy.  The  flrst  seats  itself  with  a  single  bound 
in  the  midst  of  vague,  abstract,  and  useless  theories^ 
whilst  the  latter  rises  steadily  by  degrees  to  the  real 
and  avowed  principles  of  Nature." 

The  Baconian  reformation  of  argument  therefore 
by  no  means  asserte  principles  contrary  to  the  Axkb> 
tdian  method  of  reasomng  or  syllogism,  which  remains^ 
as  Aristotle  gave  it,  2,000  years  ago;  only  Bacon,  in> 
stead  of  proceeding  from  general  propodtions  hypo- 
thetically  advanced  to  individual  conclusions,  advances 
cautioudy  from  particular,  individual  £bm^  carefully 
investigated  by  experiment  and  observation,  and  thenoe 
deduces,  not  universal  conclusions,  but  average  or  mid* 
die  assertions,  as  those  on  which  science  can  more  surely 
depend.  It  was  more  particularly  against  the  Scholaa. 
ti<»,  than  against  Aristotle,  that  the  shafts  of  the  Ba^ 
conian  censure  were  directed  on  account  of  the  abuse 
of  one  of  the  forms  of  argument  laid  down  by  Aristotle 
many  centuries  ago,  into  which  the  school-men  had  been 
.  gradually  betrayed,  and  by  which  they  always  reasoned 
fix>m  general  propositions  to  particular  ones.  Thus,  if 
we  suppose  the  point  to  be  ascertained  to  consiab  in 
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knowing  whedier  the  Snn,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars 
gravitate.  This  question  the  school'^nen  soon  settled 
by  means  of  the  following  argmnent  or  syllogism  in 
form:  All  bodies  or  substances  gravitate — ^now  the 
son,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  snbstanoes — There- 
fore, the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  gravitate.  The 
Baconian  method  arguments  contrariwise.  It  would 
begin  by  ascertaining  by  means  of  careful  observation 
and  experiment,  that  certain  bodies  have  weight,  L  a, 
gravitate.  The  first  proposition  would  then  be  that, 
according  to  careful  induction,  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  such  and  such  bodies  gravitated  or  had  weight. 
BVom  thence  would  proceed  the  middle  proposition ; 
now,  all  bodies  until  yet  observed  gravitate  in  what- 
ever part  of  space  they  may  be  situated.  Then  comes 
the  affirmation;  therefore,  all  bodies  gravitate,  affir- 
mation only  applicable  to  tiie  heavenly  lights  when  the 
same  inductive  method  has  proved  them  to  possess  that 
peculiar  property  termed  gravitation,  the  real  nature 
of  which  would  remain  as  mysterious  as  ever.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  Baconian  induction  does  not  consist  in 
a  mere  childish  enumeration  of  &cts  leading  to  hasty 
conclusions,  susceptible  of  being  overturned  by  the  first 
contradictory  instance,  nor  is  it  drawn  firom  a  limited 
number  of  fisicts,  nor  from  such  &cto  as  are  of  daily  oc^ 
cnrrence.  Sound  induction,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
chooses  from  different  quarters,  and  ^^from  varied cir- 
comstances,  including  both  affirmative  and  negative 
fiicts  in  the  circle  of  observation  and  experiment,  and 
b^inning  by  rejecting  the  negative  fisu^ts,  collects  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  affirmative  by  which  it  abides." 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  method  of  Lord  Bacon 
does  not  merely  conclude  that  the  same  event  will  oc- 
cur in  the  same  given  dreumstances,  because  it  is  ^en- 
eraSy  believed  to  be  so,  but  it  enacts  that  that  point 
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should  become  a  subject  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, either  direct  or  indirect. 

It  is  not  our  task  to  enter  into  any  discussion  re- 
specting the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  inductive  method 
as  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon.  Those  who  desire  to  know 
more,  must  have  recourse  to  works  such  as  those  of 
Professor  Flayfair,  or  M.  Stuart  WH.  Modem  science 
certainly  differs  with  respect  to  method,  from  the  Ba- 
conian, being  the  study  of  effects^  and  considering  as 
quite  illusory  the  search  of  the  primary  cause,  whilst 
it  admits  the  plm*ality  of  causes.  We  have  not  either  to 
enter  into  the  personal  objections  made,  such  as  that  of 
perverseness,  as  having  traduced  the  memory  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  of  lowering  his  contemporaries  in  men's 
esteem,  or  that  of  attempting  to  undermine  all  religion 
and  morality.  Objections  of  this  kind,  which  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  Neo-Roman  school  headed  by  de  Maietre^ 
point  out  clearly  the  inveterate  hate  of  that  cUque^ 
against  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  may  serve  as 
an  antidote  against  the  studied  eulogy  of  those  who  see 
in  Bome,  and  in  her  secular  method  of  instruction,  the 
only  true  source  of  knowledge.  Without  attempting 
to  throw  a  veil  over  the  fatal  fault  of  Bacon,  which 
justifies  the  poet  who  brands  him  with  the  appellation 
of  the  ^^  meanest  of  mankind, "  and  without  considering 
him  as  the  only  source  of  ^  inductive  philosophy,'^  or  as 
£Ekultless  even  in  his  efforts  to  bestow  on  Man  a  Tiez^?  or- 
gem  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  we  venture  to 
maintain  that  no  thinker  ever  less  deserved  the  ob- 
loquy of  religious  men,  or  pointed  out  more  clearly  the 
broad  distinction  between  rational  and  divine  faith. 
To  this  we  shall  refer  at  a  later  period.  It  is  with 
certain  philosophical  errors  respecting  the  first  steps  of 
the  human  mind  towards  knowledge,  errors  which  have 
been  reproached  to  Bacon,  that  we  have  here  to  do. 
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Thus  he  has  been  said  to  have,  Ist,  nnderrated  and  mis- 
oonceived  tlie  value  of  the  Mind;  2d,  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  very  first  principle  of  all  inquiry,  that 
which  leads  the  way  in  all  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  8d, 
to  have  waged  war  against  hypothesis,  by  the  very 
means  of  an  hypothesis.  Now  as  these  points  bear 
entirely  on  those  first  steps  in  human  knowledge  which 
CQnstitute  h^/ief  and  positive  faith,  the  subject,  we  be* 
lieve,  will  be  in  some  measure  elucidated  by  an  exposi- 
tion of  Lord  Bacon's  tenets.  The  memory  of  that 
great,  and  unfortunate  philosopher  is,  we  conceive, 
quite  free  from  the  imputation  of  such  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. The  opinion  of  Bacon's  great  rival,  of  Descartes, 
may  be  here  brought  forward  as  the  first  in  time,  if  not 
in  weight.  This  opinion  is  extant  in  a  letter  written 
by  Descartes  six  years  after  the  death  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  five  years  before  the  publication  of  Descartes'  first 
work.  (1637.)  Li  this  letter  addressed  from  Holland 
to  his  Parisian  correspondent  Father  Mersenne,  Des- 
cartes expresses  himself  in  the  following  words :  '^  You 
>nsh  to  learn  from  me  in  which  manner  useful  experi- 
ments are  to  be  made.  On  that  subject,  after  all  that 
Yerulam  has  written  thereon,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  without  extending  our  researches  unto  the  very 
slightest  particularities  respecting  any  matter,  our  prin- 
cipal care  ought  to  be  to  form  general  collections  of 
aU  the  most  common  things  of  those  which  are  quite 
certain,  and  can  be  ascertained  without  expense.  Thus 
for  instance,  it  would  be  useful  to  observe,  whether  all 
fossil  shells  are  turned  into  layers  having  the  same 
direction,  and  if  the  same  direction  persists  beyond  the 
Hne :  if  the  bodies  of  all  animals  present  three  cavities, 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  so  on,  for  all  these  things 
apparently  indifferent  are  of  use  in  the  search  of  Truth. 
As  to  the  more  particular  researches  (experiments)  it 
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is  impossible  to  avoid  many  stiperftaons  and  even  er- 
roneous ones  if  the  trutli  of  things  be  not  known  be* 
forehand."  ((Eavres  compL  de  Descartes.  Lettres  an  P. 
Mersenne.)  These  lines  of  Descartes  express  the  meta> 
physical  tendency  of  his  mind.  In  saying  that  ezperi. 
ments  are  not  entered  into  without  some  previooi 
knowledge  of  Truth,  he  means  that  they  are  not  made 
haphazard,  but  that  the  mind  conducts  the  process  in  a 
peculiar  way  according  to  the  nature  of  the  experiments 
But  Descartes  only  repeats,  on  this  occasion,  the  very 
opinion  of  Bacon,  who  tells  us  that  the  mind  judges  of 
experiment  in  two  ways:  1.  By  a  kind  of  sagacity 
above  all  philosophy.  2.  By  induction  or  inference* 
This  natural  sagacity  Bacon  proposes  to  help  by  tiie 
means  of  a  new  organ,  (novum  organum,)  which  &cS&- 
tates  the  inquiry  by  laying  before  the  mind,  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  the  facts  inquired  into.  But  Bacon  was 
too  great  a  practical  philosopher  to  admit  that  beyond 
that  innate,  instinctive  sagacity,  any  relative  truths 
could  be  known  without  their  being  attended  to,  and 
without  the  validity  of  the  conditions  being  attested* 
According  to  Lord  Bacon,  this  innate  sagacity  is  the 
guide  to  Truth,  but  does  not  constitute  Truth  herselE 
Bacon,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  rightly  as  hav- 
ing underrated  the  value  of  the  mind 

An  objection  of  a  more  serious  nature  against  Lord 
Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  is  now  prevailing  in  the  schools, 
not  only  of  France  and  Germany,  but  even  of  England. 
He  stands  arraigned  for  having  been  ignorant  of  the 
natural  method  of  the  mind,  of  the  process  instinctively 
adopted  to  arrive  at  Truth ;  L  e.,  fiinst,  by  guessing  and 
then  verifying.  This  accusation,  which  we  have  heard 
fall  from  the  lips  of  men  of  high  and  undoubted  talent^ 
of  MM.  Victor  Cousin  and  Auguste  Comte,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  in  their  respective  works ;  has  found  in 
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England  not  a  mere  taoit  assent,  but  a  fbll  and  open 
avoweL  Distrnsting  onr  own  strength  before  such 
powerfol  antagonists,  we  ask  leave  to  bring  into 
tbe  field  Lord  Bacon  himself^  and  we  feel  confident 
tkat  the  sturdy  champion  will  prove  worthy  of  the 
task. 

For  the  entire  judgment  delivered  by  M.  Victor 
Cousin  on  this  point  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  we 
refer  to  his  ^^  Cours  de  THistoire  de  la  Philosophic,  voL 
L  p.  100,  and  seq.,"  and  merely  state  that  this  judgment 
of  M.  Cousin  has  been  widely  circulated  by  his  disci- 
piea  M.  Auguste  Comte,  considering  the  real  process 
of  the  mind  in  all  inquiry  to  be  a  desideratum  in  phi- 
losophy, enters  fully  and  copiously  on  that  subject  in 
his  ^  Cours  de  Philosophie  positive,  2m.  vol.  pp.  488 
to  468.''  An  eminent  English  philosopher,  M.  Stuart 
Mill,  concurs  in  the  view  adopted  by  M.  .Augoste 
Comte,  and  quotes  the  following  words  of  that  deep 
thinker  as  a  dear  statement  of  the  position :  ^  Some 
fSact  is  as  yet  little  understood,  or  some  law  is  unknown : 
we  frame  on  the  subject  an  hypothesis  as  accordant  as 
possible  with  the  whole  of  the  data  already  possessed, 
and  the  science,  being  thus  enabled  to  move  forward 
freely,  always  ends  by  leading  to  new  consequences  ca- 
pable of  observation,  which  either  confirm  or  refrite, 
unequivocally,  the  first  supposition.  Neither  indue* 
tion  nor  deduction  would  enable  us  to  understand  even 
the  simplest  phenomena  if  we  did  not  oommmoe  % 
cmticipatinff  on  the  results ;  by  making  a  provisional 
supposition,  at  first  essentially  conjectural  as  to  some 
of  the  very  notions  which  constitute  the  final  object  of 
the  inquiry.  It  is  in  this  way,  which  has  some  resem- 
blance  to  the  methods  of  approximation  of  mathema- 
tidansy  that  we  arrive,  by  means  of  hypothesis,  at  con- 
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dnsions  not  hypotheticaL"    (A  syston  of  Logic  by  M. 
J.  Stuart  llilERf  voL  ii.  Book  8,  ch.  xiv.  p.  20.) 

Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  evidently  considers  the  Baconian  method 
which  demands  £sicts  and  not  hypotheses  as  somewhat 
erroneous,  and  denies  that  the  cause  assigned  should  be 
a  cause  already  known,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
saying  that  we  could  never  become  acquainted  with 
any  new  cause.  Speaking  of  the  discoveries  of  Kepler 
and  Copernicus,  Mr.  Whewell  remarks  that  ^'Real  dis- 
coveries are  thus  mixed  up  with  baseless  assumptions ; 
profound  sagadty  is  combined  with  fanciful  conjecture ; 
not  rarely  or  in  peculiar  inatancea^  hU  commordy  a/nd 
m  moat  oaaes^  probatHy  in  aU^  if  we  could  read  the 
thoughts  of  discoverers  as  we  read  the  books  of  Kep- 
ler. To  try  wrong  guesses  is  apparently  the  only  way 
to  hit  upon  right  ones.''  These  views  of  Mr.  WheweU 
elicit  the  following  reflexions  from  the  eminent  re- 
viewer of  Mr.  Whewell's  above-mentioned  work,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1887 : 
''These  views  of  Mr.  WheweU  bear  a  strikmg  simi- 
larity to  those  contained  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  had  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  been  aware^of  this, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  them  in  conforma- 
tion of  his  own  observations :  '  Nothing,  even  in 
mathematical  science,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a 
collection  of  scientific  facts  are  of  themselves  incapable 
of  leading  to  discovery,  or  to  the  determination  of 
general  laws,  unless  they  contain  the  predominating 
&ct  or  relation  in  which  the  discovery  mainly  re- 
sides.' In  order  to  give  additional  support  to  these 
views,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  general 
character  of  the  process  by  which  a  mind  of  acknowl- 
edged power  proceeds  in  tiie  path  of  successfiil  inquiry. 
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The  history  of  scienoe  does  not  furnish  ns  with  much 
information  on  this  head,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  found  at 
all  it  must  be  gleaned  from  the  lives  of  eminent  men. 
"Whatever  this  process  may  be  in  its  details,  if  it  has 
any,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  donbt  that  in  its 
generalities  at  least,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  tike  method 
ef  induction.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  consistent  with  Truth  and 
with  the  sound  principles  of  the  elements  of  the  pro- 
cess of  scientific  inquiry,  than  the  value  laid  by  thinkers 
upon  hypothesis,  or  supposition,  as  a  first  step  in  all 
JSdi  inqSry.^he  only^int  here  at  iagae  is  whether 
Lord  Bacon  overlooked  this  first  step,  or  whether 
Bacon^s  very  first  position  has  not  been  overlooked. 
Does  not  Lord  Yerulam  lay  down  as  a  first  truth  fully 
confirmed  by  experience  that  on  account  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind  which,  like  a  &ulty 
mirror,  always  reflects  false  images,  man  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  anticipates  or  guess  at  Truth?  Does 
he  not  consider  all  human  inquiry  as  susceptible  of 
being  ranged  under  two  heads,  viz.,  as  ArUicipaHone 
ef  Nabu/re^  and  as  InterpretoMona  of  Naimre.  Bacon, 
it  is  true,  does  not  say  that  the  method  of  inquiry 
should  be  first  to  guess  and  then  to  verify;  but  he 
says  man  cannot  do  otherwise.  With  him  it  constitutes 
no  method  peculiar  to  any  particukr  road  which  may 
be  taken  or  not,  bnt  it  is  the  only  road  the  mind  can 
follow.  The  undoubted  tenor  of  this  very  first  position 
of  the  inductive  method  we  conceive  to  be  sufficient  to 
vindicate  Lord  Bacon  from  having  made  the  oversight 
alluded  to. 

But  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced.    Does  he 

not,  in  the  "  Novum  Organum,''  when  exposing  the 

various  instances  or  £Eu^ts  which  he  deems  worthy  of 

becoming  the  objects  of  inductive  investigation,  does 

Vol. 
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he  not  constantly  produce  at  the  same  time  the  varions 
hypotheses  or  guesses  which  have  been  made  as  so 
many  anticipations?  And  the  well-known  Experi- 
mentum  crucis,  what  else  is  it,  than  a  means  of  pointing 
out  between  two  hypotheses  or  theories,  the  road  that 
is  to  be  taken?  Even  when  discussing  subjects  not 
capable  of  experimentation,  such  as  that  fisusulty  of  the 
Mind  termed  Memory,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  overrated,  does  not  Lord  Bacon  expressly  state  that 
without  a  pre-notion  of  the  thing  we  se^  we  can 
never  hope  to  discover  intentionally  the  object  sought 
after  ?  And  in  explaining  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  Rhetoric,  does  he  not  commence  by  saying  that  he 
will  proceed  according  to  his  usual  method,  that  of 
^^  beginning  by  loosening  the  ground,'^  and  after  an* 
tidpating,  by  an  insufficient  definition,  he  then  re* 
marks,  "  we  will  now  go  deeper "  The  very  essence^ 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Baconian  method,  consists 
then  in  the  admission  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  mind  man  always  proceeds  by  anticipating  the 
truth,  by  guessing,  but  that  this  is  not  true  Induction, 
it  is  merely  an  Anticipation  of  Nature.  Now,  Bacon 
proposed  by  his  method  of  Induction  to  arrive  at  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature.  Nor  does  this  occur  imme* 
diately.  Bacon  terms  his  first  harvest  an  approxima- 
tion to  truth,  approximation  insufficient,  it  is  true,  but 
yet  "  far  better  than  confusion.'* 

It  is  to  be  attributed,  we  believe,  to  the  metaphori- 
cal language  in  which  it  pleased  Lord  Bacon  to  ex- 
press himself,  that  he  has  been  considered  as  denying 
the  use  of  hypothesis  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge ; 
although  well  aware  how  very  requisite  it  was  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  terms  the  least  susceptible  of  mistake. 
"  For  hoping  well  to  deliver  myself  from  mistaking,  by 
the  order  and  perspicuous  expressing  of  that  I  do  pro- 
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pound,  I  am  zealous  and  affectionate,'^  says  Lord  Bacon, 
^^to  recede  as  little  from  Antiquity,  either  in  terms  or 
opinions,  as  may  stand  with  truth  and  the  proficience 
of  knowledge." 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting 
the  perfect  analogy  which  we  maintain  to  exist  in  the 
^Anticipation  of  Natnre"  of  Lord  Bacon,  and'  the 
modem  view  taken  of  the  nse  of  Hypotheses  in  scien- 
tific Inquiry,  this  latter  view,  we  beUeve,  to  be  most 
vndonbtedly  true.  Lideed,  the  value  of  that  opinion, 
we  conceive,  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  &ict  that 
men  of  such  intellectual  eminence  as  MM.  Whewell, 
Stuart  Mill,  Cousin,  and  Oomte,  are  unanimous  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  hypothesis  or  supposition  as  an 
antecedent  to  positive  knowledge.  Tet  we  again  re- 
mark, with  those  thinkers,  hypothesis  is  something 
optional,  whilst  with  Lord  Bacon  it  is  the  natural  and 
requisite  way. 

The  two  immortal  founders  of  modem  phfloBophy, 
Bacon  of  Yerulam  and  Descartes,  may  then  be  consid- 
ered,  we  beKeve,  as  agreeing  perf^on  one  most  im- 
portant  point,  although  they  express  themselves  some- 
what differentiy.  This  point  consists  in  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  mind  towards  knowledge.  With  Bacon 
it  is  an  anticipation ;  with  Descartes  it  is  an  Inclination 
of  Nature.  With  both,  it  is  the  imagination  that  trans- 
mits these  anticipations,  these  inclinations,  (or  indeed 
tiiat  creates  them.)  ^^  Sense,'^  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  send- 
eth  over  to  Lnagination  before  Beason  have  judged. 
.  •  .  Neither  is  the  Imagination  simply  and  only  a 
messenger,  but  is  invested  with,  or  at  leastwise  usurp* 
eth  no  small  authority  in  itself  besides  the  duty  of  the 
message.  .  .  .  And  in  all  persuasions  which  do  paint 
and  disguise  the  true  appearance  of  thiogs,  the  chief 
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recommendatioii  unto  Reason  is  from  the  Imagi- 
nation.'' (Of  the  Proficience  and  Adv.  of  Learning. 
On  the  Understanding.) 

With  Lord  Bacon,  as  with  Descartes,  Reason  is 
termed  Natural  Light ;  but  Bacon  conceives  this  nat* 
ural  light  somewhat  differently,  since  he  says  the  term 
is  used  in  two  several  senses,  "the  one,  that  which 
springeth  from  Reason,  Sense,  Induction,  Argument, 
according  to  the  Laws  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  other, 
that  which  is  imprinted  upon  the  spirit,  on  man  by  an 
inward  Instinct,  according  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
which  is  a  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  his  first  Estate ;  in 
which  latter  sense  only  he  is  participant  of  some  light 
and  discerning,  touching  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
law :  but  how  ?  sufScient  to  check  the  vice,  but  not  to 
inform  the  duty."  This  constitutes  with  Lord  Verulam 
the  highest  office  of  natural  Light  or  Reason ;  for  Reli- 
gion, as  well  moral  as  mystical,  he  deems  can  only  be 
attained  by  inspiration,  and  revelation  from  Grod.  But 
with  this  we  have  not  here  to  deal. 

Should  it  appear  problematic  to  any  reader,  whether 
the  Anticipation  of  Nature  of  Bacon,  be  really  the  same 

will  determine  at  once,  we  believe,  his  views  respecting 
doubtful  assertion  or  hypothesis :  ^'  The  registering  of 
doubts  hath  two  excellent  uses ;  the  one,  that  it  saveth 
Philosophy  from  errors  and  falsehoods;  when  that 
which  is  not  fully  appearing  is  not  collected  into  asser- 
tion, whereby  error  might  draw  error,  but  is  reserved 
in  doubt :  the  other,  that  the  entry  of  doubts  is  as  so 
many  suckers  or  sponges  to  draw  use  of  knowledge, 
insomuch  as  that  which  if  doubts  had  not  preceded,  a 
man  should  never  have  advised,  but  passed  it  ovw 
without  note,  is  by  the  suggestion  and  solicitation  of 
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doubts,  made  to  be  attended  and  applied.  But  both 
these  commodities  do  scarcely  countervail  an  inconven- 
ience which  will  intrude  itself  if  it  be  not  debarred ; 
which  JBj  that  when  a  doubt  is  once  received,  men 
labor  rather  how  to  keep  it  a  doubt  still,  than  how  to 
solve  it,  and  accordingly  bend  their  wits.  But  that 
use  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  to  be  allowed,  which 
laboreth  to  make  doubtful  things  certain,  and  not  those 
which  labor  to  make  certain  things  doubtful.  There- 
fore, these  calendars  of  doubts  I  commend  as  excellent 
things ;  so  that  there  be  this  caution  used,  that  when 
they  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  brought  to  resolution, 
they  be  from  thenceforth  omitted,  discarded,  and  not 
continued  to  cherish  and  encourage  men  in  doubting.^' 
(Of  the  Proficience  and  Adv.  of  Learning.  Registry 
of  Doubts.) 

Even  admitting  that  the  hope  entertained  by  Bacon, 
o(  fblfQling,  as  a  special  mission,  the  extinction  of  all 
hypotheses,  to  have  been  itself  a  mere  hypothesis,  an 
Idol  of  the  Tribe,  considering  as  universal  what  in 
reality  only  embraces  one  side  of  the  question ;  yet  the 
positive  fact  that  Bacon  deemed  hypothesis  to  be  the 
natural  road  to  Truth,  is  not  impaired.  It  would  in- 
deed  merely  prove,  that  the  difficulty  of  advancing 
beyond  the  Anticipation  of  Nature  was  insuperable,  and 
not  that  the  philosophy,  before  which  the  schoolmen 
quailed,  was  incompetent  to  point  out  the  first  steps 
which  lead  to  knowledge.  The  full  conviction  of 
Bacon  in  the  weakness  of  the  natural  bent  of  man,  may 
be  everywhere  perceived  in  his  writings :  *'  Men,"  he 
tells  us,  ^'  which  is  the  root  of  all  Error,  have  made  too 
untimely  a  departure,  and  too  remote  a  recess  from 
particulars."  And  again,  ^^  for  it  being  the  nature  of 
the  mind  of  man,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowl- 
edge, to  delight  in  the  spacious  liberty  of  generalities, 
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as  in  a  champaign  region,  and  not  in  the  indosnres  of 
particolarity ;  the  Mathematics  of  all  other  knowledge 
were  the  goodliest  fields  to  satisfy  that  appetite.**  Lord 
Bacon,  here  applying  the  definition  of  quantity,  deter- 
mined or  proportionable  to  Mathematics,  again  seiaes 
the  opportnnity  even  respecting  a  science  of  so  positive 
a  nature,  to  caution  against  the  natural  bias  of  the 
mind  to  go  astray. 

We  now  consider  ourselves  fully  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  the  starting  point  of  Modem  Philosophy  or  of 
Bationalism,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  natural 
bent  of  the  human  mind  towards  Error.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  deem  folly  confirmed  by  tiie  value  im- 
parted to  hypothesis,  as  the  most  natural  process  of  the 
mind  in  the  search  of  truth,  by  the  men  who  stand  at 
the  present  day  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  human  Intellect.  It  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Bacon  and  of  Descartes ;  it  is  still  the  doctrine  of 
Rationalism.  Let  the  religious  Mind,  consci^atiously 
convinced  that  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Aknighty  is  acquired  d  posteriori^  i  e.,  by  rational 
means,  ponder  well  on  tiiis  elementary  doctrine  of  Ra- 
tionalism: be  it  not  forgotten  that  their  conclusion 
^^far  overspreads  tiieir  basis.''  As  for  the  men  who, 
believing  in  Revelation,  attack  Rationalism  on  the 
score  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  they  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  such  was  not  the  doctrine  either  of  Bacon 
or  Descartes.  Free  inquiry  is  of  a  modest  and  unas- 
suming nature,  because  its  own  doctrines  assure  it  of 
its  own  weakness.  Toleration  is,  therefore,  the  essence 
of  free  inquiry  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Nor  does 
toleration  exclude  personal  conviction.  The  more  ra- 
tional that  conviction,  the  more  voluntary  the  adhesion 
of  Reason.  As  toleration  does  not  preclude  personal 
conviction,  so  does  Reason  admit  of  submission-cm  ra- 
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tional  grounds,  and  the  submiBsion  is  in  fact  a  rational 
one. 

Whatever  may  be  deemed  the  positive  valae  of  the 
Baconian  method,  we  avoid  carefully  all  discussion  on 
that  point  The  only  position  we  take  from  that  method 
is  the  very  first  step  towards  knowledge,  considered  as 
a  truth  confirmed  by  experience.  As  to  inquiries  of  a 
more  metaphysical  character,  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  well 
known,  eschewed  them.  Yet  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  metaphysical  views  of  Descartes  have  taken  a 
&r  deeper  root  than  the  metaphysical  tenets  advanced 
by  Lord  Bacon.  The  nicety  of  the  divisions  adopted 
by  the  latter  thinker,  who  defines  metaphysics  as  ^^  the 
Inquiry  of  formal  and  final  causes,'^  separating  at  the 
same  time  there&om  Primitive  or  summiuT  philosophy 
{phiU)eopTda  prvmd)  as  the  ^^  receptacle  of  axioms  of  a 
more  general  and  of  a  higher  nature,'^  and  therefore 
worthy  of  ihe  name  of  Original  or  Univewal  Philoso- 
]^y,  is  also  found  in  the  separation  of  Natural  Theol- 
ogy from  ^^  Metaphysique,'^  which  latter,  he  terms  the 
knowledge  of  the  ''shnple  forms  or  differences  of 
things.''  As  to  the  other  part  or  the  ^^  inquiry  into 
final  causes,"  Lord  Verukm  considers  it  mispkced,  if  we 
deem  ourselves  authorized  to  deduce  ^^  IntefthUon^  aince 
U  is  merely  the  ^  conae^^uenc^^  that  can  be  derived 
from  our  investigation.  Now,  Descartes  embraces  in 
^Metaphysics''  the  whole  study  of  Mind ;  and  whilst  he 
thus  simplifies  an  abstract  science,  he  determines,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  the  ^^  metaphysical  form"  of  the  mind, 
that  which  constitutes  the  ^^  essence  of  each  thing"  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  he  finds  in  Self-con- 
sciousness as  revealed  in  Thought,  (L'id6e  du  moi  qui  me 
reprCsente  moi-m^me  a  moi-mdmo ;)  and  whatever  dis- 
crepancy may  exist  amongst  thinkers  respecting  the 
various  elements  of  Thought,  no  surer  criterion  of  cer- 
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titnde  has  yet  been  pointed  out.  This  feeling,  it  is 
true,  has  been  (and  may  be)  termed  a  belief,  bat  it 
constitutes  assuredly  the  most  positive  belief  in  the 
human  Thought,  and  still  remains  the  basis  of  all 
Philosophy  worthy  of  the  name  of  Rationalism,  i  e., 
which  does  not  in  the  name  of  Reason  deny  the  very 
existence  of  the  only  authority  it  can  adduce. 

Long  before  the  hypotheses  of  Descartes  respecting 
Physics,  or  the  theory  of  motion,  had  shrunk  before  the 
sounder  views  of  Newton ;  indeed,  before  the  fallacy  of 
judging  summarily  (against  the  very  precepts  of  Des- 
cartes himself)  of  the  value  of  a  system  merely  because 
it  does  not  tally  with  certain  axioms  received  as  infSftUi- 
ble  troths,  before  this  fidlacy  had  been  clearly  per- 
ceived, Gartesianism  was  repulsive  to  general  opinion, 
on  account  of  two  of  its  tenets,  in  themselves  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  These  were  the  denial  of  feel- 
ing in  the  brute  creation,  and  the  admission  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  was  a  natural  innate  element  of  the 
mind.  With  respect  to  innate  ideas,  Descartes  had 
fully  explained  his  meaning  before  the  work  of  Locke 
appeared.  By  innate  ideas,  he  tells  us  he  means  those 
which  neither  proceed  from  without,  nor  are  invented 
or  imagined  by  ourselves ;  these  latter  are  ideas,  or 
forms  of  Thought,  which  are  not  bom  with  us,  whikt 
Memory,  Will,  Judgment,  Lnagination,  Sensation,  are 
forms  of  Thought  neither  adventitious  (from  without) 
nor  of  our  framing,  (by  reflexion.) 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Descartes,  as  later  for 
Leibnitz,  the  axioms  given  by  him  as  hypothesis  were 
admitted  as  truths,  and  therefore  we  find  the  Newtonian 
system  denied  by  the  Cartesians,  on  account  of  its  being 
in  opposition  to  the  axiom,  ^^  that  a  thing  cannot  act 
where  it  is  not,'^  which  axiom  they  deemed  to  be  a 
philosophical  maxim  altogether  indisputable.      Now, 
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the  theory  of  gravitation  asserting  that  the  celestial 
bodies  act  reciprocally  on  each  other  according  to  cer^ 
tain  fixed  conditions  or  law,  which  prove  that  the  Snn 
acts  npon  the  Earth,  the  Cartesians  at  once  rejected, 
becanse  the  Son  was  ^^  so  fiEur  off."  MM.  Augoste  Comte 
and  Stnart  Mill  have  very  rightly  insisted  on  the  cir- 
comstance,  that  the  great  Newton  himself  was  carried 
away  by  this  very  assumption  of  the  Cartesians,  since 
he  deemed  it  inconceivable,  ^Hhat  inanimate  brute 
matter  should,  without  the  mediation  of  something  else 
which  is  not  material,  operate  upon,  and  affect  other 
matter,  wUkout  mutual  oantact.  .  .  .  That  gravity 
should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so 
that  a  body  may  act  on  another,  at  a  distance,  through 
a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  any  thing  else,  by, 
and  through  which,  then-  action  and  fon^e  may  be  con- 
veyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  ab- 
surdity, that  I  believe  no  man,  who,  in  philosophical 
matters,  has  acompetent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall 
into  it"  (See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  letters  to  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  quoted  by  Prof.  Playfair.)  "  This  passage,"  says 
'Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  ^'  should  be  hung  up  in  the  cabinet  of 
every  man  of  sdence,  who  is  ever  tempted  to  pronounce 
a  tact  impossible,  because  it  appears  to  him  inconceiv- 
able. In  our  day  one  would  be  more  inclined,  though 
with  equal  injustice,  to  reverse  the  concluding  observar 
tion,  and  consider  the  seeing  any  absurdity  at  all  in  a 
thing  so  simple  and  natural  to  be  what  really  marks 
the  absence  of  a  competent  &culty  of  thinking."  Be 
it  then  as  it  may  respecting  the  limits  of  philosophical 
conception,  we  most  fervently  join  with  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  in  repeating :  ^^  K  a  Newton  could  err  thus  grossly 
in  the  use  of  such  an  argument,  who  else  can  trust  him- 
self with  it" 

The  two  Cartesian  tenets  which  grated  harshly  on 
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the  ear  of  ^  common  judgment,''  (Hartley,)  were  those 
that  maintained  that  animals  were  mere  mechamcal 

• 

things,  and  also  that  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Beii^ 
existed  instinctively  in  the  mind  of  Man.  The  well- 
known  follower  of  Descartes,  Malebranche,  assomed 
the  defence  of  the  first  tenet,  and  really  believed  that 
animals  did  not  feel  The  second  tenet  found  him 
incredulous,  and  he  pointed  out  the  words  of  Des- 
cartes, which  allow  them  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
of  traditional  knowledge.  Had  Malebranche  merely 
insisted  on  this  important  point  as  a  matter  of  facfr- 
had  he  entered  more  fully  into  the  proofe  which  abound 
in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  without  a  '^  Sevelatiioa'' 
the  Almighty  would  never  have  been  known  to  man, 
he  would  have  strengthened,  with  the  authority  of  his 
talent,  that  most  important  circumstance  in  the  histcwy 
of  the  human  race.  But,  instead  of  so  doing,  we  fiod 
Malebranche  maintaining  that  it  is  Revelation  alone  that 
can  certify  to  man — ^not  the  existence  of  God,  but  the 
existence  of  any  thing  beyond  him.  In  short,  as  Des* 
cartes  does  not  consider  man  to  be  sure  of  his  own  exist** 
ence,  until  he  is  certain  that  God  is  no  deceiver,  so  Male- 
branche asserts  that  Revelation  alone  can  bestow  on 
man  a  moral  certitude  of  his  own  and  others'  existence; 
Amongst  the  immediate  followers  of  Descartes,  it 
was,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  the  pushing  to 
its  utmost  limits  the  doctrine  of  ^^  substance"  that  cero^ 
ried  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Berkeley,  to  the  lei^ths 
which  constituted  with  the  first  the  ^'  vision  in  Ood.'* 
In  Spinoza,  a  frozen  Pantheism  in  which  all  distinction, 
aU  motion,  all  Will,  all  Reason,  are  denied  in  the  con- 
clusion ;  and,  with  Berkeley,  that  strange,  yet  natural 
conclusion  that  as  in  man  every  thing  was  finite,  it  is  in 
the  Infinite  Cause  alone  that  all  knowledge  and  all  Ex- 
istence reside. 
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Of  these  three  deep  thinkers  we  shall  only  say  a 
few  words  of  Malebranche.  We  consider  him  as  hav- 
ing turned  from  its  right  channel  the  stream  of  divine 
Faith  which  flows  from  the  fact  of  a  primary  Bevehir 
tbn,  and  as  having  lowered  its  real  value  by  makmg  it 
the  voucher  of  human  existence,  or  still  worse  that  c£ 
Matter  or  inanimate  being. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Malebranche  is  a  most 
persuasive  writer,  and  we  would  advise  those  who  be^ 
Heve  in  Materialism,  and  maintain  that  Thought  is  a 
mere  secretion  of  the  brain,  to  peruse  Malebranche. 
They  would  there  find  the  ^^  ideal  secretion,^  or 
'^  secreted  idea,''  enjoying  real  existence,  although  im- 
material. The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  ^^  Materialist" 
would  be  to  understand  how  any  thing  not  having 
weight  could  have  existence.  On  this  point  Male- 
branche would  prove  of  great  service,  and  in  favor  of 
the  ^^  Secretion,"  ideas  would  enjoy  an  immaterial  ex- 
istence of  their  own,  which  the  Materialist  denies  to  be 
possible  unless  a  process  of  that  kind  shall  have  taken 
place. 

It  was  also  upon  notions  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  of  natural 
philosophy,  that  Malebranche  supports  his  views  of 
immaterial,  non-sensible  existence.  He  therefore  con- 
tinually reminds  the  reader  that  ^^  it  is  the  sensible  that 
leads  to  the  intelligible,  the  flesh  that  conducts  us  to 
Beason ;  but  the  sensible  is  only  a  means,  it  is  the  in-^ 
telligible  alone  that  has  real  existence."  A  &vorite 
comparison  with  Malebranche  is  the  action  of  Heat, 
wherein  we  perceive  the  most  positive  resulte  pro^ 
duoed  in  a  manner  altogether  unintelligible  if  judged 
according  to  mere  sensible  views.  How,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  Malebranche  reconcile  erroneous  ideas 
as  existing,  with  the  existence  of  ideas  really  true? 
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This  difficulty  he  solves  by  considering  God  as  Sch 
preme  Trath,  in  which  all  tme  ideas  reside ;  so  that 
when  Truth,  or  a  real  idea  is  perceived,  it  is  seen  in 
Gk)d,  whilst  our  errors  or  false  ideas  partake  of  the 
finite  nature  of  Man.  With  Malebranche  a  true  idea 
is  the  real  condition  of  things ;  thus  we  see  that  2  and 
2  make  4,  and  not  5,  because  we  perceive  the  true  re» 
lation  or  condition ;  the  relation  of  equality  between  3 
and  2  as  4,  being  an  eternal,  immutable  truth.  There- 
fore the  *'  vision  in  God "  only  exists  when  Truth  is 
perceived,  and  our  author  conceives  God  as  pronouno* 
ing  the  following  expression :  '^  I  am  the  Eternal  Truth, 
because  in  my  being  all  necessary  Truths  are  inclosed. 
I  am  Truth,  because  nothing  is  intelligible  without 
me ;  not  that  I  cast  light  on  the  minds  of  men  as  a 
quality  by  which  they  are  enlightened,  but  because  I 
then  discover  to  them  my  substance,  as  the  Truth  or 
intelligible  reason  which  is  nourishment  to  them  ;  and 
because  I  unite  them  immediately  to  myself  as  to  that 
Reason  which  makes  them  rational.  It  is  in  that 
manner  that  I  fill  up  in  men  all  the  capacity  they  have 
to  receive  me.^'  It  is  the  annihilation  of  the  Finite 
before  the  Infinite,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
Pantheistical  doctrines  of  Malebranche  and  Berkeley, 
not  to  say  of  Spinoza,  who  finds  means  to  annihilate  in 
Pantheism  the  very  essence  of  Pantheism,  which  is 
God;  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  attempted  to 
prove  by  reasomng^  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as 
Reason. 

It  is  against  this  annihilation  of  finite  being  in  In- 
finite Perfection  that  Rationalism  protests,  and  in  this, 
we  shall  see  consists  one  of  the  great  services  rendered 
by  Leibnitz  to  Philosophy,  although  "  his  pre-establish- 
ed harmony  ^  is  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  notion 
of  the  Cartesians  that  the  laws  of  nature  had  no  action  in 
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themselves,  but  were  mere  ^^  occasions  ^  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event,  the  real  cause  being  the  Will  of 
God.  They  therefore  maintained  that  the  Sun  only 
acts  on  the  earth  ^'  in  consequence  of  the  nf^tural  laws 
of  the  communication  of  motion,  but  has  no  inherent 
virtue  or  power  in  itself  We  shall  find  this  continual 
introducing  of  Almighty  Wisdom  in  finite  relations, 
however  unphiloeophical  it  really  is,  in  the  more 
modem  doctrines  of  the  German  schools ;  it  must  not 
be  past  over  hurriedly.  But  the  introduction  by 
Malebranche  of  Revelation  as  constituting  the  only 
complete  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  Matter, 
was  enough  to  produce  a  surfeit  of  all  such  philosophy. 
Now,  as  this  work  is  an  attempt  to  lay  down  positive 
foundations  to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  as  the  only 
medium  by  which  man  could  come  to  know  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Almighty,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to 
maintain  that  it  is  by  a  '^Revelation''  that  we  are  as- 
sured of  our  own  being  or  that  of  others,  unless  all 
instinctive  impulsive  feeling  be  understood  by  the  term 
"  Revelation." 

The  adoption  in  the  Grerman  philosophical  schools 
of  some  doctrines  identical  with  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  define  clearly 
his  well-known  ideal  system.    With  Berkeley,  knowl- 

and  thus  a  Thing  only  exists  inasmuch  as  it  is  known. 
Now,  as  Man  is  certain  that  things  exist  actually  un- 
known to  him,  that  things  existed  before  he  came  into 
the  world,  and  as  all  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
tilings  would  continue  to  exist  should  Man  disappear 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  Berkeley  therefore  con- 
cludes in  the  Existence  of  an  Eternal  Mind  in  which 
all  existence  is  centred.  But  Berkeley  must  be  heard 
himself:  ^  Some  men  imagine  that  I  run  into  the  en- 
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tlmsiasm  of  Malehranche,  though  in  truth  I  am  very 
remote  from  it  He  bnilds  on  the  most  general  ab* 
stract  ideas,  which  I  entirely  disclainL  He  asserts  an 
absolute  external  world  which  I  deny.  He  maintains 
that  we  are  deceived  by  our  senses,  and  know  not  the 
real  natures,  or  the  true  forms  and  figures  of  extended 
beings ;  of  all  which  I  hold  the  direct  contrary.  So 
that  upon  the  whole,  there  are  no  principles  more 
fundamentally  opposite  ^  (?)  ^  than  his  and  mine.  It 
must  be  owned  that  I  agree  entirely  with  what 
the  holy  scriptures  saith,  that  ^  in  God  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,'  but  what  we  see  of  things 
in  his  essence  after  the  manner  above  set  forth,  I  am 
fiu- fiom  believiBg.  Take  her«  in  brief  my  meaning. 
It  is  evident  that  the  things  I  perceive  are  my  own 
ideas,  and  that  no  idea  can  exist  unless  it  be  in  a  mind. 
Nor  is  it  less  plain  that  these  ideas  or  things  by  me 
perceived,  either  themselves  or  their  archetypes  exist 
independently  of  my  mind,  since  I  know  myself  not  to 
be  their  author,  it  being  out  of  my  power  to  determine 
at  pleasure,  what  particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected 
with  upon  opening  my  eyes  or  ears.  They  must, 
thei*efoi*e,  exist  in  some  other  mind,  whose  will  it  is 
they  should  be  exhibited  to  me.  The  things,  I  say^ 
immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  or  sensations,  call 
them  which  you  will.  But  how  can  any  idea  or  sensa- 
tion exist  in,  or  be  produced  by,  any  thing  but  a  mind 
or  spiiit  ?  This  is  indeed  inconceivable ;  and  to  assert 
that  which  is  inconceivable  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they 
should  exist  in,  and  be  produced  by  a  spirit,  since  this 
is  no  more  than  I  daily  experience  in  myself,  insomuch 
as  I  perceive  numberless  ideas,  and  can  by  my  will 
foiTU  a  great  variety  of  them,  and  raise  them  up  in  my 
imagination,  although  these  are  not  so  strong,  vivid, 
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aad  permanent  as  those  perceived  by  my  senses,  which 
latter  are  called  real  things.  From  all  which  I  con- 
clude, ikere  ie  a  mind  wlmk  affects  me  every  rnomeni 
with  cM  the  eenetile  impressuma  I  perceive.  And  from 
the  yariety,  order,  and  manner  of  these,  I  condnde  the 
author  of  then  to  be  wiae^  powerfvl  a/nd  good^  beyond 
oomprehensumP 

Thns  does  Berkeley,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Malebranche,  annihilate  finite  existence  in  order  to 
render  more  apparent  Infinite  Perfection.  Bnt  when 
Berkeley  insists  that  ^^  there  is  nothing  sensible  that  ex- 
ists without  themind^  it  is  not  the  mind  of  man  which 
he  has  in  view,  but  the  Almighty  mind.  These  doc- 
trines of  the  Infinite  or  the  Absolute  were  broached  by 
thinkers  not  only  professing  Christianity,  but  who  were 
ministers  thereof.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
their  zeal  should  have  carried  them  too  &r  in  attempt- 
ing to  adduce  what  were  considered  rational  proo&  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Malebranche,  moreover,  having 
linked  the  notion  of  the  Deity  with  Revelation,  was, 
in  fact,  almost  in  the  circle  of  orthodoxy. 

At  about  the  same  period  a  deep  thinker,  Spinoza, 
adduced  conclusions  widely  different  in  fact  from  those 
of  Malebranche  and  Berkeley,  fr^m  premises  quite  iden- 
tical. The  starting  point  of  all  three  is  the  notion  of 
^  substance  ^  as  unconditional,  and  all  three  following 
up  the  ignis  faimie  of  the  Absolute,  lost  sight  of  rel- 
ative or  positive  existence.  Not  so  Descartes.  With 
self-consciousness  as  his  sheet  anchor,  he  outrides  the 
storms  of  doubt  from  whatever  quarter  they  assail  him. 
Whilst  Malebranche  sees  all  Truth  in  God ;  Berkeley 
sees  in  Divine  Intelligence  all  Existence,  and  Spinoza 
all  modes  of  Existence.  With  Spinoza,  self-conscious- 
ness is  merely  a  mode  of  divine  Existence,  yet  stiU  it 
is  a  kind  of  consciousness ;  but,  as  Spinoza  admits  of 
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no  distinct  existence,  the  value  of  consdoiisnesB  is  at 
once  lessened,  and  afterwards  denied.  This  we  con- 
ceive, with  Renouvier,  to  constitute  the  weak  point  ci 
the  strong  ch^  of  reasonings  which  form  the  Panthds- 
tic  doctrine.  This  is,  in  fact,  self  contradictory,  ftr 
either  self-conscionsness  is  nothing,  or  else  it  is  conckir 
sive ;  but  to  begin  by  admitting  it  as  a  proof  of  finite 
existence,  and  as  an  existence  to  a  certain  degree  dis- 
tinct from  Grod,  although  a  modality  altogether  mys- 
terious  of  the  Supreme  pervading  Power,  is  acknowl* 
edging  that  something  exists  in  virtue  of  some  mys- 
terious  kw,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Deity:  H  is 
therefore  an  error  to  say  ^'  we  cannot  think  of  an  ant 
without  thinking  of  God.^  The  great  founder  of  Bar 
tionahsm  remained  steadfast  in  his  faith  in  Dualism, 
in  self  and  not  sel^  and  thus  the  principle  of  contrsr 
diction,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  contained  therein,  was 
never  once  abandoned  by  Descartes. 

The  Cartesian  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  un* 
derwent  a  total  change,  and  this  occurred  before  the 
promulgation  either  of  the  views  of  Malebranche,  or  of 
Berkeley.  Spinoza  considers  Extension  as  Infinite  and 
not  merely  as  confined  to  Matter.  Extension,  sub- 
stance, exietencej  are  unconditional,  independent,  are 
absolute,  they  pervade  all  space,  and  are  in  fact,  the 
Deity,  of  whom  all  sensible  or  existing  things  are 
merely  modes.  Indivisibility  and  Perfection  are  attri- 
butes thereof^  the  first  because  self-Existence  involves 
it,  and  the  second  because  the  very  nature  of  God  in* 
volves  all  perfection.  Self-Existence  requires  absolute 
unity,  and  that  Existence  would  not  be  unconditional 
or  necessary  unless  eternal  and  infinite.  When  Spinoza 
concludes  that  ^^  aU  is  in  Grod  and  nothing  is  beyond 
Him,''  his  demonstration  is  founded  like  that  of  Des- 
cartes upon  the  notions  derived  fix)m  the  Peifections 
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of  the  Deity.  Thas  the  Cartesian  dualism  becomes  the 
Spinozian  miity.  The  Thought  or  Mmd  of  man  be* 
eomes  a  mere  modality  of  God,  as  all  in  alL  Now, 
Descartes,  although  he  considered  God  as  'Hhe  first 
Mover,''  and  though  he  did  not  admit  that  the  mind 
oould  augment  or  diminish  a  tittle  of  the  motion  im* 
pressed  on  the  universe,  yet  he  admitted  that  the  Soul 
could  change  the  direction  thereof  at  will.  With  Spi- 
noza all  personality  disappears.  God  is  alone  the  cause 
of  all  modification  whatsoever,  either  material,  or  in- 
tellectual, in  man  or  in  nature.  In  short,  it  has  been 
rightly  remarked  that  with  Spinoza,  Nature  was  not 
in  Grod,  but  God  was  in  Nature.  Spino^m  conceives 
the  will  of  man  as  entirely  the  result  of  external  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  difference  between  Spinoza  and 
Descartes,  is  here  very  striking.  With  Spinoza,  all 
will  is  merely  affirmation  or  negation,  indeed,  as  it  has 
been  remarked,  is  nothing  more  than  desire.  Knowl- 
edge, with  him,  is  merely  idea  or  conception,  and  is 
only  of  value  when  the  ideas  are  clear  and  distinct ; 
they  are  then  adequate^  and  true,  and  as  such,  are  modes 
of  God.  It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  annihi- 
lation of  individual  consciousness,  or  personal  liberty,  of 
will,  of  knowledge,  that  this  pantheistical  unity  had  in 
view  the  furthering  of  the  notion  of  the  Deity ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  the  same  methodical  and  logical  screw 
which  unhinged  all  human  facidties,  is  now  at  work 
with  the  very  attributes  of  Divinity.  These  fall  off 
one  by  one ;  Motion  ceases.  Will,  divine  Will,  disappears. 
The  name  of  God  is  given  to  Mathematical  Extension 
inmiutable,  eternally  and  infinitely  thinking  without 
change  of  Thought,  and  always  expressed  by  identical 
modes,  appearing  in  given  fixed  geometrical  relation. 
In  this  extended  mass,  the  only  difference  existing  be- 
tween Things  proceeds  either  from  the  mere  diversity 
Vol.  L— 6 
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of  the  attributes  or  from  that  of  the  affections,  but  be- 
yond this  all  is  identical,  and  all  is  God.  The  fdnda* 
mental  distinction  between  Cartesianism  and  Spinoziam 
consists,  in  the  first  being  rational  and  the  other  merely 
logical  Reason  accepts  fact,  and  after  acquiring  the 
certitude  thereof,  reasons  or  arguments  therefrom. 
Whilst  mere  Argument  does  not  hesitate  to  deny  the 
very  principle  on  which  the  whole  scheme  is  grounded. 
But  we  shall  see  more  of  this  in  the  sequel  No  ai^ 
gumentation  can  annihilate  finite  Existence ;  but  Rea- 
son believes  in  it  because  it  ie. 

The  works  of  Spinoza  we  conceive  to  carry  with 
them  a  deep  moral.  Although,  it  is  true,  the  name  of 
God  is  always  used,  yet,  in  fact,  the  conclusions  of 
Spinoza  are  quite  the  same  as  those  of  Hobbes,  and  may 
serve  as  a  monument  to  show  what  will  ever  be.the  con- 
clusion, not  of  Rationalism,  but  of  the  notion  of  God,  if 
unrevealed,  and  the  mere  produce  of  the  human  Mind, 
When  religiously  disposed  persons  would  be  tempted 
to  repeat  all  the  obloquy  that  has  been  heaped  on  that 
great  thinker,  Spinoza,  let  them  reflect  that  there  exists 
no  better  proof  of  the  inanity  of  the  denial  that  Grod 
is  only  known  to  Man  as  the  Almighty  by  Revelation^ 
than  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  For  there  it  is  attempt- 
ed, by  a  thinker  of  uncommon  depth,  to  make  out  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  that  doctiine  of  Descartes 
which  considers  God,  or  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  a 
notion  inherent  to  the  Mind  of  Man.  For  the  Deist, 
who  conceives  God  to  be  a  conception  of  human  thought, 
the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  is  a  serious  refutation,  since 
it  lays  down  distinctly  the  conclusions  to  which  Reason 
must  come  to,  and  by  which  all  religion — ^indeed,  all 
link  with  the  Deity,  is  annihilated.  But  the  rational 
Deist  may  answer ;  Spinoza  was  wrong  and  error  con- 
stitutes no  true  doctrine.    To  this  we  acquiesce ;  but 
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the  errors  of  Spinoza  can  scarcely  be  pointed  oat  by 
one  who  admits  that  it  was  the  human  mind  alone  that 
{^receded  the  notion  of  God.  Once  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  Pantheism,  the  mere  rational  Deist  will  ever 
be  carried  away  by  the  stream.  The  nsnal  refutation  of 
Spinoza,  is  that  of  Bayle.  It  is  the  argwmenMm  ad 
abewrdum.  Thus  Spinoza  is  taxed  with  absurdity  for 
identifying  all  things  as  modes  of  God,  for  evidently 
Spinoza  was  well  aware  that  the  man  who  writes,  and 
the  person  for  whom  the  writing  is  destined,  are  two 
different  persons.  The  strength  of  this  argument  con- 
sists in  the  belief  that  man  is  a  competent  judge,  but 
there  lies  also  the  weakness.  We  have  seen  doctrines 
held  by  Newton  as  utterly  inconceivable,  which  are 
now  believed  on  all  sides.  And,  moreover,  this  very  ai^ 
gnment,  ad  absv/rdwm^  we  find  made  use  of  by  the  Pan- 
theist Zeno  in  &vor  of  doctrines  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  Spinoza,  since  Zeno  treated  as  absurd  and  in- 
conceivable the  tenets  of  those  who  maintained  that  it 
was  easier  to  explain  every  thing  by  plurality  or  dis- 
tinction, than  by  unity.  We  have  termed  Zeno  a  pan- 
theist, because  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  or  not 
an  atheist;  but,  at  all  events,  the  Eleatic  school,  of 
which  he  was  the  champion,  was  decidedly  atheistical 
— a  result  nothing  strange  in  days  of  idolatry. 

Another  contradiction  of  some  importance  has  been 
pointed  out,  amongst  others,  by  the  P6re  Lamy,  (see 
Ath6isme  renversfi.)  It  is  relative  to  the  transcendent 
jpefifecfAofM  of  the  Deity,  considered  by  Spinoza  as  a  mere 
imagination  of  the  human  mind,  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  denial  of  the  absolute  unity  of  Being.  An 
objection  of  more  weight  is  that  of  Fenelon  of  Cam- 
bray,  who  assails  the  very  foundations  of  Spinozism,  by 
considering  Infinite  Perfection  as  intensive  and  extenr 
sive — ^that  is,  as  composed  intenti/vdy  of  that  which  is 
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indivisible,  and  is  as  snch  the  very  being  of  the  Infinite, 
and  eoctenewely^  of  that  which  is  modified  and  develop- 
ed in  various  degrees.  Fenelon,  therefore,  considers 
Spinoza's  definition  of  the  Deity  to  be  faulty,  because 
the  modifiable  nature  of  the  Infinite  is  the  only  one  ex- 
pressed therein.  But,  as  we  have  already  remarked^ 
the  objection  which  seems  to  carry  most  weight  is  that 
of  begbning  by  admitting  that  selfconsciousness  is  a 
mode,  and  thus  the  starting  point  being  Self  or  the 
Finite,  it  is  a  tacit  admission  of  a  something  distinct 
from  the  Infinite,  with  which  it  is  afterwards  identi* 
fied,  and,  as  it  were,  annihilated.  All  these  objections, 
however,  may  be  made  in  vain,  when  it  is  once  admit- 
ted that  God  is  an  entity  of  reason,  an  Mia  rationie, 
a  creation  of  the  mind.  The  logical  screw  of  Spinoza, 
then,  bears  down  all  opposition  with  irresistible  force, 
and  none,  we  believe,  can  escape  the  pressure,  but  such 
as  are  convinced  that  it  is  by  Revelation  alone  that  the 
existence  of  the  Almighty  has  been  made  known  to 
man. 

But  whilst  Spinoza,  stretching  to  the  utmost  the 
Cartesian  notions  of  "Substance,''  conceived  God  as 
uniting  in  Existence  all  Extension  of  which  Mnd  and 
Matter  of  all  kinds  are  mere  modifications,  the  Bacon- 
ian philosophy  was  also  the  object  of  an  experiment  of 
the  same  nature  but  in  a  different  sense.  This  sense 
was  precisely  one  contrary  to  all  Idealism;  it  was 
Sensationalism,  if  not  Materialism  in  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  word.  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury, 
was  the  man  who  undertook  to  carry  out  the  reform 
begun,  or  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  who  entered 
the  list  against  all  idealism,  fully  imbued  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  names  of  things  are  merely  nominal 
or  imaginary  and  nothing  real.  This  deep  and  acute 
thinker,  whose  views  have  been  more  popularized  by 
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Locke  and  Hume,  may  be  cited  as  a  pliilosopher  that 
acratinized  carefully  and  sedulously  the  human  mind 
without  finding  therein  any  innate  trace  of  the  Al- 
mighty. And  here  the  rational  Deist,  who  really  be- 
lieves in  the  possibility  of  a  true  natural  religion,  that 
is,  a  religion  from  Man  alone,  as  the  primary  impulsion 
with  a  Grod,  the  result  of  mere  human  thought,  here 
that  rational  Deist  may  read  an  instructive  lesson. 
Spinoza  and  Hobbes  are  the  two  Herculean  pillars 
erected  in  the  l7th  century,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind.  Spinoza  admits  of  the 
rational  creation  of  the  Almighty,  and  his  giant  mind 
creates  that  adamantine  chain  destined  to  remain  for- 
ever unbroken;  that  logical  chain  whose  links  once 
around  the  man  who  believes  in  God,  leaves  him  no 
hope  of  escaping  from  unbelief  unless  his  Faith  be 
groimded  on  Revelation.  Hobbes  finding  no  traces  of 
a  natural  belief  in  God  in  the  human  mind  attempts  to 
frame  a  coiTCsponding  philosophy,  one  of  atheism.  If 
the  God  of  Spinoza  appears  to  the  believer  in  natural 
religion  as  good  as  nothing ;  the  atheism  of  Hobbes, 
founded  on  the  absence  of  a  natural  notion  of  God  in 
the  mind,  must  induce  the  rational  conviction  that 
Reason  is  not  adequate  to  the  task. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  vituperation  with  which 
we  shall  be  assailed  by  many,  on  the  most  conscientious 
grounds,  for  not  following  tiie  usual  custom  of  veiling 
our  face  and  exclaiming  ''  Bacca ''  at  the  bare  mention 
of  the  names  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes.  We  maintain, 
notwithstanding,  the  position  we  have  adopted,  and 
that  from  motives  purely  rational,  and  readily  definite. 
The  philosophy  of  these  thinkers  we  conceive  to  be 
perfectly  haimless  against  a  religion  with  Revelation 
of  the  Almighty  for  its  basis,  and  which  considers 
human  reason  as  a  means  for  the  furtherance  of  Al- 
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mighty  Will.  But  in  order  tiiat  Reason  shall  acquiesce 
in  Revektion,  this  revektion  must  be  divested  of 
human  views,  of  human  conceptions,  so  as  to  be  seen 
in  its  purity  as  expressed  when  Man  first  appeared,  and 
afterwards  by  Moses,  and  lastly  by  Christ  as  God. 

The  tenets  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  are  harmless  to 
the  man  who  does  not  consider  the  Almighty  as  the 
result  either  of  Metaphysical  or  of  Physical  knowledge. 
But  for  those  who  conceive  God  as  the  result  of  meta* 
physical  fiincies,  or  as  the  consequence  of  causation  and 
design  perceived  in  Physics,  those  persons  may  indeed 
be  struck  by  the  arrows  of  Spinozism  and  Hobbism, 
for  they  stand  within  range.  It  may  be  answered; 
the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  inculcate  mere  Materialism. 
They  do  so,  we  reply,  but  we  deem  them,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  much  less  dangerous  than  the  doctrines  termed 
Metaphysical  and  Psychological.  These  pretend  to 
certitude  on  ground  of  a  most  untenable  nature,  whilst 
positive  philosophy,  the  aim  if  not  the  issue  of  Hobbes' 
disquisitions,  admits  the  ftdl  value  of  sensation,  but 
draws  no  consequences  of  a  higher  nature.  Now,  this 
latter  doctrine  is  not  opposed  to  what  we  shall  term 
the  matter-of-fect  part  of  Revelation.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  Almighty  as  revealed  by  the  sensations  of 
man  but  as  revealed  to  those  sensations,  taking  the 
term  sensation  in  the  light  of  animated  life.  Nor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  we  deem  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes 
as  having  attained  the  highest  perfection  to  which 
positive  philosophy  may  aspire.  Indeed,  we  consider 
M.  Auguste  Comte  as  superior  in  his  notions  of  positive 
knowledge,  for  he  does  not  reject,  as  does  Hobbes,  cer- 
tain  notions  existing  in  the  present  or  modem  Intellect 
as  mere  fancies  because  they  do  not  or  cannot  proceed 
from  the  mere  outward  senses. 

Hobbes  taught  that  Mind  was  merely  a  mode  or 
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quality  of  Matter.  We  answer  that  as  the  phenomena 
of  Life  are  never  observed  on  the  globe  we  inhabit 
bat  in  certain  given  conditions,  all  that  is  required  of 
Science  is  to  know  those  conditions  or  laws.  As  for 
the  Soul  or  living  esjstence  without  human  properties, 
no  knowledge  eitlier  physical  or  metaphysical  that  does 
not  give  one  the  knowledge  of  a  God  as  revealed,  can 
inculcate  a  belief  in  Existence  in  another  sphere  of 
things.  I  require  a  God,  not  as  suggested  by  Reason 
but  to  Reason,  before  I  can  conceive  what  use  a  soul 
may  be.  Epicurus,  it  is  true,  gives  us  both  by  means 
of  a  loose,  vague  metaphysical  kind  of  i^easoning,  but 
such  a  Deity  is  as  valueless  and  as  inconceivable  as  the 
God  of  Spinoza.  What  then  is  gained  ?  surely  not  a 
clearer  conception.  Now,  the  Revelation  tells  us  of  the 
Almighty,  and  in  that  attribute  is  contained  all  in 
all ;  all  Power,  all  Wisdom,  all  Goodness.  The  faith 
therein  is  in  itself,  the  natural  rational  Faith  of  Man, 
but,  we  repeat  it  agdn  and  again,  the  object  is  the 
Deity  as  the  Almighty,  and  the  faith  is  therefore 
divine  faith. 

These  remarks  are  therefore  addressed,  not  so  much 
to  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes,  as  to  Meta. 
physical  and  Physical  knowledge  in  general.  If  they 
appear  conjointiiy  with  the  mention  of  these  great 
thinkers,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  they  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended.  The  severe  and  positive 
character  of  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  do  by  no  means 
render  them  objects  of  fear.  Their  fault  consists  in 
not  being  positive  enough.  Hobbes  discards  all  those 
TniiYimfl  and  axioms  which  Bacon  considers  as  the  basis 
of  what  he  terms  primary  philosophy,  or  philosophia 
prima,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see  when  speaking  of 
Locke,  had  been  kept  and  adhered  to  by  the  first  re- 
formers of  philosophy.     Ideaa  of  eensaiion  as  the 
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foundation,  and  ideaa  of  reflection,  congtitnte  with 
Hobbes  all  that  man  knows ;  bnt  of  these  two  thoee 
of  sensation  are  more  certain.  Hobbes,  however,  fully 
admits  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  considers 
sensation  as  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  With  him, 
as  with  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  the  certitude  of  the  sensible 
truths  which  serve  to  throw  light  into  the  dark  cavern 
of  the  Mind  of  man.  Nor  does,  indeed,  experimental 
induction  bestow,  according  to  Hobbes,  the  same  de- 
gree of  certitude  that  Lord  Bacon  conceives  it  to  do. 
With  Hobbes,  as  with  Hume,  Experience  is  more  a 
criterion  of  bdief  than  of  Truth.  This  scepticism  in 
the  deductions  of  human  reason  is  met  with  in  Hobbes 
in  instances  where  the  great  empirical  or  rational  phil- 
osophers, Aristotle  and  Bacon,  saw  no  need  to  doubt. 
Thus  the  Infinite  is  admitted  to  exist  as  an  ^  priori 
notion  both  by  Aristotle  and  Verulam,  for  the  first 
grants  the  infinite  divisibility  of  Matter  as  potential 
though  not  as  fact,  whilst  the  second  conceives  the  in- 
finite divisibility  of  things  to  be  the  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind  ever  wandering  beyond  all  limited 
space,  (Nov,  org.  lib.  1,  aph.  48.)  Not  so  Hobbes, 
who  only  admits  of  unity  and  plurality  because  that  is 
all  that  the  senses  teach. 

No  philosophy,  however,  can  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  "  positive"  that  leaves  out  an  integrant  part  of  the 
whole.  Now,  we  may  inquire  of  Hobbes,  as  of  Locke, 
to  which  sense  do  we  owe  Attention,  WDl,  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Judgment  These  are  born  with 
man,  are  innate.  Or,  as  it  has  been  so  often  remarked, 
if  perception  is  susceptible  of  being  confounded  with 
sensation,  it  cannot  be  the  same  with  conception,  that 
acts,  as  it  were,  on  the  thought  given  by  sense.  Not 
that  we  conceive  any  of  these  superior  notions  of 
Thought,  such  as  Judgment  and  Memory,  to  constitute 
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distiiict  entities,  as  the  unfortnnate  psychologists  have 
been  brought  to  admit,  (for  we  find  them  speaking  of 
the  soul,  Will  and  the  soul,  Judgment !  1 1)  The  con- 
nection of  Thoughts  can  only  be  solved  by  the  knowl* 
edge,  not  only  of  what  life  consists  in,  but  also  of 
what  is  Animated  life.  In  vain  the  peculiar  nature 
of  form  and  motion,  however  molecular,  may  be  pointed 
out;  this  only  constitutes  the  mode,  the  means,  but 
does  not  point  out  the  wherefore  of  those  forms.  A 
deep  distinction  is  here  found  between  Bacon  and 
Hobbes  as  to  the  source  of  the  superior  principles  of 
the  mind.  These,  under  the  form  of  primary  axioms^ 
are  placed  by  the  first  under  the  charge  of  divine  or  re 
ligious  faith,  whilst  Hobbes  denies  their  primary  ex- 
istence, and  annihilating  them,  as  it  were,  conceives 
them  as  altogether  proceeding  from  experience.  The 
ground  adopted  by  Hobbes  is  the  same  as  that  on 
which  Locke  founded  his  doctrine — ^that  of  sensation- 
alism, which  denies  the  existence  of  innate  maadms. 
Now,  all  that  we  maintain  here  is,  that  Descartes,  by 
innate  ideas,  did  not  mean  innate  maxims,  but  had  in 
view  the  primary  innate  forms  of  Thought — such  as 
Judgment,  Memory,  <&c.  This  point,  however,  will  be 
further  determined  when  speaking  of  Locke. 

Before  attempting  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines 
of  Hobbes,  as  the  precursor  of  Sensationalism,  and  of 
Fatalism,  or  philosophical  necessity,  a  few  words  may 
be  requisite,  in  order  to  point  out  in  a  determinate 
manner,  although  briefly,  whence  proceeds  our  opinion, 
that  positive  philosophy  is  £u*  less  opposed  to  divine 
£uth  (trust  hi  God  as  revealed)  than  that  phDosophy 
termed  metaphysical.  (We  include  under  the  latter 
term  the  followers  of  Descartes,  as  well  as  those  of 
Leibnitz.) 

We  have  instanced  the  distinction  between  the 
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views  of  HobbeB  and  those  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon^  in 
relation  to  the  Infinite.  Now,  as  this  notion  of  human 
Thought  is  most  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Almighty, 
a  natural  question  here  arises :  K  you,  it  may  be  said 
to  us,  adopt  the  belief  that  the  Almighty  was  a  r^ 
vealed  notion  unknown  to  man  by  other  means,  how 
can  you  agree  with  Hobbes,  and  admit  that  the  Infi- 
nite is  a  notion  altogether  derived  from  sensation,  and 
is  not  found  d  priori  in  the  human  mind  ?  And  unless 
the  notion  of  the  Infinite  existed  before  the  revelation 
of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  how  could  that  reve- 
lation be  comprehended  by  man  ?  To  this  we  answer, 
that,  avoiding  aU  approximation  to  a  time  so  far  be* 
yond  all  tradition,  and  merely  maintaining  to  be  true 
that  which  we  can  prove  by  very  positive  evidence  de^ 
rived  from  various  sources,  we  will  at  once  exemplify 
the  position  by  pointing  to  instances  which  every  one 
may  verify  at  the  present  day. 

Let  some  wild  American,  or  African,  (say  a  Gaffire, 
or  one  of  those  wild  tribes  termed  Earthmen,)  be  made 
acquainted  in  his  language  with  terms  equivalent  to 
Infinite  or  the  Almighty ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a 
European,  or  any  human  being  endowed  with  all  the 
instruction  that  civilization  can  bestow,  be  also  asked 
in  what  consist  his  notions  of  such  a  term,  the  answer 
of  each  would  evidently  be  adapted  to  their  knowledge. 
The  term  ^^  Almighty,"  which  is,  in  fiact,  the  real  term 
to  be  considered,  because  we  can  prove  it  to  have  been 
in  existence  as  equivalent  for  Grod,  if  not  the  very  pri* 
mary  term  revealed  to  Man,  this  term  would  be  con« 
ceived  by  the  ^^  man  of  nature^'  to  be  exemplified  by 
instances  of  power,  of  wisdom,  of  goodness  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge.  Some  very  strong 
man  would  represent  Power,  some  clever  trapper  would 
constitute  Wisdom,  and  honey  or  brandy  would  ex- 
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iiibit  Goodness.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
ideas  that  the  endeavor  to  express  the  notion  of  the 
Almighty  wocdd  awaken  in  the  Thought  of  the  man 
of  Science,  snch  as  Civilization  can  produce.  Let  every 
reader  ponder  thereon,  and  answer  it  himself,  after 
having  brought  to  bear  in  one  focns  all  his  knowledge 
— all  his  power  of  Thonght.  The  difference  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  individnak,  and  that  dijflference  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  but  the 
primary  notion  is  the  same—it  is  Wisdom,  and  Power, 
and  Goodness  Almighty.  The  term  is  understood  as 
the  Mnd  receives  it  The  seed,  once  sown  in  the 
mind  of  the  savage,  there  takes  growth,  and  Supreme 
Power,  Supreme  Wisdom,  Supreme  Goodness,  once  in- 
culcated, it  is  soon  perceived  that  something  is  more 
powerful  than  the  strong  man,  more  wise  than  the 
skilful  trapper,  and  better  than  honey  that  cloys.  As 
to  a  more  definite  answer  to  the  question,  we  believe 
that  if  ten  thousand  Newtons  should  study  for  ten 
thousand  years,  the  response,  probably  unintelligible 
to  those  of  the  present  day,  would  be  stUl  as  inadequate 
as  that  of  the  most  learned  man  of  actual  time. 

The  view  entertained  by  Hobbes  respecting  the 
sensible  source  of  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  does  not 
tiierefore  militate  against  the  Revelation  of  the  Al- 
mighty :  yet  still  it  is  not  the  less  requisite  to  produce 
good  proof  that  such  has  really  been  the  case.  As  for 
what  is  termed  Materialism  and  Fatalism,  or  philo- 
sophical necessity  being  fiettal  to  Religion,  they  can  only 
be  so  to  a  religion  not  grounded  on  Revelation  of  the 
existence  of  GU)d.  But,  with  Revelation,  how  can  the 
belief  that  every  thing  takes  place  according  to  given 
hiws  or  conditions,  or  mechanisms,  and  that  every  effect 
has  a  motive,  how  can  such  a  belief  prove  fatal  to  Re- 
ligion )    It  may,  indeed,  induce  men  to  believe  that 
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the  means  they  have  adopted,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
notions  of  the  Almighty,  as  all  Power  and  Wisdom  and 
Groodness,  are  inadequate  and  wanting,  although  the 
Almighty  has  vouchsafed  again  to  reveal  His  Presence 
in  Christ,  and  again  to  point  out  His  attributes  as  aims, 
whilst  the  means  to  attain  them  are  inculcated.  As  to 
Materialism  considered  as  Matter  having  weight,  bdng 
the  only  existing  thing,  such  a  proposition,  if  ever  it  were 
serious,  could  only  seriously  endanger  the  opinion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  proposer.  Were  Gravitation,  that  uur 
known  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  nltimate  phenomena, 
Matter  might  indeed  find  a  resting  place.  But  pheno* 
mena,  still  more  wonderful,  are  constantly  counteracting 
gravitation,  insomuch  that  the  latter  phenomena  may 
be  likened  to  an  Almighty  hand  that  keeps,  within 
bounds,  myriads  of  mysterious  phenomena  which  would 
otherwise  burst  forth  in  vehement  and  chaotic  disorder. 
All  we  require  is  knowledge.  Let  us  learn,  if  possible, 
the  true  relations  of  Life  with  Gravitation,  and  then 
we  shall  have  added  to  our  little  stock ;  but  Religion, 
fkr  from  being  thereby  impaired,  wiU  be  fortified,  since 
the  ways  of  the  Almighty  will  be  more  distinctly 
pomted  out. 

Nor  can  we  refrain,  whilst  standing  before  the  dark 
stern  figure  of  Hobbes,  from  uttering  our  opinion  re^ 
specting  that  ^^  Fatalism^'  which  modern  necessarians 
have  rendered  so  dangerous,  because  they  insist  on  their 
views  as  the  only  "  necessary  ^  ones.  We  might  refer 
to  K  Hume,  the  most  distinguished  foUower  of  Hobbes, 
for  an  answer  to  what  is  termed  the  doctrine  of  Gauaa* 
tion,  or  Gause  and  Effect,  and  it  will  be  requisite  to 
expose,  at  a  later  period,  the  views  of  that  great  thinker. 
Here  we  shall  merely  remind  the  reader  that  Hume, 
fiir  from  admitting  abeolute  causation,  thought  proper 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  *^  mystical  tie,^  which  was  ad« 
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mitted  to  exist  between  cause  and  effect.  Now,  in  fact, 
this  doctrine  of  Hume  is  consonant  with  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain  Free  Will,  and  teach  that  the  ha* 
man  Will  is  not  linked  down  to  any  particular  motive. 
Why  then  should  Religion  fear  to  look  Science  Aill  in 
the  face  ?  Our  intention  in  thus  bringing  in  juxtaposi- 
tion Religion  and  Science,  and  showing  them  not  to  be 
irreconcilable,  must  not,  however,  be  mistaken,  otherwise 
we  should  be  guilty  of  falling  into  the  very  same  error 
which  the  whole  purport  of  this  work  aims  at  avoiding. 
The  domain  of  Religion  and  Science  is  on  earth,  or 
in  this  world  the  same,  but  the  source  is  different. 
The  first  is  given  to  Man,  but  under  the  condition  of 
its  being  carried  out  by  human  Reason.  Now,  human 
Reason,  the  upshot  of  which  is  Science  or  Knowledge, 
we  conceive  to  be  a  thing  of  slow  growth :  we  deny  the 
hasty  concksioiM  of  those  who  tenn  Science  every  fim- 
ciful  induction  they  produce.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  formula  of  the  Chymist,  merely  because  it  is  framed 
in  figures,  and  puts  on  the  gai*b  of  Science.  In  accept- 
ing Reason  as  a  guide,  we  acknowledge  her  imperfec- 
tions, but  we  know  of  no  better,  and  we  admit  of  none 
worthier  of  greater  trust.  Truly,  it  is  as  if  the  blind 
were  lead  by  the  halt ;  but  so  it  is  given  Man  to 
proceed.  Now,  between  metaphysical  science  and 
positive  science,  we  prefer  the  latter  as  our  guide,  be- 
cause the  step,  though  slow  and  gradual,  is  far  surer, 
and  yet  admits  of  uncertunty.  It  feels  its  way,  and  its 
humble  gait  atones  for  the  insolence  of  its  appellation, 
that  of  positive.  Metaphysical  knows  no  bounds :  its 
dictates  are  laws,  and  its  laws  are  substances.  When 
speaking  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  we  shall  enter 
more  folly  on  this  important  point,  although  we  con- 
sider it  for  the  present  time  as  labor  lost,  being  well 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  regaining  one's  foot- 
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ing  when  once  immersed  in  the  moral  morass  of  metar 
physics. 

When  Hobbes  or  any  school,  excludes  Mind  from 
the  Universe  ;  when  the  human  intelligence  is  reduced 
to  a  species  of  material  mechanism,  it  is  merely  saying, 
"  I  think  I  don't  think  -^  it  is  merely  repeating  an  old  and 
most  ancient  adage,  that  the  ways  of  things  pass  all  hu- 
man understanding :  it  is  an  avowal  of  ignorance  far  more 
rational  than  the  metaphysical  and  dazzling  display  of 
forcea  and  powers.  We  find,  then,  more  humility  in 
the  scepticism  of  Hume,  than  in  the  dogmatism,  if  the 
term  suits,  of  Hobbes.  In  this,  our  view  of  positive 
philosophy,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  with  the  poet, 
"  Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar ;"  with 
us  the  dogmatism  of  divine  faith  is  rational,  that  faith 
in  the  Almighty  and  in  Christ  a^  the  Almighty^  being 
proved  rationally.  We  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
to  bring  in  continually  this  dogmatic  faith  in  the  way 
we  have  seen  it  done  in  Catholic  countries,  (Palermo,) 
where  the  barefooted  friar  begins  his  lectures  on  Law, 
by  considering  Reason  to  be  out  of  the  question  in  the 
matter,  and  where  the  power  of  God  invoked  as  first 
principle,  and  continually  alluded  to,  bestows  a  mysti- 
cal cast  on  things  purely  secular. 

We  conceive  metaphysical  philosophy  to  be  the 
high  road  to  Mysticism,  as  a  branch  of  philosophy ;  for 
all  Mythology,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  indeed  a 
kind  of  natural  mysticism,  and  existed  long  before 
Boehm  and  Swedenborg.  Nor  is  the  Fideism  we 
maintain,  a  belief  in  the  connate  existence  of  divine 
Faith,  as  the  common  sense  of  the  human  soul,  and  as 
a  natural  feeling  (inasmuch  as  divine)  of  the  mind. 
Faith  is  a  natural  feeling  we  fully  allow,  but  not  so 
divine  Faith.  It  may  appear  strange  that  the  knowl- 
edge  of  God  should  not  be  innate  or  connate, — ^but 
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many  things  are  strange.  This  Revelation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Almighty  we  attempt  to  prove,  not  by 
Scripture,  but  on  positive  grounds.  Our  position  is, 
therefore,  open  to  all  the  objections  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced against  positive  science,  and  still  more  so  against 
an  approximation  of  the  kind  we  offer.  But  as  we  lay 
no  claim  to  Inspiration;  as  we  call  forth  strict  and 
severe  criticism ;  as  we  deliver  our  views  as  those  of 
an  erring  fellow  creature,  merely  prompted  and  inflamed 
with  the  deepest  conviction  that  the  Almighty,  as  such, 
was  revealed  to  Man.  Acting  on  these  grounds,  we 
hope  to  avoid  falling  into  the  fallacy  we  would  avoid ; 
that  of  Dogmatism  in  Eationalism.  With  us,  the  pros- 
tration  of  Reason  before  dvmie  Faith,  is  grounded  on 
our  conviction  of  Grod's  being  revealed  to  man  as  the 
Almighty,  Truly,  all  our  endeavors  to  reach  beyond 
that  admirable  and  mysterious  Name^  have  proved  in- 
eflfectual ;  but  as  it  is  fully  adequate  to  all  that  can  be 
required,  we  hope  that  our  conclusions  may  not  be 
found  worthless.  It  is,  indeed,  on  the  value  of  the  at- 
tributes involved  in  this  awful  word,  that  divine  Faith 
rests.  We  believe  in  the  Almighty  as  inooTiceivdble ; 
and  our  trust  or  faith  in  Him  is  because  as  inconoei/o* 
(Me  ;  because  as  Power  beyond  conception ;  as  Wiadma 
beyond  intelligence ;  as  Goodmess  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. These  supreme  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  are 
all-in-all  if  the  notion  be  revealed. 

Reason,  then,  or  human  knowledge,  has  only  to  in- 
quire carefully  into  the  nature  of  the  proof,  and  wheth- 
er the  proofs  of  Cause  and  Effect,  of  intelligence  and 
design,  which  abound,  support  or  not  the  fact.  This 
fisict,  however,  is  no  element  of  the  human  mind.  The 
only  element  that  is  human,  is  the  feeling  termed 
Faith,  or  Trust,  or  rational  Assent  Faith  in  the  Deity, 
is  the  result  of  the  Revelation  of  Grod  to  our  first  par 
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rents,  as  the  Almiglity.  We  trust  in  Him  as  in  the 
Ahnighty.  We  trust  in  Him,  because  we  do  not,  can- 
not comprehend  Him.  But  the  very  fiEK^t  which  places 
Revelation  of  the  Almighty  as  such  beyond  the  sphere 
of  human  Reason,  obtains  authority  by  the  nature  of 
the  attributes  revealed,  for  in  Almighty  Power,  in  At 
mighty  Wisdom,  and  Almighty  Goodness,  all  incom- 
prehensibility is  comprised.  Therefore,  however  high 
Reason  may  soar, — and  who  can  pretend  to  limit  die 
mind  but  God, — however  sublime  her  flights,  or  however 
contracted  her  views,  the  limits,  though  temporary 
and  ever  extending,  yet  always  find  an  actual,  momen- 
tary term,  beyond  which  divine  Faith  in  the  Ah/dgkby 
becomes  the  natural  stay  and  refuge  of  Reason. 

But  this  divine  Faith  is  optional,  is  voluntary.  Man 
may  refuse  to  believe  in  the  Almighty.  He  may  be 
so  allured  by  the  proo&  of  design  and  goodness  which 
abound,  as  only  to  perceive  goodness  and  wisdom. 
Evil  he  denies.  The  value  of  the  conclusions  derived 
from  proo6  of  design,  is  turned  i^ainst  Faith  in  the 
Almighty.  The  matter  is  said  to  be  so  clear,  so  self- 
evident,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  in  God,  as 
a  rational  conclusion.  This  is  natural  Theology.  What 
do  we  want  with  Revelation  ?  And  thus  the  works  of 
a  Paley  are  brought  to  bear  against  himself  against 
revealed  Faith. 

We  would  fain  avoid  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  notion  we  wish  to  inculcate,  that  of  the  positive 
existence  of  the  Revelation  of  God,  as  the  Almighty, 
and  of  the  real  value  of  divine  Faith  being  contained 
(the  value)  in  the  attribute.  Almighty.  But  we 
thought  it  requisite  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
those  tenets  on  which  we  shall  expatiate  at  length, 
when  speaking  of  divine  faith.  Here  we  maintain  that 
positive  faith  as  a  doctrine,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
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Beaaon,  does  not  tie  down  its  votary  to  any  particular 
pMlosopliy,  and  that  Free  Inquiry  is  always  to  be  rep- 
resented with  open  eyes  and  ears. 

In  pointing  out  the  divergency  of  Mr.  Hume  from 
tkose  doctrines  which  deemed  Causation  as  the  result  of 
a  mystical  tie  between  things,  and  dependent  on  the 
very  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  we  are  merely 
stating  an  important  fact ;  a  fact,  indeed,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  which  can  never 
serve  as  a  support  for  Faith  in  the  Almighty,  that  sup- 
port (we  shall  persevere  in  repeating  it)  being  found 
in  the  very  attribute  revealed.  Now,  Materialism  and 
Atheism,  to  be  at  all  consistent,  ought  to  require  some- 
thing more  positive  respecting  the  very  elements  of 
their  own  doctrines.  As  for  natural  Theism,  considered 
as  the  result  of  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Groodness .  dis- 
played, and  God  as  the  imaginary  creation  of  the 
human  mind,  if  men  can  bend  the  knee  before  the 
mythologic  figure  thus  produced,  a  ^'  likeness  of  things 
which  are  in  the  heavens  above,  or  on  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  they  certainly 
are  free  to  do  so.  We  only  claim  an  equal  right,  that 
of  believing  in  God  as  revealed,  and  of  reposing  Faith 
in  Him,  because  revealed  as  the  Almighty. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume 

in  respect  to  causation,  on  account  of  his  adopting,  in 

many  points,  views  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

We,  therefore,  rather  anticipate  on  what  we  shall  have 

to  expose  in  mentioning  the  sceptical  opinions  emitted 

by  the  first  named  of  the  abov^-mentioned  thinkers. 

The  importance  of  clearly  illustrating  the  discrepancies 

which  exist  in  science,  or  rather  in  human  knowledge, 

with  respect  to  such  an  essential  point  as  Causation,  or 

the  real  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  has  engaged  us 

to  take  a  brief  and  summary  view  of  it.    We  do  so  the 

Vol.  I.- 
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more  readily,  becanse  the  point  in  question  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  Baconian  doctrine  of  Causation,  consid- 
ered as  holding  equally  in  all  cases.  It  is  scarcely  re- 
quisite to  state,  that  the  question  here  about  to  be  en- 
tered into  has  no  relation  with  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Hume,  respecting  miracles,  etc.,  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  hereafter. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Baconian  distinc- 
tion of  the  "  Anticipation  of  Nature  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature."  We  have  considered  the  first  as 
the  suppositions  or  hypotheses  which  Bacon  says  the 
mind  always  has  recourse  to,  and  as  embracing,  there- 
fore, all  that  has  been  said  by  M.  Auguste  Comte  on 
that  subject.  We  now  ask  whether  the  "  generaliang 
propensity "  of  the  human  mind  which,  according  to 
MM.  Comte  and  Stuart  Mill,  has  prompted  mankind 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  experience  to 
ascribe  events  to  some  cause  more  or  less  mysterious, 
ought  not  to  find  place  amongst  the  ^^  anticipations  of 
nature.''  Should  such  be  the  case,  Bacon  would  not 
be  the  first  who  fell  into  the  error  he  wished  others  to 
avoid.  Now  the  capital  error  in  Bacon's  view  of  in- 
ductive philosophy  is,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  his 
deeming  his  principle  of  inductive  elimination  appli- 
cable in  the  same  sense  and  in  as  unqualified  a  manner 
to  the  investigation  of  the  coexistences  of  phenomena^ 
as  to  that  of  their  successions.  Lord  Bacon  appears  to 
have  thought,  that  as  every  event  has  a  cause  or  in- 
variable antecedent,  so  every  property  of  an  object  has 
an  invariable  coexistent  which  he  called  its  Form,  on 
which  it  was  dependent,  and  we  have  stated  that  he 
deemed  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  metaphysics  to  be  the 
discovery  of  these  Forms.  Thus  coexistent  qualities 
of  objects  are  Hotness  and  Coldness,  Hardness  and 
Softness,  Solidity  and  Fluidity,  aud  other  such  con- 
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spicaous  properties,  such  as  Blackness  and  Whiteness, 
etc.  Coexistent  qualities  are  those  which  are  simnl- 
taneoos  and  do  not  follow  in  succession,  which  is  the 
only  apparent  relation  between  cause  and  eflfect. 
Things  of  a  kind  have  coexistent  properties  which 
identify  them,  and  to  some  of  which  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  because  they  are  ultimate  properties,  not  de- 
rivative. The  weight  of  an  object  is  an  ultimate  prop- 
erty, dependent  on  an  unknown  phenomenon  termed 
gravitation,  and  cannot  be  taken  away,  as  can  heat 
from  most  gases,  and  from  water.  Chemistry  divides 
bodies  into  elementary  substances  which  are  constituted 
by  ultimate  coexistent  properties,  the  cause  of  which 
is  unknown ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Physics,  where, 
although  the  discovery  of  more  elementary  laws  tends 
apparently  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  ultimate 
properties,  as  would  be  the  case  if^  as  it  appears  to  be, 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  the  same,  yet  still  the 
upshot  is  in  reality  the  admission  simply  of  a  greater 
number  of  distinct  properties  in  one  object. 

On  this  important  point  we  must  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  most  competent  thinker,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill: 
"  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  aU  compounds — of 
all  things,  in  short,  except  the  elementary  substances 
and  primary  powers  of  nature — ^the  presumption  is 
that  the  properties  do  really  depend  upon  causes,  and 
it  is  impossible  in  any  case  whatever  to  be  certain  that 
they  do  not.  We  therefore  should  not  be  safe  in 
claiming  for  any  generalization  respecting  the  coexist- 
ence of  properties  a  degree  of  certainty  to  which,  if 
the  properties  should  happen  to  be  the  result  of  causes, 
it  would  have  no  claim.  A  generalization  respecting 
coexistence,  or,  in  other  words,  respecting  the  proper- 
ties of  kinds,  may  be  an  ultimate  truth,  but  it  may, 
also,  be  merely  a  derivative  one ;  and  since,  if  it  is  so,  it 
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is  one  of  those  derivative  laws  which  are  neither  laws 
of  cassation  nor  have  been  resolved  into  the  laws  of 
causation  upon  which  they  depend,  it  can  possess  no 
higher  degree  of  evidence  than  belongs  to  an  empuical 
law.  This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  con^ 
sideration  of  one  great  deficiency,  which  precludes  the 
application  to  the  ultimate  uniformities  of  coexistence 
of  a  system  of  rigorous  and  scientific  induction,  such  as 
the  uniformities  in  the  succession  of  phenomena  have 
been  found  to  be  susceptible  of  The  basis  of  such  a 
system  is  wanting ;  there  is  no  general  axiom,  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  uniformities  of  coexistence 
as  the  law  of  causation  does  to  those  of  succession. 
The  methods  of  Induction  applicable  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  causes  and  effects,  *  are  grounded  upon  the 
principle  that  every  thing  which  has  a  beginning  must 
have  some  cause  or  other ;  that  among  the  circum- 
stances which  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, there  is  certainly  some  one  or  more,  upon 
which  the  effect  in  question  is  unconditionally  conse- 
quent, and  on  the  repetition  of  which  it  would  certainly 
again  recur.  But  in  an  inquiry  whether  some  kind 
(of  animal,  as  crow)  univei*sally  possesses  a  certain 
property  (as  blackness),  there  is  no  room  for  any  as- 
sumption analogous  to  this.  We  have  no  previous 
certainty  that  the  property  must  have  something 
which  constantly  coexists  with  it,  must  have  an  in- 
variable coexistent  in  the  same  manner  as  an  event 
must  have  an  invariable  antecedent.  When  we  feel 
pain,  we  must  be  in  some  circumstances  under  which 
if  exactly  repeated  we  should  always  feel  pain.  But 
when  we  are  conscious  of  blackness,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  something  present  of  which  blackness  is  a 
constant  accompaniment.  There  is  therefore  no  room 
for  elimination,  no  method  of  induction.    We  cannot 
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ccmcliide  that  the  blackness  we  see  in  crows  must  be 
an  invariable  property  of  crows,  merely  because  there 
is  nothing  else  present  of  which  it  can  be  an  invariable 
property.  We  therefore  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  like  ^^  all  crows  are  black  ^  under  the  same 
disadvantage  as  if,  in  our  inquiries  into  causation,  we 
were  compelled  to  let  in,  as  one  of  the  possibilities,  that 
the  effect  may  in  that  particular  instance  have  arisen 
without  any  cause  at  all."  (Stuart  Mill.  A  System 
of  Logic,  2d  vol.,  p.  126.) 

This  opinion  of  one  of  the  worthiest  organs  of  the 
posUwe  philosophy  of  the  19th  century  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity as  conceived  by  the  men  of  the  17th.  Mr.  Hume, 
in  producing  his  view  of  Causation  as  only  known  by  the 
constant  succession  of  things  in  time  and  place,  really 
introduced  a  n<rtion  veryTiffereat  ft.m  L  ^terW 
dogmatism  of  the  school  of  Hobbes,  and  yet  proceeded 
from  the  mam  tenet  of  that  school  free  inquiry  and 
Bationalism.  Only  the  necessarians,  with  their  high- 
piiest  Priestley  at  their  head,  could  never  be  brought 
to  believe  that  any  thing  existed  that  they  could  not 
conceive.  The  inconceivability  of  the  thing,  or  rather, 
strange  to  say,  the  narrowness  of  conception  of  Priest- 
ley, prevented  him,  it  is  well  known,  from  conceiving 
that  in  combustion  a  something  was  added  which  was 
not  "  phlogisticon ; "  and  the  eirperiments  of  Lavoisier 
found  the  great  natural  philosopher  incredulous  on  a 
point  which  now  constitutes  the  A  B  C  of  chemistry. 
But,  answers  the  necessarian,  if  you  do  not  admit  of  the 
law  of  causation  as  obtaining  in  every  thing,  you  then 
admit  of  chance, — there  is  no  alternative.  There  is 
indeed  no  alternative  to  the  necessarian,  whose  criterion 
of  Truth  is  the  "  conceivability "  of  a  thing.  With 
him  whatever  is  not  conceivable  is  not  true.    With  us 
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the  "  inconceivable "  may  be  true.  Therefore  we  are 
not  bound  to  admit  of  Chance,  because  the  necessarian 
cannot  imagine  Causation  otherwise  than  a  fixed  some- 
thing occurring  in  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  as 
antecedent  and  consequent.  All  we  can  infer  is,  that 
there  exists  another  order  of  things,  and  we  should 
remain,  as  positive  science  remains,  quite  in  the  dark 
and  merely  with  the  eye  fixed  on  this  something  so 
different  from  the  more  usual  mode  of  cause  and  eflfect, 
but  for  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  Eidstence  of  the 
Almighty  through  Revelation.  Take  away  this,  it 
would  be  utter  darkness,  yet  not  Chance,  which  is  a 
'necessarian  bugbear.  The  darkness  to  us  would  be 
utter  ^  inconceivability,"  but  not  Chance,  which  is  an 
attempt  at  explanation  worse  than  ignorance.  The 
adherent  of  natural  Theology  here  steps  in ;  why  not 
imagine,  instead  of  darkness,  a  Being  endowed  with 
Power  and  Wisdom;  this  gives  us  a  God  without 
difficulty.  Chance  eliminated,  and  the  absurdities  of 
Revelation  exploded  ?  We  answer,  it  is  Reason  that 
prevents  us  from  such  a  conclusion,  for  it  is  only  the 
Almighty  revealed  as  such,  that  can  lay  claim  to  hom- 
age,  because  ^^  inconceivability  ^  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
attributes  of  Almighty  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness. With  Faith  in  the  Almighty,  revealed  as  the 
Almighty,  we  pass  unscathed  through  the  doubts 
which  arise  unceasingly  from  what  we  perceive  in  the 
world,  as  to  the  Wisdom,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodness 
of  God.  He  has  been  revealed  as  the  Almighty,  and 
in  the  sense  of  that  term  lies  the  solution. 

When  Mr.  Hume,  denying  that  we  possess  any  other 
positive  notion  of  Causation  than  what  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  our  experience  of  a  uniform  sequence  of  two 
events,  founded  upon  this  an  argument  against  the 
belief  in  a  First  Great  Cause,  this  disbelief  must  be 
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eonsidered  rather  as  the  absence  of  the  belief  in  what 
is  termed  a  state  of  Nature.  This  result,  i.  e.,  the  im- 
possibility to  prove,  on  the  ground  of  Causation,  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  uuiverse,  which 
Home  conceived  as  proceeding  from  his  doctrine,  has 
been  admitted  by  many  to  be  exact,  and  even  Reid 
joins  in  the  admission.  We  own  that  we  are  of  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Beid,  but  consider  the  consequence  not 
to  possess  the  importance  Hume  attributed  to  it,  be- 
cause his  views  of  Causation  only  extended  to  antece- 
dents and  consequents.  Now,  when  experience  is  ap- 
pealed to,  all  phenomena  must  be  taken  in  view,  and 
evidently  Hume  omitted  coexistences,  and  absolute 
empirical  laws,  or  the  absolute  phenomena  of  Nature, 
when  he  conceived  Experience  of  uniform  sequency  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  belief  in  Causation.  And  even  had 
Mr.  Hume  embraced  in  one  comprehensive  grasp  the 
whole  range  of  natural  phenomena,  and  from  thence 
concluded  that  in  a  state  of  nature  man  knows  not  of 
God,  that  opinion  would  be  precisely  the  one  we  main- 
tain on  other,  and,  we  believe,  more  conclusive  grounds. 
The  definition  given  of  Causation  by  Dr.  Priestley 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  Hume,  although  Beid 
finds  therein  neither  more  Tuyr  lees.  ^'  A  cause,^  says 
Priestley,  ^^  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but  such 
previous  circumstances  as  are  constarUly  followed  hy  a 
certain  effect^  the  (xmatcmcy  of  the  result  making  us  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  a  atifficierU  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  it  should  be  produced  in  those 
circumstances.'^  In  this  definition,  the  terms,  previous 
ekvumstances  and  sufficient  reason,  involve  much 
more  than  mere  constant  sequency.  When  the  general 
amazement  had  subsided  that  Mr.  Hume's  proposition 
had  called  forth,  and  when  it  was  perceived  that  effect- 
ively the  doctrine  was  true,  it  was  met  in  two  different 
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wayB.  The  one  consisted  in  maintaining  that  our  idea 
of  cause  and  effect,  in  regard  to  any  two  or  more  indir 
vidual  events,  is  totally  distinct  from  our  intuitive  be- 
lief or  impression,  that  every  event  must  have  an  ade- 
quate cause.  The  other  course  adopted  was  more  phil* 
osophical.  It  consisted  simply  in  attending  more  folly 
to  the  point  in  question,  and  the  result  of  this  investigap 
tion  proved  satisfactory.  It  showed  that  the  notion  of 
sequency  had  been  too  hastily  extended  to  all  idea  of 
causation ;  that  if  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  resulted 
evidently  from  observing  phenomena  existing  as  ante- 
cedents and  sequences,  yet  experience  pointed  out  also 
ccexirtenee, of pheBom^  wS  wer,W.P-«.t; 
and,  lastly,  that  other  phenomena,  termed  ultimate  or 
absolute  laws  of  nature,  did  not  at  aU  coincide  with  the 
definition  of  Mr.  Hume. 

This  view  of  the  question  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill,  and  exposed  by  that  deep  thmker  in  the 
following  words :  "  In  all  methods  of  Induction  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  causation  is  assumed.  But 
is  this  assumption  warranted  ?  Doubtless,  it  may 
be  said,  most  phenomena  are  connected  as  effects  with 
some  antecedent  or  cause— that  is,  are  never  produced 
unless  some  assignable  £Etct  has  preceded  them ;  but  the 
very  circumstance  that  complicated  processes  of  induo- 
tion  are  sometimes  necessary,  shows  that  cases  exist 
in  which  this  regular  order  of  succession  is  not  apparent 
to  our  first  and  simplest  apprehension.  If,  then,  the 
processes  which  bring  these  oases  within  the  same 
category  with  the  rest,  require  that  we  should  as- 
sume the  universality  of  the  very  law  which  they  do 
not  at  first  sight  appear  to  exemplify,  is  not  this  a  real 
petitw  princvpii — ^is  it  not  begging  the  question  ?  Can 
we  prove  a  proposition  by  an  argument  which  takes  it 
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£oT  granted  ?  and  if  not  so  proved,  on  what  evidence 
does  it  rest  ? 

"  For  this  difficulty,  whicli  I  have  purposely  stated 
in  the  strongest  terms  it  would  admit  of,  the  school  of 
metaphysicians  who  have  long  predominated  ia  this 
oonntry  find  a  ready  salvo.  They  assert  that  the  uni- 
versality of  causation  is  a  truth  which  we  cannot  help 
believing ;  that  the  belief  in  it  is  an  instinct — one  of 
the  laws  of  our  believing  faculty.  As  the  proof  of  this, 
they  say,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to  say,  that  every- 
body doee  believe  it,  and  they  number  it  among  the 
propositions,  rather  numerous  in  their  catalogue,  which 
may  be  logically  argued  against,  and  perhaps  cannot  be 
Ic^cally  proved,  but  which  are  of  higher  authority 
than  logic,  and  which  even  he  who  denies  it  in  specu- 
lation shows,  by  his  habitual  practice,  that  his  argu- 
ments make  no  impression  upon  himself.  I  have  no 
intention  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  question  as 
a  problem  of  transcendental  Metaphysics.  But  I  must 
renew  my  protest  against  adducing,  as  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  a  fact  in  external  nature,  any  necessity  which 
the  mind  may  be  conceived  to  be  under  of  believing 
it.  It  i9  the  business  of  human  intellect  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  realities  of  things,  and  not  to  measure  those  re- 
alities by  its  own  capacities  of  comprehension.  The 
aame  quality  whicli  fits  mankind  for  die  offices  and  pur- 
poses  of  their  own  little  life,  the  tendency  of  their  be- 
lief to  follow '  their  experience,  incapacitates  them  for 
judging  of  what  lies  beyond.  Not  only  what  man  can 
know,  but  what  he  can  conceive,  depends  upon  what 
he  has  experienced.  Whatever  forms  a  part  of  his  ex- 
perience, forms  a  part  also  of  all  his  conceptions,  and 
appears  to  him  universal  and  necessary,  though  really, 
for  aught  he  knows,  having  no  existence  beyond  cer- 
tain narrow  limite.    The  habit,  however,  of  philosoph- 
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ical  analysis,  of  whicli  it  is  the  sorest  effect  to  enaUe 
the  mind  to  command,  instead  of  being  commanded'  by, 
the  laws  of  the  merely  passive  part  of  its  own  nature, 
and  which,  by  showing  to  ns  that  things  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected  in  fact  because  their  ideas  are  connect* 
ed  in  onr  minds,  is  able  to  loosen  innumerable  associa* 
tions  which  reign  despotically  over  the  undisciplined 
mind :  this  habit  is  not  without  power  even  over  those 
associations  which  the  philosophical  school  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  regard  as  connate  and  instinctive* 
I  am  convinced  that  any  one  accustomed  to  abstraction 
and  analysis,  who  will  &ii*ly  exert  his  faculties  for  the 
purpose,  will,  when  his  imagination  has  once  learned  to 
entertain  the  notion,  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
tiiat  in  some  one,  for  instance,  of  the  many  firmaments 
into  which  sidereal  astronomy  now  divides  the  univerae, 
events  may  succeed  one  another  at  random,  without 
any  fixed  law ;  nor  can  any  thing  in  our  experience  or 
in  our  mental  nature  constitute  a  sufficient,  or  indeed 
any  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  nowhere  the  case. 
The  grounds,  therefore,  which  warrant  us  in  rejecting 
such  a  supposition  with  respect  to  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  which  we  have  experience,  must  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  any  supposed  necessity  of  our  intellectual  feicnl- 
ties."    (Stuart  Mill    On  Logic,  vol.  2,  p.  110.) 

In  addition  to  these  lines,  which  breathe  so  deep  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  which  ought  ever  to 
be  present  in  the  mind  when  we  endeavor  to  unravel 
the  mythological  notions  of  past  ages,  we  shall  quote  the 
following,  (p.  480 :)  "  Correctly  conceived,  the  doctrine 
called  Philosophical  Necessity  is  simply  this:  that 
given  the  motives  which  are  present  to  an  individual's 
mind,  and  given  likewise  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may 
be  unerringly  inferred :  that  if  we  knew  the  person 
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tlioroQglily,  and  knew  all  the  inducements  wHcli  were 
acting  upon  him,  we  could  foretell  his  conduct  with  as 
much  certainty  as  we  can  predict  any  physical  event. 
This  proposition  I  take  to  be  a  mere  interpretation  of 
universal  experience,  a  statement  in  words  of  what 
every  one  is  internally  convinced  of  No  one,  who  be* 
lieved  that  he  knew  thoroughly  the  circumstances  of 
any  case,  and  the  characters  of  the  different  persons 
concerned,  would  hesitate  to  foretell  how  all  of  them 
would  act.  Whatever  degree  of  doubt  he  may  in  fact 
£eel^  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  he  really 
knows  the  circumstances  or  the  character  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  persons  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  re- 
quired ;  but  by  no  means  from  thinking  that  if  he  did 
not  know  these  things,''  (this  is  the  principle  of  suffi* 
cient  Season  of  Leibnitz,)  "  there  could  be  any  uncer* 
tainty  what  the  conduct  would  be.  Nor  does  this  full 
assurance  conflict  in  the  smallest  degree  with  what  is 
called  our  feeling  of  freedom.  We  do  •  not  feel  our- 
selves the  less  free,  because  those  to  whom  we  are  in- 
timately known  are  well  assured  how  we  shall  will  to 
act  in  a  particular  case.  ^  We  often,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gard the  doubt  what  our  conduct  will  be,  as  a  mark  of 
ignorance  of  our  character,  and  sometimes  even  resent 
it  as  an  imputation.  It  has  never  been  admitted  by 
the  religious  philosophers  who  advocated  the  free  will 
doctrine,  that  we  must  feel  not  free  because  Grod  fore- 
knows our  actions.  We  may  be  free,  and  yet  another 
may  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  certain  what  use  we 
Bhail  make  of  our  freedom.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  that  our  volitions  and  actions  are  invariable 
consequents  of  our  antecedent  states  of  noind,  that  is 
either  contradicted  by  our  consciousness,  or  felt  to  be 
degrading. 

^^But  the  doctrine  of  Causation,"  continues  Mr. 
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Stuart  Mill,  ^^  when  considered  as  obtaining  between 
our  volitions  and  their  antecedents,  is  almost  univer* 
saUy  conceived  as  involving  more  than  this.  Many  do 
not  believe,  and  very  few  practically  feel,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Causation  but  mvariable,  certain  and  uncon* 
ditional  sequence.  There  are  few,  to  whom  mere  con* 
stancy  of  succession  appears  a  sufficiently  stringent 
bond  of  union  for  so  peculiar  a  relation  as  that  of 
Cause  and  Eflfect.  Even  if  the  Reason  repudiates,  im* 
agination  retains,  the  feeling  of  some  more  intimate 
connection,  of  some  peculiar  tie  or  mysterious  constraint^ 
exercised  by  the  antecedent  over  the  consequent.  Now 
this  it  is  which,  considered  as  applying  to  the  human 
will,  conflicts  with  our  consciousness,  and  revolts  our 
feelings.  We  are  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  our  voli- 
tions, there  is  not  this  mysterious  constraint.  We  know 
that  we  are  not  compelled,  as  by  a  magical  spell,  to 
obey  any  particular  motive.  We  feel,  that  if  we  wished 
to  prove  that  we  have  the  power  of  resisting  the  mo- 
tive, we  could  do  so,  (that  wish  being,  it  needs  scarcely 
be  observed,  a  new  antecedent^  and  it  would  be  humil- 
iating to  our  pride,  and  paralyzing  to  our  desire  of  ex- 
cellence, if  we  thought  otherwise.  But  neither  is  any 
such  mysterious  compulsion  now  supposed,  by  the  best 
philosophical  authorities,  to  be  exercised  by  any  cause 
over  its  effect.  Those  who  think  that  causes  draw 
their  effects  after  them  by  a  mystical  tie,  are  right  in 
believing  that  the  relation  between  volitions  and  their 
antecedents  is  of  another  nature.  But  they  should  go 
farther,  and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  all  other 
effects  and  their  antecedents.  K  such  a  tie  is  consid- 
ered to  be  involved  in  the  word  necessity,  the  doctrine 
is  not  true  of  human  actions ;  but  neither  is  it  then 
true  of  inanimate  objects.  It  would  be  more  coiTect 
to  say  that  matter  is  rvot  bound  by  necessity  than  that 
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mind  is  so.  That  the  free-^11  philosophers,  being 
mostly  of  the  school  which  rejects  Hume^s  and  Brown's 
analysis  of  Canse  and  Effect,  should  miss  their  way  for 
want  of  the  light  which  that  analysis  affords,  cannot 
surprise  ns.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  necessarians,  who 
nsnaUy  admit  that  philosophical  theory,  shonld  in  prac- 
tice  equally  lose  sight  of  it.  The  very  same  miscon- 
ception  of  the  doctrine  called  Philosophical  Necesrity, 
which  prevents  the  opposite  party  from  recognizing  its 
trnth,  I  believe  to  exist  more  or  less  obscurely  in  the 
minds  of  most  necessarians,  however  in  words  they  may 
disavow  it.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  they  habitually 
feel  that  the  necessity  which  they  recognize  in  actions, 
is  but  uniformity  of  order  and  capability  of  being  pre- 
dieted.  They  have  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  at  bot- 
tom a  stronger  tie  between  the  volitions  and  their 
causes ;  as  if,  when  they  asserted  that  our  will  is  gov- 
erned by  the  balance  of  motives,  they  meant  something 
more  cogent  than  if  they  had  only  said,  that  whoever 
knew  the  motives,  and  our  habitual  susceptibilities  to 
them,  could  predict  how  we  should  will  to  act.  They 
commit,  in  opposition  to  their  own  philosophical  sys- 
tem, the  very  same  mistake  which  their  adversaries 
commit  in  obedience  to  theirs ;  and  in  consequence  do 
really  in  some  instances  (I  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience) suffer  those  depressing  consequences  which  their 
opponents  erroneously  impute  to  the  doctrine  itself." 

To  these  deep  and  cogent  reflections  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  we  shall  add  the  lines  in  which  that  thinker,  with 
Leibnitz,  Whately,  and  other  men  of  real  intellectual 
value,  deprecates,  in  appropriate  terms,  the  habitual  and 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  Necessity,  in  a  sense  which 
leaves  undetermined  two  most  distinct  meanings ;  one 
of  absolute  certainty  or  unconditional  indispensability, 
the  other  expressing  a  mere  conditional  relation.    "  The 
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application  of  so  improper  a  term  to  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect,  in  the  matter  of  hnman  character, 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  in  philoe* 
ophy  of  the  abnse  of  terms,  and  its  practical  conse* 
qnences  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  power 
of  language  over  onr  associations.  The  snbject  will 
never  be  generally  understood,  until  that  objectionable 
term  is  dropped.  The  free-will  doctrine,  by  keeping 
in  view  precisely  that  portion  of  the  truth  which  the 
word  Necessity  puts  out  of  sight,  namely,  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  its  own 
character,  has  given  to  its  adherents  a  practical  feeling 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  has  generally,  I  believe, 
existed  in  the  minds  of  necessarians.  The  latter  may 
have  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  importance  of  what 
human  beings  can  do  to  shape  the  characters  of  one 
another ;  but  the  free-will  doctrine  has,  I  believe,  foe* 
tered,  especially  in  the  younger  of  its  supporters,  a 
much  stronger  spirit  of  self-culture.  (§  3,  p.  488.)  All 
erroneous  associations  would  be  prevented  by  forbear- 
ing to  employ,  for  the  expression  of  the  simple  fact  of 
cau8ation,8oexti^melyinappropriateaterma8Nece88ity. 
That  word,  in  its  other  acceptations,  involves  much 
more  than  mere  uniformity  of  sequence ;  it  implies  ir- 
resistibleness.  Applied  to  the  will,  it  only  means  that 
the  given  cause  will  be  followed  by  the  effect^  subject 
to  all  possibilities  of  counteraction  by  other  causes ; 
but  in  common  use,  it  stands  for  the  operation  of  those 
causes  exclusively,  which  are  supposed  too  powerful  to 
be  counteracted  at  alL  When  we  say  that  all  human 
actions  take  place  of  necessity,  we  only  mean  that  they 
will  certainly  happen,  if  nothmg  prevents.  Now,  it  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  by  people's  feelings,  even  if  remem- 
bered by  their  understandings,  that  human  actions  are 
never  (except  in  some  cases  of  mania)  ruled  by  any 
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one  motiye  with  such  absolnte  sway,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  influence  of  any  other.  The  causes,  there^ 
fore,  on  which  action  depends,  are  never  uncontrollable ; 
and  any  given  effect  is  only  necessary,  provided  that 
the  causes  tending  to  produce  it  are  not  controlled. 
That  whatever  happens,  could  have  happened  othw- 
wise,  unless  something  had  taken  place  which  was  ca- 
pable of  preventing  it,  no  one  surely  needs  hesitate  to 
admit.  But  to  call  this  by  the  name  Necessity,  is  to 
use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  different  from  its  primitive 
and  familiar  meaning — ^from  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
conomon  occasions  of  life,  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  play 
upon  words.  The  associations  derived  from  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  term  will  adhere  to  it  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do,  and  though  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  stated 
by  most  who  hold  it,  is  very  remote  from  fatalism,  it  is 
probable  that  most  necessarians  are  fatalists,  more  or 
less,  in  their  feelings. 

**  A  fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes,  (for  nobody  is 
a  consistent  ffttalist,)  not  only  that  whatever,  is  about 
to  happen  will  be  the  infallible  result  of  the  causes 
which  produce  it,  which  is  the  true  necessarian  doc- 
trine, but  moreover  that  there  is  no  use  in  struggling 
against  it ;  that  it  will  happen,  however  we  may  strive 
to  prevent  it.  Now,  a  necessarian,  beUeving  that  our 
actions  follow  from  our  characters,  and  that  our  charac- 
ters foUow  from  our  organization,  our  education,  and 
our  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be,  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
sciousness on  his  part,  a  fatalist  as  to  his  own  actions, 
and  to  believe  that  his  nature  is  such,  or  that  his  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  have  so  moulded  his  character, 
that  nothing  can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling  and 
acting  in  a  particular  way,  or,  at  least,  that  no  effort 
of  his  own  can  hinder  it.  In  the  words  of  the  sect 
which  in  our  own  day  has  so  perseveringly  inculcated 
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and  so  perversely  misanderstood  this  great  doctrine, 
his  character  is  {ormedfor  him,  and  not  6y  him ;  there- 
fore, his  wishing  that  it  had  been  formed  differently  is 
of  no  use ;  he  has  no  power  to  alter  it.  Bnt  this  is  & 
grand  error.  He  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  to 
alter  his  character.  Its  being,  in  the  ultimate  resort, 
formed  for  him,  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being,  m 
part,  formed  by  him  as  one  of  the  intermediate  agents. 
Hi8ch««acter  is  formed  by  his  circnmstancea,  (including 
among  these  his  particular  organization;)  bnt  his 
own  desire  to  mould  it  in  a  particular  way,  is  one  of 
those  circumstances,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
influential.  We  cannot,  indeed,  directly  will  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  are.  But  neither  did  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  formed  our  characters  directly 
will  that  we  should  be  what  we  are.  Their  will  had 
no  direct  power,  except  over  their  own  actions. 
They  made  us  what  they  did  make  us,  by  willing, 
not  the  end,  but  the  requisite  means ;  and  we,  when 
our  habits  are  not  too  inveterate,  can,  by  simi- 
larly willing  the  requisite  means,  make  ourselves  dif- 
ferent.  If  they  could  place  us  under  the  influence  of 
certain  ciiH^umstances,  we,  in  like  manner,  can  pkc^  ouiv 
selves  under  the  influence  of  other  circumstances.  We 
are  exactly  as  capable  of  making  our  own  character,  if 
we  wiU^  as  others  are  of  making  it  for  us. 

"  Yes,  (answers  the  Owenite,)  but  these  words,  *  if 
we  will,'  surrender  the  whole  point ;  since  the  will  to  al- 
ter our  own  character  is  given  us,  not  by  any  efforts  of 
om^  but  by  circumstances  wUch  we  cannot  help;  it 
comes  to  us  either  from  external  causes,  or  not  at  alL 
Most  true :  if  the  Owenite  stops  here,  he  is  in  a  pod* 
tion  from  which  nothing  can  expel  him.  Our  charac- 
ter is  formed  by  us  as  well  as  for  us ;  but  the  wish 
which  induces  us  to  attempt  to  form  it,  is  formed  for 
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US — and  how  ?  not,  in  general,  by  onr  organization,  or 
education,  but  by  onr  experience ;  experience  of  the 
painfiil  consequences  of  the  character  we  previously 
had ;  or  by  some  strong  feeling  of  admiration  or  aspi- 
ration accidentally  aroused.  But  to  think  that  we  have 
no  power  of  altering  our  characters,  and  to  think  that 
we  shall  not  use  our  power  unless  we  have  a  motive, 
are  very  different  things,  and  have  a  very  different  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind.  A  person  who  does  not  wish  to 
alter  his  character,  cannot  be  the  person  who  is  sup- 
posed to  feel  discouraged  or  paralyzed  by  thinking 
himself  unable  to  do  it.  The  depressing  effect  of  the 
Ifttalist  doctrine  can  only  be  felt  where  there  is  a  wish 
to  do  what  that  doctrine  represents  as  impossible.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  what  we  think  forms  our  charac- 
ter, when  we  have  no  desire  of  our  own  about  forming 
it;  but  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we  should  not 
be  prevented  from  forming  such  a  desire  by  thinking 
the  attainment  impracticable,  and  that  if  we  have  the 
desire,  we  should  know  that  the  work  is  not  so  irrevo- 
cably done  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  altered.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  examine  closely,  we  shall  find  that  this 
feeling  of  our  being  able  to  modify  our  own  character, 
if  we  wishy  is  itself  the  feeling  of  moral  freedom  which 
we  are  conscious  of.  A  person  feels  morally  free,  who 
feels  that  his  habits  or  his  temptations  are  not  lus  mas- 
ters, but  he  theirs ;  who,  even  in  yielding  to  them, 
knows  that  he  could  resist ;  that  were  he,  for  any  rea- 
son, desirous  of  altogether  throwing  them  oS^  there 
would  not  be  required  for  that  purpose  a  stronger  de- 
sire than  he  knows  himself  to  be  capable  of  feeling. 
We  must,  at  least,  feel  that  our  wish,  if  not  strong 
enough  to  alter  our  character,  is  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer our  character,  when  the  two  are  brought  into  con** 
flict  in  any  particular  case  of  conduct.^ 

Vol.  L— 7 
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(§  4.)  ^'  There  is  still  one  &ct  which  requires  to  be 
noticed  (in  addition  to  the  existence  of  a  power  of  self- 
formation)  before  the  doctrine  of  the  causation  of  hu- 
man actions  can  be  fi*eed  from  the  confusion  and  misiq^- 
prehensions  which  surround  it  in  many  minds.  When 
the  will  is  said  to  be  determined  by  motives,  a  motive 
does  not  mean  always,  or  solely,  the  anticipation  of  a 
pleasure  or  of  a  pain.  I  shall  not  here  inquire  whether 
it  be  true  that^  in  the  commencement,  all  our  voluntary 
actions  are  mere  means  consciously  employed  to  obtain 
some  pleasure,  or  avoid  some  pain.  It  is,  at  least,  cer- 
tain that  we  gradually,  through  the  influence  of  associ- 
ation, come  to  desire  the  means  without  thinking  of  the 
end :  the  action  itself  becomes  an  object  of  desire,  and 
is  performed  without  reference  to  any  motive  beyond 
itself.  But,  granting  this,  the  matter  does  not  end 
here.  As  we  proceed  in  the  formation  of  habits,  and 
become  accustomed  to  wiU  a  particular  act  or  a  par^ 
ticuiar  course  of  conduct  because  it  is  pleasurable,  we 
at  last  continue  to  will  it  whether  it  is  pleasurable  or 
not.  Although,  from  some  change  in  us  or  in  our  di^ 
cumstances,  we  have  ceased  to  find  any  pleasure  as  the 
consequence  of  it,  we  still  continue  to  desire  the  action, 
and  consequently  to  do  it.  In  this  maimer  it  is  that 
habits  of  hurtful  indulgence  continue  to  be  practised, 
although  they  have  ceased  to  be  pleasurable  ;  and  in 
this  manner,  also,  it  is  that  the  habit  of  willing  to  per- 
severe in  a  prescribed  course  does  not  desert  the  moral 
hero,  even  when  the  reward,  however  real,  which  he 
doubtless  receives  from  the  consciousness  of  well-doing, 
is  any  thing  but  an  equivalent  for  the  sufferings  he  un* 
dergoes,  or  the  wishes  he  may  have  to  renounce.  A 
habit  of  willing  is  commonly  called  a  purpose,  and 
among  the  causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions 
which  flow  from  them,  must  be  reckoned  not  only 
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fikings  and  aversioiis,  but  also  purposes.  It  is  only 
when  OUT  purposes  have  become  independent  of  tbe 
feelings  of  pain  or  pleasure  fi*om  which  they  origi- 
nally took  their  rise,  that  we  are  said  to  have  a  con- 
firmed character.^ 

Not  to  quote  such  admirable  passages  were  to  neg- 
lect a  duty  even  in  a  work  merely  devoted  to  philo- 
sophical disquisitions,  but  in  one  in  which  religion  is 
concerned,  and  when  we  have  avowed  our  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  Bationalism,  it  became  incumbent  on  us  to 
adduce  full  proof  that  positive  philosophy,  that  the 
Baconian  method  was  not  inthralled  and  shackled  in 
the  hands  of  Hobbes.  We  deprecate  the  use  he  made 
of  the  system,  but  we  retain  the  method  itself.  Hobbes, 
with  Locke,  has  rendered  good  service  to  science 
in  ridding  Philosophy  of  those  principles  or  maxims 
which,  in  reality  empirical,  were  considered  by  Ba- 
con  himself  as  d  priori  axioms,  or  purely  intuitive. 
Hobbes,  with  Locke,  was  of  great  use  in  proving  the 
Baconian  tenet  that  ^'  all  knowledge  is  from  learning," 
but  both  philosophers  were  blinded  by  prejudice,  and 
did  not  perceive  that  the  Will,  the  Memory,  and  the 
Understanding,  not  to  say  the  very  acts  of  Sensation 
and  Perception,  are  not  learned,  and  yet  are  forms  of 
Thought,  which  certainly  can  be  said  of  them  without 
fear  of  falling  into  metaphysical  fencies.  But  between 
Hobbes  and  Locke  the  palm  of  consistency  rests  with 
the  former. 

Sensationalism  and  Causation,  as  admitted  by 
Hobbes,  lead  unreservedly  to  Materialism  and  Fatal- 
ism, and  there  he  rushed,  as  did  Spinoza,  on  quite  op- 
posite grounds.  But  the  Baconian  method  was  neither 
buried  with  Hobbes  nor  thwarted  by  the  errors  of 
Locke.  The  actual  school  of  positive  philosophy,  of 
whose  most  distinguished  organ  we  have  cited  the 
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opinion  with  regard  to  Necessity  and  Free  Will,  is  an 
of^ring,  a  legitimate  descendant  of  tlie  inductiye 
philosophy,  and  yet  what  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive refutation  of  ancient  and  modern  necessarianism  is 
contained  in  those  passages.  The  *^  doctrine  of  the 
causation  of  our  volitions  by  motives,  and  of  motives 
by  the  desirable  objects  offered  to  us,  combined  with 
our  particular  susceptibilities  of  desire,''  constitutes  a 
system  of  free  will  which  leaves  entirely  out  of  sight 
that  of  which  we  are  unable  to  judge,  and  delivers  at 
the  same  time  a  faithful  analysis  of  the  process  itseK 
The  avowed  atheism  of  one  of  the  main  columns  of 
positive  philosophy  of  Augnste  Comte,  does  not  deter 
us,  any  more  than  that  of  Hobbes,  from  considering  the 
inductive  method,  as  carried  on  in  that  school,  in  the 
light  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress that  eidsts,  and  as  the  hope  of  times  to  come. 
As  for  the  atheistic  doctrines  of  the  school  above 
mentioned,  they  do  not  alarm  us ;  but  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  that  Lord  Brougham  should  have  discovered 
in  the  iuductive  philosophy  what  Bacon  certainly  did 
not  allow  to  be  therein,  and  what  neither  Hobbes,  nor 
Hume,  nor  Auguste  Comte  could  at  all  perceive,  the 
Almighty. 

Of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Hobbes  we  have 
little  to  say,  although  we  know  of  no  wxitmgs  which 
demonstrate  so  clearly  the  &tal  results  for  society 
should  men  ever  consider  speculative  philosophers  as 
practical  guides,  not  to  say  should  they  ever  take  them 
(and  they  appear  half  disposed)  as  their  high-priests, 
and  again,  attempt  to  found  a  religion  grounded  on 
"  Natural  Theology."  Even  Mahometanism,  that  blind- 
est of  superstitions,  has  at  least  a  Codex ;  but  whither 
would  men  stray  when  following  the  iffnia  fattma  of 
philoflophical  fancy  I 
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The  codex  of  philosophy  is  nnivei*8al  judgment, 
termed  also  common  sense,  bnt  erroneously  individual- 
ized by  some  philosophers.  This  general  opinion  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  greatly  varies  in  its  different  bear- 
ings, according  to  the  society  in  which  it  took  its  birth. 
For  as  food  requires  that  a  regular  succession  of  pro- 
cesses should  be  followed  before  it  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  organs  of  the  body,  so  the  dictates  of  human 
intelligence  cannot  obtain,  or,  in  other  words,  cannot  be 
assimilated  in  common  opinion  but  by  gradual  progress 
more  or  less  of  an  experimental  nature.  This  is  by  no 
means  demanding  that  Science  should  lower  itself, 
should  stoop  to  the  level  of  common  opinion ;  it  is  only 
demanding  that  the  time  required  should  be  in  st^d 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
pains  taken  to  perceive  it.  A  deep  truth  may  long  re- 
main unnoticed,  and  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
philosophical  theory ;  but  then  it  differs  from  error  by 
the  persistence  of  its  brightness :  it  is  only  in  due  course 
of  time  that  its  practical  worth  becomes  known,  and 
then  only  on  the  ground  of  value  acquired  by  some 
experience  can  practical  men  consent  to  adopt  it,  or 
rather  try  it  The  unfinished,  or  the  embryo  state,  ex- 
ists in  nature,  and  is  by  no  means  a  denial  of  future 
progress ;  it  is  merely  a  first  step.  There  will  ever 
exist  a  codex  of  general  or  common  opinion,  not  indeed 
as  a  fixed  standard  of  Truth,  but  as  the  expression  of 
what  men  deem  to  be  such,  and  is  never  peremptory 
excepting  in  matters  clearly  definite.  Such  a  codex 
exists  and  is  formed  as  the  guide,  not  of  mankind,  but 
of  the  society  (whether  tribe,  race,  or  nation)  in  which 
it  was  gradually  framed,  and  the  errors  which  may  be 
contained  therein  require  to  be  effaced  a  lapse  of  time 
proportionate  to  the  nature  of  contrary  evidence.  The 
natural  conclusion  of  these  remarks  is  the  legitimate 
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right  of  individual  opinion  in  all  matter  of  Thought, 
but  also  the  denial  of  any  privilege  for  any  such 
opinion,  should  it  demand  to  take  the  rank  without 
following  the  successive  filiation  which  can  alone 
assimilate  that  opinion  with  general  or  common  judg- 
ment. 

Philosophical  hypotheses,  or  ^^Anticipations  of 
Natui^e,"  prove  so  often  to  be  mere  fismcies,  that  we 
believe  ouroelves  justified  in  comparing  them  to  the 
briUiant  vapors  which  gleam  for  a  time  over  the 
marshes,  and  from  which  Truth  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  persistence  of  the  light.  Let  then 
full  play  be  given  to  human  intelligence,  but  let  phi- 
losophers  also  learn  to  submit  to  the  common  rule. 
Long  may  the  Gaelo-Teutonic  race  continue  to  produce 
such  men  as  Hobbes,  and  let  those  who  conceive  them- 
selves justified  in  pronouncing  anathema  on  his  mem- 
ory remember  that  ^^  the  way  of  the  Lord  passeth  all 
understanding,^  and  that  the  true  sense  of  divine 
Faith  consists  in  trusting  in  Him  who  was  revealed  as 
the  Almighty.  The  man  who  believes  in  God  revealed 
as  the  Almighty  can  unhesitatingly  attempt  to  sail  by 
the  light  of  reason.  He  will  advance,  but  will  require 
often  to  tack.  The  light  of  reason,  or  rational  fisdth, 
may  often  be  extinguished  for  a  time,  but  then  trust 
in  the  Almighty,  revealed  as  such,  or  divine  faith,  will 
prove  an  unerring  guide,  for  he  will  believe  in  Power, 
and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  although  no  light  of 
reason  be  there  to  point  out  those  attributes  to  his 
view,  and  although  the  light  of  reason  may  seem  to 
show  Impotency,  and  Error,  and  Evil.  But  if  Faith 
divine  be  the  result  of  reason;  if  Gtod  is  a  rational  de- 
duction; if  the  human  mind,  that  scarcely  at  the 
present  time  can  conceive  any  thing  to  exist  but  in 
time  and  place,  lays  claim  to  trust  in  a  Divinity  created 
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after  its  own  fimcies,  after  its  own  imagination  of 
things,  where  is  the  man  that  will  call  that  Faith 
divine?  where  is  the  man  that  can  pnt  his  trust  in 
it?  The  weakness  of  reason  has  been  in  aU  times 
commonplace,  and  Mythology  sufficiently  proves  that 
weakness ;  all  attempts  to  conceive  the  Almighty  are 
equally  fallacious,  but  not  so  all  attempts  to  point  out 
the  great  £Etct  of  Revelation.  With  divine  faith  then 
in  the  Almighty,  revealed  as  such,  no  danger  can  re- 
sult from  the  wildest  freaks  of  reason,  provided  the 
issue  be  submitted  to  the  usual  and  customary  trial 
which  can  alone  render  it  legitimate. 

Adopting  the  mam  principles  of  the  Baconian 
method,  and  rising  by  gradual  steps  from  particulars 
to  generals,  Hobbes  passes  in  review  aU  physical,  moral, 
and  social  philosophy.  But  Mr.  Hobbes,  whilst  he  re- 
futes the  innate  maxims  of  the  primary  philosophy  or 
phdlaaophia  prima  of  Bacon,  and  denies  the  d  priori 
metaphysical  conclusions  of  Descartes,  yet  the  same 
man  attempts  to  apply  notions  afforded  by  mere 
physical  induction  to  every  order  of  Thought  and  to 
Thought  iteelf ;  thus  indulging  in  metaphysical  fancy 
with  the  beUef  that  his  grounds  were  far  better  assured 
by  the  rational  or  d  posteriori  appearance  he  so  liber- 
ally grants  them.  Power  and  motion  constitute  with 
Hobbes  the  uUdma  rtztiOy  the  first,  as  well  as  the  final 
cause  of  all  things.  The  notion  of  Causation  is  noth- 
ing more  than  that  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  and 
while  he  admits  that  time  and  place  are  mere  relative 
terms,  yet  he  bases  on  them  his  notion  of  causation, 
and  really  believes  it  to  be  applicable  to  a  state  of 
thiogs  perfectly  inconceivable  to  man,  a  state  of  things 
of  which  he  admits  the  possibility  by  supposing  the 
annihilation  of  the  universe  and  its  subsequent  forma- 
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tiou  according  to  the  notion  fbrniflhed  by  inductive 
philosophy. 

T\m  prima  philoecphiay  this  scientific  synthesis,  has 
certainly  an  appearance  of  solidity,  because  meeting 
therein  notions  rendered  conceivable  by  analysis,  the 
mind  seems  to  apprehend  them.  But  all  this  is  ima^ 
nary,  all  this  is  hypothesis,  is  ^^  anticipation,^  and  an^ 
ticipation  of  the  worst  kind,  &ncy  dressed  out  in  Wis- 
dom's garb.  The  notion  of  causation,  or  succession  of 
phenomena,  is  considered  as  perfectly  adapted  to  phe- 
nomena where  no  succession  is  perceived  or  perceivable. 
Logical  inductions,  as  with  Hegel  in  later  times,  take 
the  place  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  every 
thing  is  accounted  for  in  the  nniveree  by  the  narrow 
ideas  furnished  by  positive  knowledge.  It  is  this  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error  that  renders  the  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  so  attractive.  Emboldened  by  the  firm  footing 
which  the  inductive  philosophy  furnishes  to  Thought 
or  Mind,  Hobbes  performs  with  surprising  agility  intet 
lectual  somersets  altogether  astonishing  to  the  be- 
holder ;  and  yet  he  finds  means  always  to  alight  on  his 
feet.  The  whole  secret  of  the  feat  lies  in  the  firmness 
of  his  premises,  and  the  vigor  of  his  imagination.  It 
is  not  that  Hobbes  does  not  admit  that  man  may  im« 
agine  a  Grod ;  for  he  indeed  considers  the  notion  of  God 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  freak  of  man^s  imagination: 
he  only  denies  that  Wisdom  and  Groodness  can  enter 
in  the  human  idea  of  God.  "Power  irresistible," he 
says,  "justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  inwhom^ 
soever  it  be  found.  Less  power  does  not,  and  because 
such  power  is  in  God  only,  he  must  needs  be  just  in  all 
actiotis ;  and  we  that,  not  comprehending  his  coundls, 
call  him  to  the  bar,  commit  injustice  in  it.^ 

Now,  granting  that  Natural  Theology,  or  belief  in 
God  without  Bevelation,  can  be  content  with  a  mere 
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DiTuuty  of  Bationalism,  the  views  of  Descartes,  or 
even  those  of  Spinoza,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  no- 
tion that  this  system  adopts  respecting  the  Deity. 
Perfection  miites  all  quality,  and  rejects  all  evil.  And 
in  Pantheism,  God  is  all  in  all  Bat  a  God  without 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  appeared  so  inconsistent  to 
Hobbes  himself,  that  he  could  not  help  saying,  that 
something  more  than  Power  must  exist  as  the  attribute 
of  Divinity.  Now,  we  maintain  that  this  avowal  of 
Hobbes,  this  admission  that  Man  did  not,  could  not 
comprehend  the  Divinity,  breaks  up  the  ground  £rom 
beneath  the  feet  of  those  who  conceive  the  human 
mind  as  having  formed  of  itself  an  idea  of  God,  that  is, 
as  having  supposed  a  God,  from  their  perceiving  works 
of  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  K  such  was  the  case,  faith 
in  Him  would  not  be  requisite,  since  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  all  around  us  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness.  Hobbes  knew  well,  that  Error  and  Evil 
abounded.  War  and  bloodshed  he  knew  to  be  the 
savage  delight  of  man,  and  with  him  ^^  mutual  fear  "  was 
the  stem  bond  of  society.  In  saying,  could  we  see  the 
ultimate  designs  of  God,  we  might  see  reason  to  approve 
and  admire  them,  on  account  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness on  which  we  should  perceive  them  to  be  founded, 
Hobbes  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  well-known 
principle  of  Leibnitz,  that  of  sufficient  Reason,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  later.  The  feet  is,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  idea  of  power  in  man,  that  of  Supreme  Good- 
ness and  Wisdom  is  reaUy  very  foreign  to  his  nature ; 
and  yet,  unless  it  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  faith  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  it  would  appear  to  exist  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  where  are  to  be  found  such  models  of  perfec- 
tion in  mankind  ? 

It  is  also  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  Hobbes, 
who  would  justify  the  divine  conduct^  not  upon  the 
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principle  of  the  goodness  of  his  ultimate  designs  in 
every  thing  He  appoints,  but  on  account  of  this  power 
only,  shoidd  entirely  dismiss  that  notion  of  Power 
when  he  attributes  to  Causation  a  mysterious  effect 
which  is  absolute  Fatalism.  And  it  is  the  more  extras 
ordinary,  on  account  of  his  conceiving  all  our  notions 
of  Causation  to  be  merely  that  of  succession.  In  Phys- 
ics, where  all  is  reduced  to  motion  and  geometry,  that 
motion  is  not  considered  by  Hobbes  as  inherent  to 
what  he  terms  primary  matter,  materia  prima,  because 
he  deems  proved  by  experience  that  nothing  can  be 
moved  without  an  impulsionfrom  without  (De  Corpora, 
cap.  8,  art.  19.)  This  notion  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  First  Mover  of  Descartes,  but  it  is  only  Power  that 
he  perceives.  And  even  in  Ethics,  with  Hobbes,  it  is 
Power  alone,  it  is  the  will  of  the  strongest  that  decides 
of  Goodness;  thus  making  justice  and  injustice  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  power,  not  merely  as  underlings,  but 
as  susceptible  of  being  reversed  at  pleasure.  Virtue 
is  only  virtue  when  the  strongest  determines  that  it 
shall  be  so,  and  right  and  wrong  possess  no  other  stand* 
ard.  Such  is  the  world  or  society,  says  Hobbes :  it  is 
a  monster,  a  Leviathan. 

Hobbes  considers  the  notion  of  superior  beings,  as 
did  Epicurus  and  others,  to  be  the  result  of  fear,  and 
that  of  unity  in  God  as  the  result  of  philosophical  con- 
siderations, which,  rising  from  cause  to  cause,  at  last 
arrives  at  a  final  term  or  last  cause,  which  is  also  the 
first.  Religion,  with  him,  is  the  fear  of  invisible  pow- 
ers, and  thence  proceeds  all  mythology,  termed  super- 
stition, if  not  admitted ;  but  named  religion,  when  su- 
perior  power  admits  them  as  existing.  The  sovereign 
is  sole  judge  of  religious  belief^  and  his  will  decides  re- 
specting the  forms  of  worship  to  be  adopted.  The 
church  is  the  Christian  community,  represented  by  a 
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gapreme  chief,  whose  orders  fix  the  times  of  assembling 
cr  disperse  the  assembly.  Hobbes  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  may  be*ad- 
nutted  as  a  sufficient  motive  to  deny  Christ  In  short, 
lire  wonld  earnestly  advise  all  those  who  conscientiously 
bdieve  in  natural  Theology,  and  deem  Revelation  a 
fSalsehood,  to  pernse  Hobbes  and  M.  Angoste  Comte ; 
they  will  then  acquire  some  notion  of  what  will  become 
of  society  if  ever  it  falls  into  ^  the  hands  of  ^^  natural 
Theologians."  Should,  however,  the  materialist  claim 
these  thinkers  as  pillars  of  his  doctrines,  we  should 
willingly  assent,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  any  rational 
being  can  admit  of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  or 
imbibe  any  thing  analogous  to  divine  Faith,  from  the 
imaginary  probfe  that  may  be  found  in  their  philo- 
sophical tenets. 

It  is  then  our  ftillest  conviction  that  no  better  nega- 
tive proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  opinions  of  Hobbes, 
when  we  seek  for  evidence  on  all  sides  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  belief  of  Mankind  in  God.  Those  opin- 
ions could  only  serve,  we  believe,  the  materialist ;  and 
we  therefore  consider  ourselves  authorized  to  point 
to  them  as  tending  to  prove  that  without  Revelation 
Man  would  not  know  of  Grod.  Should,  however,  the 
natural  Theologian  deem  the  notion  of  Power,  so  con- 
sistently upheld  by  Hobbes,  (barring  the  Fatalism  of 
Causation,)  as  entitling  that  thinker  to  be  classed  with 
those  who  bdieve  in  God  as  a  creation  of  reason,  we 
again  repeat  our  adhesion,  provided  the  absence  of 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  be  maintained,  as  having  root  in 
the  mere  conclusions  of  human  knowledge.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  but  just  to  remai'k,  that  besides  the  unintentional 
avowal  of  Hobbes,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages, 
which  admits  of  humcm  ignorance  as  a  probable 
motive  of  Man's  not  perceiving  other  positive  princi* 
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pies  besides  power,  and  utility  derived  therefirom,  an- 
other avowal  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  the  ordec  of 
science,  can  also  be  pointed  out.  We  give,  says 
Hobbes,  the  name  of  future  tft  the  past,  because  we 
judge  of  what  will  be  by  what  has  been,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  extended  our  experience,  the  bett» 
chance  we  have  of  foretelling  what  is  going  to  be ; 
but  there  can  be  no  certitude  on  that  very  account, 
because  ea^perience  cammot  fmmiah  us  wherewith  to  oj- 
tamtounwerealc(mdueiofi.  (De  Nat  Hum.)  Here  we 
again  find  Hobbes  making  an  involuntary  confession 
of  the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  which  is,  that  human 
experience  cannot  possess  grounds  sufficient  to  draw 
conclusions  far  above  human  knowledge.  This  avowal 
of  ignorance,  this  admission  of  the  inconceivable^  is 
all  that  we  contend  for,  but  unfortunately  Hobbes  had 
a  system  in  view,  and  believed  he  possessed  sufficient 
data  to  bmld  a  firm  foundation. 

Should  it  be  remarked  that  Hobbes,  in  admitting 
no  other  principle  than  Power,  is,  in  feet,  placing  him- 
self on  the  very  ground  we  maintain  to  be  that  of 
Revelation — ^that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Al- 
mighty, which  term  is  tantamount  to  Supreme  Power, 
it  might  be  said  that,  after  all,  our  ground  is  no 
better  than  that  of  Hobbes.  To  this  we-  answer, 
that  Hobbes,  although  one  of  the  firmest  adversaries 
of  the  great  heathen  philosopher,  Aristotle,  does  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  ground  his  whole  system  on  the 
very  same  notion  of  that  thinker,  on  the  notion  of 
Power.  Now,  it  must  be  owned  that  before  the  Reve- 
lation  of  the  Almighty  in  Christ,  the  notion  of  Power 
was  preponderant ;  and  if,  without  assuming  to  arraign 
the  ways  of  God,  we  merely  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  main  principle  of  the  Revelation  in  Christ,  it  was 
evidentiy  one  of  Mercy  and  "  good  will  unto  all  men.'' 
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Hobbes  acknowledges  neither  the  pristine  Revelation 
nor  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  His  conclusions, 
therefore,  were  similar  to  those  of  Aristotle  respecting 
the  notion  Man  can  acguire  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  either  Aristotle  or  Hobbes  took  into  consideration 
dB,  the  real  facts  which  constituted  what  they  term  the 
natwral  mecma  of  Man.  The  notion  of  Almighty 
Power,  which  appears  so  natural  to  civilized  man,  is 
not  so  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  the  o^ence  of 
aR  progress  m  that  notion^  proves  that  it  is  not  one  of 
those  which  owe  their  apparition,  their  rise,  and  growth, 
to  civilization*  The  latter,  we  repeat,  make  progress, 
whilst  the  notion  of  the  Almighty  becomes  more  and 
more  obscure  and  mythological  whenever  man  attempts 
to  add  thereto  any  of  his  "  anticipations.'^  Both  Aris- 
totle and  Hobbes  consider  the  opinions  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  sufficient  daia  to  decide  upon  the  matter, 
but  we  conceive  that  the  question  involved  far  greater 
difficulties.  Nothiug  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
with. men  of  learning  and  science,  who  really  believe 
that  they  are  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  intuitive 
or  instinctive  knowledge,  whilst  the  notions  they  hold 
most  conscientiously  to  be  such,  are  in  reality  incul- 
cated. But  this  point  will  be  ftilly  elucidated  when 
Divine  Faith  shall  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  ori- 
gin. However,  a  few  words  here  respecting  the  views 
of  Aristotle,  as  the  great  predecessor  of  Bacon  and  all 
those  who  cultivate  positive  science,  may  not  be  deemed 
misplaced  when  pointing  out  a  marked,  coincidence  be- 
tween the  notion  of  God  according  to  that  .philosopher, 
^and  that  of  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Plato,  it  is  weU  known,  admitted  that  the  human 
aoul  possessed  virtually,  by  its  very  nature,  all  degrees 
of  knowledge;  that  what  man  learned  on  earth,  was  in 
reality  a  vague  reminiscence  of  a  former  state  of  per- 
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fection  and  happiness,  which  state  was  become  debased 
by  an  earthly  admixture :  therefore  learning  or  knowl- 
edge pre-existed  in  man.  We  leave  untouched  the 
Platonic  notions  of  Ideas,  subsisting  as  divine  essences 
in  the  Mind  of  Grod,  and  as  issuing  thence  at  various 
periods,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  to  give  form 
to  sensible  objects  on  the  contemplation  of  which  human 
Reason  revolves.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained that  the  soul  possessed  no  principle  of  knowl- 
edge, that  all  knowledge  was  transmitted  by  the  senses, 
and  that  Learning  or  Science  was  merely  the  result  of 
experience  acquired  through  the  senses,  and  general- 
ized and  amalgamated  by  the  mind.  The  well-known 
maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  nothing  exists  in  the  mind 
but  what  has  been  before  in  the  senses,  was  the  one 
adopted  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  &c. ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  there  was  less  danger  for  practical  science 
in  the  views  of  Aristotle  than  in  those  of  Plato.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  when  innate  maxima  are  totally 
scouted,  we  find  intuition  or  instinctive  notion  deemed 
tantamount  to  truth. 

The  views  of  Plato,  and  those  of  Aristotle,  respect- 
ing the  Divinity,  differ  most  decidedly,  insomuch  that 
the  latter  denies  most  positively  that  any  human  no^ 
tion  excepting  Power  is  applicable  to  the  Deity. 
"Whatever  virtue  you  can  imagine,  it  wiU  be  found," 
he  says,  ^*  beneath  the  Divinity,  and  inconsistent  with 
our  ideas  of  his  nature.  Courage  he  cannot  possess, 
for  no  danger  can  threaten  him.  Friendship  ?  he  re- 
quires nothing  from  any  one.  Temperance  ?  he  has  no 
passions,  no  desires.  Goodness  ?  but  either  his  boun- 
ties are  the  result  of  general  laws,  or  are  exceptions  to 
those  laws.  If  the  first  be  the  case,  they  cannot  be 
termed  kindnesses,  but  fixed  conditions  belonging  to  a 
universal  state  of  things,  which  do  not  occur  especially 
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for  man.  Bnt  the  second  admission  wonld  be  al^ 
together  snbversiye  of  the  Immutability  and  the  Dig- 
nity of  the  Supreme  Being.''  (Ethic,  ad  Niconu  x.  8.) 
And  yet,  as  it  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  (B.  Con- 
stant,) Aristotle,  at  the  same  time  that  he  denies  that 
any  hnman  conception  is  applicable  to  God,  and  insists 
on  the  £sdlacy  of  giving  our  views  to  the  Deity,  him- 
self commits  the  very  error  he  reproves  in  others,  for 
the  Existence  of  the  Divinity  he  deems  to  be  purely 
speculative  or  meditative.  Now  Aristotle  here  attrib- 
utes to  God  the  quality,  which,  in  his  opinion,  contrib- 
utes the  most  to  human  happiness.  Aristotle,  admit- 
ting that  meditation  possesses  in  itself,  and  independent 
of  the  results,  a  real,  positive,  independent  value,  (Ethic, 
ad  Nicom.  x.  8,)  forms  the  Deity  according  to  his  own 
image.  And  again,  when  the  Stagyrite  admits  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  meditations  of  God,  he  again  accounts  for  it  in  a 
manner  altogethar  according  to  his  opinion  of  human 
natnre,  saying  that  God  cannot  meditate  on  his  own 
nature,  because  even  with  man  it  is  improper  to  con- 
stitute himself  as  the  object  of  his  own  speculations. 
(Phys.  viiL  16.)  Even  the  forms  of  religion  are  much 
of  tike  same  kind  with  Aristotle  and  with  Hobbes, 
for  the  first  considers  them  merely  as  political  insti- 
tutions,  not  as  a  link  between  Man  and  Grod,  but  as  a 
means  for  the  better  imposing  on  the  people. 

This  result  we  consider  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrines  of  both  those  philosophers,  and 
we  deem  that  no  other  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from 
any  doctoine  which  does  not  admit  that  the  notion  of 
Supreme  Power  and  Wisdom  and  Goodness  has  been 
given  to  man  by  Eevelation  as  the  aim  of  all  his  en- 
deavors. This  ultimate  aim,  pointed  out  by  the  Al- 
mighty from  the  very  beginning  as  the  scope  of  the 
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efforts  of  human  reason,  has  been  sought  to  be  attained 
in  the  nsnal  manner,  by  anticipation  and  by  interpre- 
tation. Anticipation  is  yet  predominant,  as  indeed  it 
might  be  supposed  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude.  In- 
terpretations are  few  in  number,  but  those  which  exist 
have  weight.  Thus  in  Christianity  for  many,  many 
centuries,  human  anticipations  conceived  ^^  devils  ^  and 
"sorcery  '^  to  be  articles  of  faith,  and  they  still  remain 
as  such  amongst  the  papists,  who  certainly  appear  to 
consider  Reason  as  a  nonentity,  or  else  they  would 
not  suppose  that  men  would  be  so  blind  as  to  give 
credit  to  their  assertions  in  favor  of  science  and  learning 
whilst  they  will  not  admit  the  clearest  inductions  of 
Science.  But  to  return  to  Aristotle :  we  shall  conclude 
with  remarking  that  the  differences  between  his  views 
of  the  Almighty  and  those  of  Plato  have  been  summed 
up  by  saying  that  with  Plato  God  was  a  Cause,  whilst 
with  Aristotle  He  was  a  consequence.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  passages  in  the  Stagyrite  which  belie 
this  assertion,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  nearer  to  the 
truth  when  we  assert  that  Scientific  philosophy  in  gen- 

ing  out  evident  marks  of  design  and  purpose,  instead 
of  drawing  merely  that  conclusion,  goes  quite  a  contrary 
way,  since  the  issue  has  been  that  of  muntaining  that 
the  Almighty  is  a  kind  of  metaphyBical  notion,  an  ens 
Totionie.  Unfortunately,  many  learned  divines,  think- 
ing to  fortify  divine  faith  in  man,  also  ^^  anticipated  ^ 
on  Science,  and  maintained  that  the  notion  of  God  was 
inherent  to  human  nature,  which  is  not  the  case,  and 
which,  if  true,  would  render  the  gi*eat  fact  of  the  Rev- 
elation of  Grod  as  the  Almighty  a  useless  event.  These 
^^  anticipations  ^  of  good  and  learned  men  soon  become 
also  articles  of  faith,  and  when  Science  comes  tp  prove 
their  fallacy,  it  then  seems  as  if  divine  Faith  '^  or  trust 
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in  God  had  been  proved  to  be  fallacions,  since  what 
was  deemed  Faith  was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood. 

But  before  proceeding  farther,  we  must  remove  aU 
ambiguity  which  may  seem  to  exist  in  the  position  we 
have  assumed,  since  we  appear  at  one  time  to  maintain 
the  adequateness,  and  at  others  the  inadequacy,  of 
Beason  in  matter  of  divine  Faith.  Now,  as  of  aU  fal- 
lacies, the  one  we  seek  most  sedulously  to  avoid  is  that 
of  confusion,  we  shall  begin  by  exposing  the  objec- 
tions to  which  our  position  lies  evidently  open.  Not 
only,  may  it  be  said,  has  the  position  you  take  up,  and 
which  you  deem  so  secure,  been  occupied  long  since,  as 
well  by  the  mere  sceptic,  as  by  those  who,  considering 
the  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  Reason  as  equivalent 
to  the  abdication  of  man's  natural  guide,  never  &il 
striking  that  chord,  and  insisting  thereon,  before  they 
proceed  to  develop  the  mazes  of  theological  controversy, 
but,  also,  as  you  yourself  maintain  likewise  the  theme 
of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  you  undermine,  as  it 
were,  your  own  position.  As  these  objections  are  of 
moment,  we  shall  offer  an  immediate  answer. 

We  are  weU  aware,  that  a  position  very  similar  to 
ours  was  adopted  several  thousand  years  ago  by  the 
partisans  of  Pagan  idolatry  and  the  pri^^,  who  refut- 
ed all  objections  against  their  superstitions,  which 
maintidned  these  latter  to  be  against  Reason,  and 
therefore  erroneous,  by  opposing  to  these  rational  con- 
clusions the  vacillating  and  uncertain  steps  of  Reason 
herself.  Scepticism,  we  know,  was  considered  to  be  of 
use,  in  order  to  gainsay  philosophically  all  dogmatical 
doctrines.  Pyrrhon,  idthough  the  most  sceptic  of  the 
sceptical  school,  was  -yet  high-priest  of  Minerva,  and 
IB  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  functions  to 
general  satisfaction.  We  know  that  in  modem  time 
Huet  and  other  divines  have  considered  scepticism  al- 
Vol.  L— 8. 
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most  in  the  light  of  an  argninent  in  £Eivor  of  rdigiotB 
belief;  argnmenting  from  the  uncertainty  of  rational 
conviction  the  higher  valne  of  Faith.  The  valuable 
treatise  of  Bossuet  on  "  Free  Will  ^  argues  the  probable 
consistency  of  Grace  and  the  freedom  of  human  will, 
on  the  ground  of  analogy  with  what  occurs  continually 
in  all  physical  and  intellectual  relation,  in  which  the 
uncertainty  of  our  accounting  for  the  facts  does  not 
prevent  our  believing  them,  and  in  which  truths  appa- 
rently contradictory  are  yet  equally  admitted  to  be 
true ;  thus,  our  conviction  of  the  unity  of  body  does 
not  prevent  our  believing  in  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  nor  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  what  takes 
place  in  motion  prevent  our  believing  that  the  same 
body,  under  the  same  given  impukion,  may  move  very 
differently,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  the  turning 
of  a  wheel. 

This  argument  from  analogy,  showing  that  many 
of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  truths 
of  reli^on  may  be  brought  against  circumstances  in 
the  economy  and  course  of  nature  which  are  known 
and  undoubted  facts,  has  been  adopted  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  Bishop  Butler,  and  the  argument,  it  is  gen- 
erally allowed,  presses  forcibly.  Still,  it  is  only  an 
analogy  of  uncertainty,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  that 
light  that  Butler  uses  it.  ^'It  is  come,  I  know  not 
how,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many  persons,  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  .  . 
On  the  contrary,  thus  much,  at  least,  will  be  here 
found,  not  taken  for  granted,  but  proved,  that  any  rear 
sonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly  consider  the  matter, 
may  be  as  much  assured  as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  thai 
it  is  not^  however^  so  dea/r  a  case^  that  there  is  nothing 
in  U^'^  and  ^4t  is  certain  that  no  one  can,  upon  princi- 
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pies  of  reason,  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary.^  The  force 
of  this  argament,  which  reminds  the  unbeliever  that 
the  things  of  which  he  deems  himself  so  certain  are 
also  open  to  the  very  same  objections  which  he  makes 
respecting  religion,  evidently  depends  at  bottom  on  the 
iiMnffidency  of  rational  evidence.  Its  real  force  is  one 
of  great  value,  being  a  moral  force,  and  merely  hinting 
that  the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  religion,  ap- 
parently so  distinct^  may  not  be  really  so  different  as 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Our  argument  is  not  the  same.  We  do  not  take 
up  our  ground  on  the  inadequacy  of  Reason ;  we  mere* 
ly  admit  that  in  many,  very  many  circumstances,  ^'  an< 
ticipations  ^  are  all  that  man  com  attain,  and  all  that 
he  hoe  attained  in  many  others ;  but  we  hold  also  that 
^  interpretations  ^  also  constitute  part,  although  a  very 
small  part  of  the  common  fund  of  human  Eeason.  The 
analogy,  we  admit,  is  not  indirect ;  it  is  not  an  analogy 
of  incertitude,  but  is  direct,  being  one  of  ^'  interpreta- 
tion,'' however  circumscribed  may  really  be  the  limits 
of  positive  knowledge  in  the  order  of  Religion.  "An- 
ticipations  "  abound,  and  few  '^  interpretations  "  are  to 
be  found ;  but  is  it  not  much  the  same  in  the  order  of 
Nature  ?  We  hold  that  in  the  order  of  Religion  as  in 
the  order  of  Nature,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  religious 
truths  as  in  natural  truths,  the  ^'  anticipations  "  surpass 
the  "  interpretations  f  that  is  to  say,  hypotheses  or  sup- 
positions surpass  in  number  positive  truths,  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  difficulties  existing.  Therefore,  the  analo- 
gy we  allude  to  must  not  be  considered  as  judging 
slightingly  of  the  difficulties  in  the  order  of  religion : 
that  analogy  principally  consists  in  the  obtaining  of 
Reason  in  religious  truth  as  well  as  in  natural  truth. 
Thus,  we  deem  rational  Faith,  or  the  Faith  of  Reason,  to 
be  adequate  to  judge  of  the  value  of  divine  Faith,  or 
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Faith  in  the  Almighty,  considered  as  to  its  natnre,  as 
to  its  source,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  mind  of  men.  Human  reason  finds  the  idea  of 
God  in  the  Thoughts  of  mankind,  but  as  many  other 
ideas  or  notions  are  also  reflected  by  human  Thought, 
Beason  proceeds  to  analyze  the  matter,  and  attempts 
to  ^^  interpret  '^  this  fact,  which  surpasses  all  others  in 
the  consequences  flowing  from  it.  Here  ^^  Anticipa- 
tions "  are  not  wanting,  but  it  would  be  anticipatmg  on 
what  we  have  to  expose  in  the  second  part  of  this  work, 
where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed,  to  say  any  thing 
more  at  the  present  time. 

Unfortumtely,  we  find  ourselvesmdiacordimcy  with 
divines  of  high  renown,  when  we  maintain  on  positive, 
rational  ground,  that  this  notion  is  the  result  of  Revela- 
tion ;  since  many  divines,  with  the  well-known  Bossuet, 
hold  the  notion  of  God  to  be  innate  in  every  human 
breast.  Our  perplexity  would  be  great,  indeed,  did  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  overawed  by  authority,  since  the 
fact  of  the  Eevelation  of  the  Almighty,  which  consti- 
tutes for  us  the  basis  and  the  sense  or  meamng  of  divine 
Faith,  and  which,  as  a  Revelation,  is  distinct  from  all 
other  notions  in  the  mind — ^that  fact,  so  very  peculiar, 
would  dwindle  down  to  the  level  of  a  prompter  of  arts 
and  sciences  if  the  opinion  of  some  learned  divines  were 
admitted.  We  reserve  all  we  have  to  say  on  this  topic 
for  a  later  period,  and  merely  point  out  in  what  man- 
ner Reason  or  Judgment  may  attempt  to  solve  a  ques- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  all  religion.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conclusion  which  maintains  that  all  the 
value  of  divine  Faith  is  contained  in  the  attiibute  re- 
vealed, "the  Ahnighty^  serve  also  as  a  rational  test  of 
Christianity  with  respect  to  its  origin.  Christ  must  be 
the  Almighty ;  there  must  be  no  duality  excepting  in 
the  human  character  of  the  Mediator.    Can  Christian- 
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ity  stand  this  rational  test?  It  constitutes,  indeed, 
the  basis  of  Christianity.  And,  moreover,  the  nnity  of 
God  is  still  more  expressively  portrayed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  Ghost,  and  all  duality  is  totally  dispelled  by 
the  nnity  of  the  Trinity. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  follow  theological  discussions,  and 
merely  refer  to  divine  Faith^  when  Christ  appears,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  new  doctrine  is  consistent 
with  Faith  in  the  Almighty.  This  we  find  to  be  the 
case,  and  go  no  farther,  because  aU  is  contained  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty :  no  discussion  can  ensue. 
The  Almighty  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God  revealed,  as  we  trust  we  shall  establish  it  ration- 
ally to  have  been,  constitute  the  rational  grounds  of 
divine  Faith  when  once  that  Revelation  has  been 
rationally  established,  L  e.,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  proof 
adduced  both  affirmative  and  negative.  The  prostra- 
tion of  Beason  is  thus  a  rational  prostration  before 
divine  JBhMh  /  but  the  same  light  of  Reason  which  ad- 
mits of  divine  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  not 
as  conclusions  of  experience,  but  as  the  Truth  revealed, 
and  therefore  trusted,  the  same  light  will  know  also 
how  to  deal  with  human  errors,  because  well-earned 
experience  has  taught  the  wonderful  unaccountable 
bent  of  mankind  to  generalize  from  insufficient  grounds, 
i  e.,  to  anticipate  the  Truth. 

These  "anticipations"  constitute  what  in  ancient 
times  is  termed  Mythology,  and  even  in  Christianity  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  many  "anticipations"  bear 
a  mythic  form,  which  Reason  alone  can  dispel  Thus 
we  shall  see  that  for  nearly  2,000  years  such  "  anticipar 
tions  "  have  been  predominant  in  the  Christian  commu- 
nity in  what  is  termed  Demonology  and  Sorcery,  the  true 
"  interpretation  "  of  which  has  been  given  by  Reason. 
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But  then  it  may  be  said  "  the  light  that  led  aatray  was 
light  fix)m  Heaven,"  how  can  man  avoid  error? 
Reason,  we  answer,  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
error ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Season's  first  principle) 
but  one  of  experience,  that  "  anticipation  "  is  the  road, 
and  the  only  road  to  "interpretation."  Therefore 
when  the  human  mind  anticipates  in  the  order  of  Re- 
ligious truth,  it  is  only  acting  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
order  of  natural  truth.  This  may  seem  to  be  referring 
to  the  analogy  of  mystery,  that  one  on  which  Bossuet 
and  Butler  so  strenuously  insist,  but  we  repeat  our  asser- 
tion, that  we  conceive  the  analogy  in  another  light,  in  the 
light  of  that  certitude  which  Reason  casts  on  all  matter 
of  thought.  This  certitude  is  evidently  a  relative  one, 
but  man  possesses  no  other,  for  divine  Faith  we  conceive 
as  the  rational  trust,  on  rational  grounds,  in  Alnughty 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness.  We  refer,  there- 
fore, to  the  Almighty,  when  Reason  faik.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  when  the  gloom  is  deeper,  that  the  star  of 
diviTie  Faith  shines  brightest.  In  the  order  of  Nature, 
Science  now  admits  the  inconceivable ;  Reason  is  then 
justified  in  admitting  the  same  in  the  order  of  re* 
ligious  truth ;  and,  moreover,  this  admission  becomes  an 
act  of  Reason,  when  rational  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced, which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
feet  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Almighty.  The  certitude 
of  Reason  is  not  impaired  either  by  its  being  con- 
ditional, or  by  the  admission  of  the  inconceivable  in  the 
order  of  Nature,  but  why  ?  because  experience  has  fully 
proved  it  to  be  the  case.  And,  in  a  like  manner,  when 
rational  proof  is  given  of  the  existence  of  something 
far  more  positive  than  the  inconceivable,  of  the  exist- 
ence as  fact  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Almighty  as  Su- 
preme Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness;  faith  or 
rational  trust  in  that  Being,  revealed  as  the  Almighty, 
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becomes  divine  FaiSi^  and  serves  to  confirm  oar  un- 
shaken confidence  in  these  Almighty  attributes,  when 
Season  seems  to  whisper,  but  all  this  is  Impotency, 
and  Error,  and  Evil. 

In  admitting  the  certitude  of  Beason  to  be  merely 
conditional  or  relative,  and  that  in  the  order  of  Nature, 
things  exist  which  are  now  really  inconceivable,  but 
wbicb  in  some  thousand  years  will  be  fdUy  admitted, 
we  are  only  saying  what  is  now  received  as  a  Truth. 
As  to  why  Man  should  only  be  able  to  proceed  on 
his  way  to  right  interpretation  by  first  passing 
througb  anticipation;  or,  if  this  appears  too  meta- 
phorical, as  to  the  reason  why  man  must  begin  by 
guessing  and  then  verifying  his  guesses,  no  answer  can  be 
given,  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain ;  and  without 
having  recourse  to  analogy  of  uncertainty,  another 
analogy,  that  of  certitude,  of  rational  certitude,  may 
also  be  said  to  exist  in  the  order  of  religious  truth. 
Man  then  also  first  guesses  and  then  verifies.  But  trust 
in  the  Almighty  is  grounded  on  the  very  nature  of  the 
communication,  Revelation,  and  on  the  rational  mean- 
ing of  the  attributes  revealed,  Power  and  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  Almighty.  Even  the  scepticism  of  Mr. 
Hume  did  not  allow  him  to  deny  human  certitude, 
however  narrow  might  be  the  compass  of  that  certi- 
tude, and  the  following  words  of  that  thinker  bear  so 
directly  on  the  point  at  issue  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  citing  them:  ''Nor  can  there  remain  any  sus- 
picion  that  philosophical  science  is  uncertain  and 
chimerical ;  unless  we  should  entertain  such  a  scepti- 
dsm  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  speculation,  and 
even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  is 
endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties,  that  these 
powers  are  distinct  from  each  other,  that  what  is  really 
distinct  to  the  immediate    perception  may  be  dis- 
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tioguished  by  reflection ;  and,  consequentily,  that  there 
is  a  truth  and  falsehood  in  all  propositions  on  this  snb* 
ject,  and  a  truth  and  falsehood  which  lie  not  beyond 
the  compass  of  human  understanding*  There  are 
many  obvious  distinctions  of  this  kind,  such  as  those 
between  the  will  and  understanding,  the  imagination 
and  passions,  which  fall  within  the  comprehension  of 
every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and  more  philo- 
sophical distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  certain,  though 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended."  (An  Inq.  Conoem. 
the  Human  Underst.,  Sec.  1.) 

As  to  the  admission  of  the  inconceivable  in  the 
order  of  knowledge,  it  was  already  maintained  by  Mr. 
Locke,  as  well  in  natural  as  in  religious  truths.  ^^  It  is 
visible,"  says  that  thinker,  (Extent  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge, B.  4,)  ^^  that  all  planets  have  revolutions  about 
certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would  have  any  one 
explain,  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  essence,  or 
natm'al  powers  depending  on  the  essence  of  matter  in 
general,  without  something  added  to  that  essence, 
which  we  cannot  conceive,  for  the  moving  of  matter  in 
a  crooked  line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter 
is  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  case.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  any  distance, 
much  less  at  the  distance  of  millions  of  miles:  yon 
cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  feel  or  move  itself^  or 
affect  an  immaterial  being  or  be  moved  by  it." 

In  pointing  out  the  admission  by  Locke  of  the  incon- 
ceivable in  the  order  of  nature,  we  by  no  means  admit  his 
conclusions.  AU  we  pretend  to  say,  all  our  conclusion 
is,  that  the  inconceivable  is  admitted  to  obtain  as  the 
inconceivable ;  but  as  to  drawing  other  consequences 
therefrom,  as  to  building  on  the  inconceivable,  we 
leave  that  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Almighty  is  a 
creation  of  the  human  imagination.    We  maintain, 
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and  we  believ^e  we  can  adduce  rational  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  the  notion,  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty 
is  a  &ct ;  in  that  fact  attributes  are  revealed  in  which 
we  trust;  that  Trust  constitutes  Divine  Faith.  The 
belief  in  the  inconceivable  may  certainly  conduce  to 
strengthen  this  Ttust  in  God,  when  once  rational  evi- 
dence has  been  given  of  the  fact  of  the  Revelation, 
but  we  do  not  consider  the  source  of  divine  faith  to  be 
that  belief.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  may  be  said,  that 
what  we  term  human  certitude  is  in  itself  as  inconceiv- 
able as  what  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  by  this  term 
^inconceivable''  it  be  meant  that  no  certitude  exists, it 
IB  then  that  the  analogy  of  Bossuet  and  Butler  comes  in 
full  play,  although  it  appears  to  us  that  both  divines 
ccmceived  that  doctrine  to  bestow  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion somewhat  of  the  certainty^  and  not  of  the  tm- 
eertainMf,  which  existe  in  matters  of  Science. 

Lastly,  should  the  certitude  we  hold  to  exist  in 
Human  Knowledge  be  stigmatized  by  the  name  of 
Dogmatism  by  some,  or  of  E2q)ediency  by  others,  it 
matters  not,  provided  no  misapprehension  prevail  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  connection  we  maintain  to 
exist  between  Beason  and  Religion,  and  to  consist  in 
the  rational  admission  on  good  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
the  Almighty  having  been  revealed  as  such,  i.  e.,  as 
Supreme  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness.  These 
attributes  become  the  aim  of  human  Reason,  which^ 
indeed,  staggers  under  the  weight,  and  too  often  pro- 
ceeds like  one  bedimmed,  and  not  like  one  enlightened. 
But  the  fact  that  the  mysterious  source  of  Light,  our 
Sun,  cannot  be  fixed  without  endangering  the  sight  of 
the  gazer,  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  appropriate  simile 
of  what  happens  to  Reason.  That  amongst  the  ^^  anti* 
eipations"  of  the  mind,  some  may  be  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  rising  nearer  to  the  great  source  of  divine 
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Faith,  the  Almighty,  may  be  admitted  on  ratioiial 
gronnds,  because  we  perceive  in  the  order  of  science 
intuitions  or  instinctive  thoughts,  which  sometimes 
reach  with  one  bound  to  the  highest  pitch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  which  afterwards  support  the  strictest  sera- 
tiny.  Such  events  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  it  is  far  more  usual  to  find  that  the  ^  antidpalions  ^ 
of  the  human  mind,  with  respect  to  religious  truths, 
are  far  from  proving  to  be  real  "  interpretations." 

Trurtmg  that  tliis  expodtion  of  our  RationaKsm 
will  prevent  all  misconception,  we  shall  now  proceed, 
before  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
to  mention,  summarily,  the  philosophical  doctrine  which 
superseded  that  of  Descartes.  Leibnitz,  for  the  honor 
was  his,  may  be  termed  the  introducer  of  spiritualism 
in  Matter,  where  Descartes  only  perceives  motion,  and 
where  he  admits  of  mathematical  proportion  alone. 
But  in  order  to  render  the  difference  more  striking,  the 
comparison  must  be  made  between  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz  and  that  of  Descartes  pushed  to  its  utmost 
consequences,  as  it  was  done  by  Spinoza,  who  concludes 
by  representing  the  Deity  as  a  frozen  Unity,  which 
only  revolves  upon  itself  in  a  mode  which  renders  ab- 
solute  immobmty  ite  luain  attribute. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  contrary,  sees  nothing  but  active 
forces  or  powers,  distinct  and  independent  These  he 
termed  Monads  or  Unities,  and  conceived  them  as  ex- 
isting in  innumerable  myriads  in  the  universe ;  but  as 
it  would  be  easier  to  say  what  they  were  not  than  what 
Leibnitz  meant  them  to  be,  we  must  give  that  great 
thinker's  own  words  on  that  matter :  ^  The  monads,^' 
he  says,  "  are  the  last  dements  of  all  substances,  but 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  material  atoms.  They  are 
neither  physical  nor  mathematical  points,  the  former 
being  only  separate  ia  appearance,  and  the  latter  being 
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mere  modifications.  The  monads  now  are  metaphys- 
ical points,  are  nndivisible  and  nncompomided ;  they 
fill  tlie  whole  universe,  each  monad  remaining  necessa- 
rily independent  of,  and  distinct  from,  every  other 
monad,  and  depending  only  for  existence  on  God, 
wIlo  is  therefore  the  only  self-existing  or  trae  monad, 
i  e.,  Unity.'^ 

These  monads  Leibnitz  conceived  as  the  active 
force  of  each  individual  thing,  being  that  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  another :  he  denies  their  having  the 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  extension  or  weight,  but 
they  possessed  a  kind  of  vital  perception,  producing 
impulsive  action.  No  power  except  that  of  God,  he 
conceived  to  be  capable  of  destroying  the  individu^ty 
of  a  monad ;  and,  amongst  the  innumerable  myriads  of 
monads  which  exist  in  the  universe  according  to  his 
theory,  there  were  not  two  to  be  found  exactly  similar. 
Each  monad  is  all-powerful  in  its  own  sphere  of  action, 
and  subject  only  to  God.  All  things  in  Nature  are, 
according  to  Leibnitz,  an  aggregate  of  Monads.  To 
this  Euler  answers,  that  it  cannot  be  if  they  are  nothing 
material,  for  then  put  together  as  many  as  you  wiU, 
you  could  never  constitute  any  thing  corporeal,  since  a 
hundred  noughts  can  never  form  a  unity.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Leibnitz  considered  all  that  happens  in  the  uni- 
verse to  proceed  from  the  various  transformations  of 
the  monads  or  unities,  and  as  arising  from  a  peculiar, 
inherent  power,  imparted  by  God  at  the  Creation. 

Many  readers  may  consider  it  a  very  uselesss  trouble 
to  enter  into  details  respecting  Monads  or  Unities,  in 
which  nobody  believes.  But  should  the  question  be 
put  whether  tiiey  believed  in  Powers  or  Forces,  they 
would  undoubtedly  answer,  without  hesitation,  most 
certainly.  Therefore,  as  Forces,  Powers,  or  Monads,  are 
ihe  same  thing,  those  readers  would  be  surprised  to 
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learn  that  they  believe  in  Monads.  It  had,  perhaps, 
been  better  that  the  latter  name  had  been  preserved, 
because  it  would  then  have  been  evident  that  a  fallacy 
was  concealed  therein,  whilst  the  term  Power  or 
Force,  although  expressive  of  an  individual  property, 
bore  an  appearance  of  generality,  which  concealed  the 
individuality  of  the  meaning.  All  that  has  been  said 
of  powers  or  forces  is  applicable  to  Monads,  and  viae 
vered.  AU  the  metaphysical  ontology  which  has  led 
men  so  much  astray,  is  to  be  found  contained-  in  this 
doctrine.  It  does,  certainly,  appear  more  satisfactory 
to  the  mind  to  be  able  to  attribute  to  something,  that 
which  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another,  that 
which  is  the  active  agent  in  aU  transformation  either  of 
things  ponderable  or  of  things  imponderable,  and  to 
this  bias  or  natural  bent  of  the  Mind,  the  Leibnitzian 
doctrine  of  forces  or  monads  was  very  attractive.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  express  by  a  name  a  quality  of  un- 
known nature,  and  another  to  consider  the  name  as 
any  thing  else  than  a  relative  notion  (nominal,  not  real) 
The  final  result  of  this  doctrine  was  Ontology,  or  a 
second  and  improved  edition  of  Realism,  in  which 
myriads  of  merely  nominal  existences,  and,  in  fact,  met- 
aphysical as  the  Monads,  were  considered  as  real  ex« 
istences.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irrelevant  to  our  inquiry 
into  the  principles  of  Rationalism  or  Modern  Philo- 
sophy, to  enter  fally  into  an  investigation  of  Monad- 
ology,  which  was  compared  by  Leibnitz  himself  to  a 
revival  of  the  entdechies  of  ancient  philosophy  and  of 
the  occult  forces  of  the  Schoolmen. 

The  seed  sown  by  Leibnitz  was  watered  by  Wolf, 
and  a  powei'Ail  stem  grew  up  on  which  the  main  prin- 
dple  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  grafted — ^that  of 
self-<;onsciousness  or  the  E^o  as  the  primary  element : 
this  became  a  tree,  whose  vigorous  boughs  now  cover 
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Europe,  and  threaten  to  stifle  all  nndergrowth.  We 
allude  to  German  philoBophy.  We  do  not  say  that 
metaphysical  ^^  anticipations  "  did  not  exist  before  Leib- 
nitz, bnt  only  that  through  this  doctrine  a  kind  of 
Mythology  was  created  in  Science,  where  it  too  often 
still  obtains.  A  doctrine  so  void  of  materialism ;  one 
of  which  immaterialism  is  indeed  the  very  essence, 
might  appear,  and  did  appear  at  first  sight,  as  one  con- 
ducing powerfeUy  to  the  belief  of  man  in  God,  in  im- 
mortality, and  in  the  clear  distinction  between  soul  and 
body.  Such  was  the  foliage,  but  the  fruits  of  the  tree 
were  of  a  different  kind.  The  fallacies  of  the  doctrine 
— ^fallacies  easily  pointed  out — ^recoiled  on  the  more 
sacred  tenets  they  were  presumed  to  support,  and  the 
Deity,  classed  as  a  Monad,  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
vortex  of  natural  Theology  as  a  mere  force  of  Nature. 
And  all  this  from  what  Leibnitz  terms  an  imaginary 
thing! 

We  repeat,  that  it  is  with  monads,  as  with  forces, 
far  easier  to  say  what  they  are  not,  than  what  they  are. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  "atoms"  of  De- 
mocritus  and  Epicurus.  These  were  identical  and  ma- 
terial, although  utterly  impalpable.  Their  form  was 
the  cause  of  their  quality.  Now,  no  two  monads  are 
similar  or  alike.  The  atoms  were  considered  as  in- 
finitely  divisible,  whilst  the  monads,  being  merely  met- 
aphyseal, immaterial  points,  were  indivisible.  In 
themselves  atoms  are  nothing,  whilst  Monads  consti- 
tute all  the  activity  of  the  universe.  Each  monad  con- 
tains also,  as  it  were,  reflected  in  it  all  that  takes  place 
in  the  universe,  barring  that  the  reflection  is  no  passive 
state,  but  is  a  real  activity.  Each  monad  thus  represents 
a  kind  of  Divinity,  {parvus  in  stu>  genereDetis.) 

Here  a  natural  question  arises :  How  did  this  doc- 
trine stand  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  Matter,  of  God, 
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and  of  the  Soul  ?  With  Leibnitz,  monads  composed  the 
whole  universe ;  every  existing  thing  was  an  aggregate 
of  them ;  therefore,  there  coi^d  exist  no  simple  sub- 
stance, every  thing  being  composed  of  Monads,  in  greater 
or  less  number,  forming  thus  a  complicated  machinery 
in  which  are  found  wheels  running  within  wheels :  so 
that  what  appeared  as  Matter  or  Substance  was,  in 
reality,  an  accumulation  of  Monads,  which  alone  con- 
stituted the  elements  thereof.  Did,  then,  LeibnitE 
deny  the  existence  of  body  or  matter  ?  He  conceived 
it,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  because,  according  to  his 
view  of  things,  Space  was  a  mere  conception.  But 
among  these  monads  were  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  of  these  simple  powers ;  and 
more  especially  there  existed  two  classes,  the  indistinct 
(confue)  and  the  distinct  or  definite.  The  indistinct 
were  of  the  simplest  nature,  (mmade  Urute  nue  ;)  these 
are  compared  to  the  indistinct  thoughts  which  pass 
across  the  mind  in  slumber.  These  constitute  the  in- 
organic world,  and  may  be  likened  to  what  is  termed 
Matter.  Monads  of  higher  rank  form  vegetable  life, 
and  Sensation  and  Intelligence  exist  in  those  which 
represent  animated  being.  Thus  some  are,  as  it  were, 
asleep,  others  are  dreaming,  whilst  others  are  actively 
employed.  AU  this  is  carried  on  ha/rmoniov^^  for  the 
unity  of  difference  is  harmony.  AU  these  changes 
take  place  according  to  a  pre-established  scheme ;  they 
are  parallel  and  never  confused,  and  thus  when  the 
monads  which  constitute  the  body,  and  the  monad 
which  is  the  soul,  come  to  act,  their  action  is  so  ordain- 
ed, that  they  correspond  as  do  two  clocks  when  point- 
ing to  the  same  hour ;  each  is  impelled  by  a  distinct 
impulsion,  and  yet  the  same  thing  is  pointed  out. 

But  what  part  does  the  Supreme  Monad  perform  2 
That  of  attending  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  state 
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of  every  single  monad,  of  whicli  myriads  of  myriads 
form  the  muverse.  This  Monad  is  self-existent ;  it  is 
the  primary  substance ;  it  is  pure  action,  (jicbaa pwrus^ 
whilst  the  effort  (appetitio)  belongs  to  the  monads. 
Bnt  evidently  the  monads  conld  do  without ;  and  so  it 
occurred  with  those  who  simply  termed  natural  Forces 
ihe  powers  of  nature,  instead  of  Monads.  In  fact,  this 
system  was  no  less  than  that  of  Spinoza — but  on  quite 
opposite  grounds — a  perversion  of  the  religious  idea  of 
the  Almighty. 

It  is  barely  doing  justice  to  Leibnitz  to  add  that  in 
his  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Theodicea,  or  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man,  and 
ihe  Origin  of  Good  and  Evil,"  his  views  are  far  more 
worthy  of  a  religious  mind.  Indeed,  the  views  of  Leib- 
nitz, which  are  the  same  as  those  of  Malebranche,  only 
covered  over  with  a  philosophical  varnish — ^these  views 
are  generally  adopted  even  at  the  present  day  by  those 
who  aim  at  explaining  what  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
explain.  Their  evil  effect  seems  to  us  to  be  that  of 
causing  men  to  lose  sight  of  the  deep  sense  attached  to 
the  primary  Revelation,  that  which  told  Man  of  the 
Almighty. 

It  is  trust  in  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  that 
constitutes  divine  Faith,  and  not  trust  in  any  rational 
explanation.  When  Leibnitz  attempts  to  prove  that 
God  had  an  aim  in  creating  the  world,  and  that  that 
aim  was  His  glory,  or  when  he  maintains  that  the 
world  being  created  as  it  is,  therefore  it  is  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  it  is  certainly  as  to  that  deepest  of 
mysteries,  the  origin  of  evil,  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  by  denying  that  evil  exists.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  in  complete  accordance  with  Christianity 
and  with  the  most  simple  experience  to  admit  that 
Evil  prevails  on  Earth,  and  no  philosophical  maxim  of 
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optimism,  sach  as  ^'  all  is  for  the  best^'^  is  of  such  jmuv 
tical  worth  as  trust  or  fisdth  in  the  Almighty,  when  His 
having  been  revealed  as  such  is  clearly  established  on 
proofs  of  which  rational  faith  or  human  judgment  is 
fiilly  competent  This  is  no  blind  submission  of  Rea- 
son to  Faith ;  it  is  the  rational  belief  or  Faith  in  that 
great  event  termed  Revelation  of  the  Eidstence  of  Grod, 
rational  faith  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  certitude 
acquired  that  that  eventful  circumstance  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  human  race  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Divine 
Faith  is  then  the  upshot,  the  highest  point  of  human 
Reason,  which  goes  no  further,  which  does  not  aim  at 
understanding  the  attributes  revealed  as  Supreme,  as 
Almighty,  but  demands  rational  evidence  of  the  fact 
Supreme  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Groodness  are  thus 
admitted  by  Reason,  by  rational  judgment  on  rational 
evidence  of  the  &ct  of  their  having  been  revealed.  It 
is  then  in  submission  to  this  eventful  tje^ct  that  human 
reason  admits  of  Power,  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Groodr 
ness  very  different  from  the  mere  rational  finite  notions 
that  man  possesses  of  such  attributes.  Divine  Faith  thus 
becomes  rational  insomuch  as  Reason  has  admitted  the 
grounds  thereof,  and  because  in  this  world  Reason  is 
the  means  accorded  to  man  to  carry  out  the  dictates 
of  the  Almighty,  and  thus  the  link  between  human 
reason  and  the  Almighty  is  trust  in  Him  as  the  Al- 
mighty,  as  a  being  perfectly  incomprehensible,  but  in 
whose  attributes  Reason  trusts  because  they  are  not 
the  result  of  human  judgment,  but  a  result  acquired 
in  another  manner. 

The  evidence  of  Reason,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
the  development  of  Intelligence,  proves,  in  our  view, 
that  the  attributes  revealed  are  indeed  above  human 
comprehension,  although  they  serve  as  an  unerring 
guide,  strengthened  as  Divine  Faith  has  been  by  sub* 
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sequent  Revelation.  Thus  the  great  eventful  fact  of 
Bevelation  is  supported  by  Reason,  because  human 
intelligence  really  finds  good  motives  for  perceiving 
something  superior  when,  diving  into  the  nature  of 
things,  wonders  are  heaped  on  wonders;  but  if  the 
direction  be  reversed,  if  the  notion  of  the  Almighty 
be  merely  the  result  of  the  mind^s  perceiviQg  Cause 
and  Eflfect,  purpose  and  design,  then  it  is  no  more  di- 
vine Faith:  it  is  rational  faith  in  a  Being  created 
by  human  fancy,  and  to  such  a  divinity  we  refuse  to 
bend  the  knee. 

Optimism  and  Divine  Faith,  or  Trust  in  the  Al- 
mighty  revealed  as  such,  stand  therefore  in  direct  op- 
position. The  first  denies  the  existence  of  Evil,  of 
moral  evil ;  the  other  admits  the  £Eust,  but  refers  to  the 
Almighty,  in  whom  Reason  trusts,  for  He  was  revealed, 
and  that  revelation  told  of  the  Almighty.  Let  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Almighty  dwindle  to  a  mere  psycho- 
logical or  mental  intuitive  fact,  it  could  not  require  a 
jbith  superior  to  its  source,  and  even  that  diminutive 
jbith  would  be  a  lie,  for  the  mental  or  psychological 
fact  would  be  surreptitiously  admitted,  no  such  instinct- 
ive belief  existing.  And,  again,  let  the  Existence  of 
the  Almighty  be  considered  as  the  result  of  human 
judgment,  of  human  philosophy,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  that  opinion  is  so  enormous  as 
to  render  quite  irrational  a  notion  which  claims  pre- 
cedence before  all  other  consequences  of  human  judg- 
ment. Men  calling  themselves  philosophers  tell  us 
that  the  unity  of  God  was  never  taught  before  Egypt 
existed;  that  Monotheism  only  appeared  about  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  when  the  most  positive 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  Monotheism  is  coeval  with 
all  that  we  know  of  the  first  steps  of  man  on  earth,  cmd 
ikat  qmie  indepmdent  of  the  ScripPwree^  for  we  do  not 
aim  at  ^^ proving  Scripinire  hy  Hch/  WrU.^^ 
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Our  infliRtance  upon  the  distinction  betw^een  the 
Scheme  of  Optimism,  and  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
Divine  Faith,  will  not  appear,  we  think,  too  redundant^ 
when  it  is  called  to  mind  that  the  whole  bent  of  Pope's 
well-known  ^^  Essay  on  Man  ^  consists  in  proving  two 
facts  perfectly  at  variance :  the  one,  that 

"  Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole  ;*' 

and  that  human  knowledge  being  "  limited  to  time  and 
space,''  man  cannot  form  an  adequate  judgment :  the 
other,  that  therefore  absolute  submission  is  due  to  Prov- 
idence, both  as  to  our  present  and  future  state ; 

*'  And  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite, 
One  trath  is  clear,  Whatever  is,  is  right^' 

This,  the  Optimism  of  Leibnitz,  grounded  on  his 
great  philosophical  principle  of  ^'sufficient  Reason," 
which  admits  that  if  man  could  see  into  the  n»> 
ture  of  things,  he  would  then  perceive  sufficient  reason 
for  their  being  as  they  are, — ^this  optimism  has  acquired 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men  on  account  of  its  philo-, 
sophical  varnish,  which  da2zles  at  first  glance.  It  re- 
quired, indeed,  the  rude  and  unmerciful  lash  of  Vol- 
taire  to  call  forth  the  real  expression  with  which  this 
poetical  effusion  of  Leibnitz  ought  to  have  been  re* 
ceived,  that  of  ridicule.  StiU,  in  rational  Theology, 
(or  natural,)  which  conceives  God  as  a  mere  psycho* 
logical  fact,  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori^  i.  e.,  either  as 
instinct,  or  else  as  the  result  of  human  judgment, — ^in 
both  cases  the  scheme  of  Optimism  may  hold  rank ; 
but  we  remind  those  whose  trust  is  therein,  that  the 
ridicule  which  it  involves  is  atoned  for  by  no  superior 
principle.  Now,  when  the  Existence  of  moral  Evil  is 
admitted,  and  Reason  exclaims,  '^  This  is  absurd,  how 
can  we  believe  in  Supreme  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness,  and  yet  admit  that  Evil  exists  ?  ^    A  ready 
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and  sufficient  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  Al- 
mighty having  been  revealed  as  the  Almighty,  and 
His  attributes,  revealed  as  absolutely  superior,  then  be- 
come  the  stay  of  Reason.  The  LeibniteUn  Optimism, 
which  is  linked  with  his  principles  of  ^^  pre-established 
harmony  ^  and  ^^  sufficient  reason,''  has,  moreover,  as  it 
has  been  already  remarked,  an  obvious  tendency  to 
subvert  all  moral  agency  and  responsibility,  and  to  ob- 
literate all  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue.  The 
Christian,  trusting  in  God  as  the  Almighty  revealed 
as  such,  and  seeing  Him  in  Christ,  can  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  Evil,  and  yet  repose  Faith  in  Him  who  made 
Himself  known  as  superior  to  human  reason ;  but  both 
the  mere  rational  Deist,  and  also  the  rational  Atheist, 
must  be  embarrassed  with  the  scheme  of  Optimism  as 
a  rational  conception.  It  must  be  rejected  by  the  first 
as  Fatalism,  and  by  the  second  as  hypothesiB. 

E^feren;^  mJ  be  made  to  this  d  pn^  principle 
of  Leibnitz  of  "  sufficient  reason,"  {priricipiv/ni  rcddonis 
fiufficientes^  in  order  to  account  for  the  assertion  of  that 
philosopher,  "  that,  at  least  in  the  order  of  nature,  one 
had  the  right  of  denying  what  is  abeohit^  uninteUi- 
^ble  and  inexplicable,"  because  the  limited  actual 
knowledge  of  man  cannot  set  any  limits  to  what  human 
nature  may  be  brought  to  conceive.  But  this  impor 
tant  point  will  be  more  ftdly  elucidated  when  speak* 
ing  of  the  faith  due  to  miracles.  Amongst  other  d 
priori  principles  of  Leibnitz,  is  "  the  law  of  continuity,'' 
by  which  is  expressed  that  unbroken  order  which  is 
admitted  to  pervade  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
so  that  no  change  takes  place  suddenly,  but  all  is  ac 
complished  by  injmitel/y  smaU  degrees.  This  principle 
Leibnitz  maintains  to  be  an  eternal  and  immutable  law 
of  nature,  no  less  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  mind 
than  to  those  of  matter.     Having  thus  laid  down 
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what  he  deems  an  indisputable  foundation,  Leibnita 
starts  from  thence  to  maintain  that  there  cannot  be  in 
an  intelligent  being  an  entire,  and  stOl  less^  a  sudden 
cessation  of  thought — ^that  death,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
succession  of  changes  of  condition — and  that  there  ex* 
ists  a  perfect  gradation  throughout  the  univ^:«e;  ao 
the  innumerable  classes  and  order  of  beings  form  an  ui^ 
broken  chain,  a  continuous  scale  of  existences,  descend- 
ing from  the  Deity  to  the  lowest  species  of  unorganised 
matter.  All  these  existences  are  the  powers,  the  forces, 
the  "^  Monads,''  the  active  in  various  degrees,  the  slum- 
bering, and  the  sleeping.  Applying  the  same  princir 
pie  to  the  history  of  human  intelligence  and  all  pro? 
gress  of  science,  Leibnitz  asserts  that  the  human  mind 
advances,  and  has  ever  advanced — ^uot  per  eaUwAy  not 
by  sudden  bounds,  but  by  innumerable  injimteaimal 
steps — ^towards  perfection  in  knowledge,  and  will  com 
tinue  so  to  advance  till  it  attain  the  highest  elevation 
of  which  created  intelligence  is  capable.  This  theory 
he  sustains  also  by  another  metaphysical  d  priori 
maxim,  which  maintains  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  that  any  body  or  substance,  whether 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  whether  sleeping,  slumbering,  or 
acting  monads,  should  be  at  the  same  indivisible  instant 
in  two  different  states — ^that  of  motion,  and  that  of  rest 
These  views  of  Leibnitz  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
the  reader  comes  to  enter  into  the  rather  dry  and  inr 
tricate  study  of  German  philosophy.  However,  the  in* 
nate  principles  which  he  admits  are,  that  of  contradio* 
tion  (^prmcipviini  ocmtradicUonia)  and  that  of  sufficient 
reason.  The  first  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  Descartes — ^that  of  self-consciousness  or  Self 
made  known  by  negation,  to  use  the  more  modem 
term  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  in  which  Self  and  not- 
Self^  or  affirmation  and  negation,  stand  thus  as  equiva- 
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lent :  Self  =no1>Self ;  or  again,  Intell]geno6=Matter ;  or, 
with  Schelling,  Object=Siibject ;  or,  with  flchte,  Sub- 
j«ct=Object 

Bnt  it  18  the  denial  of  Evil  that  particnlarly  char* 
aeterizes  the  theological  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  very  many  able  divines,  as  a  means 
of  vindicating,  as  the  term  goes,  the  ways  of  God,  as 
obviating  all  objections  against  His  Goodness.  Evil  is 
oonsidared  by  Leibnitz  either  as  metaphysical,  or  as 
physical,  or  as  moral.  Metaphysical  evil,  such  as  the 
finite  and  imperfect  state  of  things,  he  deems  neceamry, 
because  it  is  inseparable  from  all  finite  state,  and  con- 
stitutes the  very  nature  of  the  conditional  This  evil 
fies,  therefiire,  in  the  nature  of  thingb,  and  is  not  to  be 
oonffldered  as  from  (rod  directly.  Physical  Evil,  sach 
.8  P<um  and  Sorrow,  and  Sidmesa,  V  he  ^dmite 
sometimes  to  be  direct  or  immediate  from  God,  but 
either  as  a  means  of  improvement  or  as  punishment 
But  moral  Evil,  he  maintains  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  the  very  essepice  of  the  Deity — ^that  of 
Goodness,  and  therefore  only  permitted^  but  not  willed. 
This  he  explains  in  various  ways.  Sometimes,  he  says, 
Evil  is  permitted  because  it  is  a  condition  of  virtue, 
since  without  Evil,  no  Freedom,  and  without  Free  Will, 
no  Virtue.  At  other  times,  he  considers  moral  Evil, 
in  a  metaphyseal  light,  as  a  something  similar  to  cold, 
which  is  nothing  real,  but  merely  an  absence,  a  negation 
of  heat,  and  as  having  indeed  a  use — ^that  of  heighten- 
ing the  beauty  of  virtue,  as  shade  enhances  the  radi- 
ancy of  light.  Leibnitz  again  distinguishes,  in  evil 
actions,  that  which  he  terms  the  Power  or  material 
impulse  which  is  from  God,  from  the  formal  act 
wUch  is  from  man,  and  which  alone  constitutes  the 
Sin,  and  which  is  a  consequence  of  man's  self-predesti- 
nation.    Bnt  such  is  the  pre-established  harmony  of 
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things,  that  it  is  never  disturbed,  says  Leibnitz,  by  Evil 
in  any  case  whatsoever. 

These  general  principles,  and,  more  especially,  those 
of  "  sufficient  reason  ^  and  the  "  law  of  continuity,'*  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  those  which  Bishop  Butler  had  in  view 
in  his  admirable  delineation  of  the  connection  of  things 
in  the  universe,  judged  of,  either  from  ^  the  reason  of 
the  thing^  or  from  "  the  analogy  of  nature.''  We  should 
deem  ourselves  wanting  in  our  duty  did  we  not  cite 
the  following  passages  of  Butler  bearing  upon  this  im- 
portant point,  begging,  at  the  same  time,  our  reader  to 
attend  to  the  care  with  which  that  deep  thinker  avoids 
the  admitting  of  such  a  connection  otherwise  than  as  an 
hypothetical  belief:  "The  world,  and  the  whole  natu- 
ral government  of  it,  appears  to  be  a  scheme,  system,  or 
constitution,  whose  parts  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
to  a  whole,  as  really  as  any  work  of  art,  or  as  any  par- 
ticular model  of  a  civil  constitution  and  government 
In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  individ* 
uals  have  various  peculiar  jelations  to  other  individuals 
of  their  own  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we  find, 
variously  related  to  other  species  upon  this  earth.  Nor 
do  we  ^ow  how  much  Airther  these  kinds  of  relations 
may  extend.  And,  as  there  is  not  any  action  or  natu- 
ral event  which  we  are  acquainted  with  so  single  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  have  a  respect  to  some  other 
actions  and  events ;  so  possibly  each  of  them,  when  it 
has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet  have  a  remote,  natural 
relation  to  other  actions  and  events,  much  beyond  the 
compass  of  this  present  world.  There  seemSj  indeed^ 
nothing  from  whence  we  can  ao  much  ae  make  a  con- 
jecbwre^  whether  aU  creatures^  actions^  ami  events^ 
throv^hovi  the  whde  of  nature^  ha/ve  relatione  to  each 
other.  But  as  it  is  obvious  that  all  events  have  future 
unknown  consequences ;  so,  if  we  trace  any,  as  £Eur  as 
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we  can  go,  into  what  is  connected  with  it,  we  shall  find 
that  if  snch  events  were  not  connected  with  somewhat 
further  in  nature  unknown  to  us,  somewhat  both  past 
and  present,  such  event  could  not  possibly  have  been 
at  all.  Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  erne 
thing  whatever ;  of  aU  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessary 
adjuncts ;  those  adjuncts,  I  mean,  without  which  it  could 
not  have  been.  By  this  most  astonishing  connection, 
these  reciprocal  correspondences  and  mutual  relations, 
every  thing  which  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature  is  act- 
uaUy  brought  about.  And  thmgs,  seemingly  the  most 
insignificant  imaginable,  are  perpetually  observed  to  be 
the  necessaiy  conditions  to  other  things  of  the  great- 
est importance ;  so  that  any  one  thing  whatever  may, 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  any  other.  The  natural  world,  then,  and  nat- 
ural government  of  it,  being  such  an  incomprehensible 
scheme,  so  incomprehensible,  that  a  man  must  reaUy, 
in  the  literal  sense,  know  nothing  at  aU  who  is  not 
sensible  of  his  ignorance  in  it ;  this  immediately  sug- 
gests, and  strongly  shows  the  credibility  that  the 
moral  world  and  government  of  it  may  be  so  too.^ 
(Butler's  Analogy.    Ch.  vii.) 

It  is,  we  think,  to  general  principles  of  the  nature 
of  the  d  priori  principles  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  great 
thinker,  whose  words  we  have  cited,  alludes ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  the  general  adop- 
tion in  his  days  of  the  theological  views  of  Leibnitz  in 
the  Protestant  world  at  least, — ^it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, we  say,  to  find  Butler  merely  proposing  these  views 
in  the  light  of  hypotheses,  from  which  indeed  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
moral  government  of  God,  as  a  scheme  incomprehensi- 
ble, but  which  philosophical  maxims  are  only  admitted 
hypotheticaUv.    In  tlds  point,  we  may  remark  by  the 
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way,  consists,  we  believe,  the  great  strengdi  of  Ksliop 
Butler.  He  takes  the  hypothesb  as  an  hypothesia, 
saying;  admitting  things  to  stand  as  you  represent 
them,  they  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  religious 
truth,  llierefore,  Butler  is  never  quoted  as  Paley  is 
by  the  adherents  of  natural  Theology.  Butler  says,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  you  believe  steadfastly  in 
matters  quite  incomprehensible ;  there  then  exists  an 
analogy  between  natural  truth  and  religious  truth, 
placing  ourselves  in  the  very  same  position.  But  Par 
ley  fell,  we  believe,  in  the  snare  concealed,  either  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  by  philosophy.  Deeming 
the  argument  of  demonstrating  from  Cause  and  Eflfect^ 
from  design  and  purpose,  as  unanswerable,  and,  what  is 
worse,  as  the  elementary  process  in  the  human  mind, 
whilst  it  constitutes  in  reality  a  secondary  one  in  rela* 
tion  to  Grod,  whose  existence,  made  known  in  a  pecu- 
liar way,  is  proved,  but  not  suggested,  by  the  evidence 
of  purpose  and  design,  Paley  unwillingly  lent  a  hand 
to  the  modem  scheme  of  considering  the  Almighty  as 
a  rational  consequence  of  the  human  judgment.  We 
do  not  gainsay  the  value  of  the  argument  from  design 
and  purpose ;  we  merely  remind  the  reader  that  it  is 
o^Z  b^  »  »  .  sLa^  one. 

We  have  now  advanced  a  first  and  full  step  towards 
the  exposition  of  modem  Rationalism,  and  so  firmly 
connected  are  the  links  of  human  Thought,  that  we  may 
to  many  appear  guilty  of  having  confined  to  Descartes, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Leibnitz,  remarks  which  ought  to 
have  embraced  a  far  wider  horizon.  We  own  ourselves 
liable  to  the  objection,  observing,  however,  that  we 
merely  adduce  what  we  deem  indispensable,  because, 
in  fact,  the  argument  upon  which  modem  unbeUef  in 
God  reposes  is  of  quite  a  different  nature  fr^m  that  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.    The  struggle  is  now  of  a  &r 
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more  definite  character.  Modem  pbiloeophy  strikes 
at  once  at  the  basis  of  Christianity  and  of  Beligion,  or 
connection  between  God  and  Man,  in  asserting,  as  an 
historical  &ct,  that  the  very  notion  of  the  Unity  of 
Gbd,  that  Monotheism  did  not  enst  a  thousand  or  two 
tiionsand  years  before  Christ.  In  point  of  Chronology 
we  here  admit  of  great  latitude ;  bat  the  main  doctrine 
asserts  that  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  this  no* 
tion  of  the  Almighty,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  de- 
cidedly subsequent  to  the  existence  of  ancient  Egypt, 
6om  whence  it  was  ingrafted  by  philosophers  and  kw- 
givers  in  various  partsof  Asia.  Amongst  the  many  very 
able  works  which  maintain  this  doctrine,  and  which 
have  attempted  to  bestow  upon  it  a  character  of  posi- 
tive truth,  we  shall  dte  that  of  Professor  Both,  and, 
indeed,  the  great  philosophical  work  of  M.  Auguste 
Comte.  Therefore,  our  summary  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  must  needs  be  abbreviated, 
aad  merely  confined  to  the  indispensable  points  with- 
out the  illustration  of  which  we  could  not  proceed, 
nor  even  attempt  to  delineate  a  broad  sketch  of  the 
important  doctrines  of  Locke,  Hume,  Beid,  and  others, 
before  giving  the  less  known  tenets  of  German 
philosophy,  curtailed  and  reduced  to  Kant,  Fichte, 
ScheUing,  and  HegeL  Although  it  may  seem  un- 
important^ if  not  irrelevant,  to  state  the  opinions  of 
times  long  passed  by,  when  the  actual  circumstances  are 
different^  yet  we  hold  that  modem  Bationalism  is  one, 
and  that  we  cannot  hope  to  make  ourselves  ftQly  un- 
derstood without  scanning  lightly  the  whole  surface  of 
philosophy  since  Descartes,  or  even  without  referring 
briefly  to  tenets  of  the  highest  antiquity. 

The  sources  of  modern  Science  are  evidently  to  be 
traced  to  Bacon,  to  Descartes,  to  Hobbes,  to  Leibnitss. 
Without  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  important  ad- 
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ditions  made  by  Descartes  to  tlie  study  of  the  Immaii 
Thought,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  most  sum* 
mary  sketch  of  German  philosophy.  The  Baconiaa 
method,  whatever  its  source,  and  whatever  its  faults, 
constitutes,  with  the  progress  inherent  to  the  method, 
the  basis  of  all  science,  the  hope  of  all  future  genera- 
tions. Social  philosophy  finds  in  Hobbes  its  great 
modem  expounder,  who  cannot  be  denied  by  lus  suo* 
cessors.  And  Leibnitz,  whose  poetical  genius  spiritual* 
ized  Matter,  would,  although  apparently  foigotten, 
recognize  his  own  ideas  amongst  the  greater  number 
of  modem  productions.  But  our  first  step  would  not 
be  firmly  supported  without  entering  briefly  into  some 
details  respecting  the  views  of  these  great  thinkers,  as 
to  the  value  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

In  pointing  to  these  eminent  men,  as  to  the  sources 
from  whence  modem  science  is  derived,  we  again  re- 
peat a  former  observation,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  aim 
thereby  at  drawing  any  fixed  boundary  between  the 
science  of  the  16th  century  and  that  of  the  17th.  If 
the  "law  of  continuity''  be  of  doubtful  application, 
when  applied  to  the  Universe,  it  most  certainly  ob- 
tains in  all  subjects  of  human  Thought,  and  in  Thought 
itself.  And  as  in  mathematical  sciences  the  law  of 
equality  does  not  involve  a  similarity  which  precludes 
distinction  (Dugald  Stewart),  so  also  the  law  of  coie 
tigaity  in  human  Thought  is  by  no  means  to  be  cou- 
ddered  as  implying  a  want  of  individual  worth.  The 
concatenation  of  Knowledge  is  a  fact  now  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  addition  of  a  link  to  that  bright  chain 
can  only  be  admitted  on  the  condition  erne  quA  naOj 
of  strengthening  the  union,  and  that  of  forming  a  con- 
tinuous whole.  Therefore  when  in  reference  to  mathe- 
matical science,  as  to  human  knowledge  in  general^  we 
limit  to  four  great  chie&  the  honor  of  having  unAuied 
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the  standard  of  modem  science,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
be  deemed  nnmindfdl  of  their  great  predecessors,  nor 
of  those  who  flocked  to  their  standard  or  followed  the 
path  newly  trodden.  The  names  of  Roger  Bacon,  of 
Gfntenberg,  of  Fanstns,  of  Schaeffer,  of  Strame,  or  of 
Lawrentius,  are  not  less  immortal  because  they  flourish- 
ed before  the  17th  century.  And  when  at  that  event- 
f  ol  period,  the  flame  of  science  bursting  forth,  effectually 
dissipated  the  dark  cloud  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  still  hung  over  Europe  in  spite  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  Reformation,  if  the  names  of  Descartes,  of  Lord 
Bacon,  of  Hobbes  and  of  Leibnitz,  deserve  to  be  sig- 
nalized, yet  they  by  no  means  throw  into  obscurity 
those  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Huygens,  Isaac  Newton,  Boyle,  Torricelli,  Hook,  Ber- 
nouiUi,  Pascal,  Cassini,  Wallis,  Halley,  Flamsteed, 
Eoler,  De  THopital,  Roemer,  Roberval,  Barrow,  Brad- 
ley, etc.,  et'C.,  etc.  Evidently  Rationalism  existed  before 
Descartes,  and  Induction  was  not  invented  by  Lord 
Bacon.  Social  philosophy  had  found  deep  interpreters 
before  Hobbes,  and  entelechies  or  essences  were  not 
first  introduced  in  philosophy  by  Leibnitz.  And  yet 
each  of  these  great  men  has  stamped  this  system  with 
a  most  characteristic  mark,  and  the  deviation  from  the 
common  track  fully  entities  them  to  the  highest  rank 
amongst  their  compeers. 

But  in  mathematical  science,  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz hold  rank  with  the  brightest  name  of  that  bright 
period.  The  first  instituted  in  (dgebra  an  improvement 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Playfair,  forms  a  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  mathematics,  namely,  the 
application  of  the  algebraic  analysis  to  define  the 
nature  and  investigate  the  properties  of  curve  lines,  and 
consequently  to  represent  the  notion  of  variable  quan- 
tity.   His  notation  of  algebraic  quantities,  by  means 
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of  exponents  is  more  correct,  and  the  developm^it 
more  complete  than  those  of  Vieta,  respecting  the  relA* 
tion  between  geometry  and  algebra.    His  services  in 
geometry  were  most  valuable,  having  discovered  the 
means  of  determining  the  relations  and  proportions  of 
different  species  of  cnrve  lines,  by  drawing  tangents^ 
and  perpendiculars    to  geometrical  curves,  and  by 
describing  accurately  their  course  of  inflection  in  any 
given  case.    In  shorty  if  not  the  discoverer  of  the 
"  Analysis  of  Lafinites,"  that  glory  of  modem  Sciaioe> 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Descartes  took  a  most  im^ 
portant  part  by  his  abstruse  mathematical  investiga- 
Tons  in  preparing  the  way  for  Mure  mathemati^ 
These  discoveries  were    made  in  early  youth,  and 
abandoned.     Descartes,  indeed,  expressly  tells  us  in 
the  work  whicre^ying  his  boyish  researches, 
determines  the  grand  era  m  the  progress  of  the  modem 
analysis,  that  he  had  completely  forgotten  for  seven* 
teen  years  even  the  elementary  operations  of  arith- 
metic, and  he  was  42  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  pub- 
lication.    The  youthM  talent  of  Descartes  for  mathe- 
matics may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  1882,  Fourier 
practically  demonstrated  how  a  great   principle  of 
Descartes,  previously  unappreciated,  affords  the  best 
and  most  rapid  method  for  the  analysis  of  numerical 
equations.      Nor  was  Leibnitz  less    remarkable    for 
mathematical  attainments,  of  the  real  value  of  which  an 
adequate  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  considered  by  many  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  wh 
ftnttesimal  anaJt/ifeia^  and  that  Professor  Play&ir,  having 
carefully  investigated  all  Ihe  controversy,  has  been  led 
to  admit  an  independent,  though  similar,  and  almost 
simultaneous  discovery  by  Leibnitz  of  the  principle  of 
the  fluxionary  calculus,  so  admirably  adapted  to  all 
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physical  investigatioa  in  whicli  the  utmost  precision  is 
necessary. 

Hobbes  is  less  known  as  a  mathematician,  and  y«t 
his  whole  philosophical  system  is  based  on  geometry^ 
or  on  body  in  which  motion  produces  lines,  surfsuses,  and 
volumes.  But  Hobbes  maintains,  as  does  the  modem 
school  of  positive  philosophy,  that  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mathematical  science,  as  presented  from  the 
time  of  Eadid  down  to  Wallis,  are  decidedly  fallacious, 
and  that  this  science  is  essentially  objective,  and  not 
subjective.  Mathematics,  with  all  these  three  eminent 
thinkers,  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  their  sys- 
tems, although  in  a  different  light;  Descartes  con- 
sidering with  Plato  the  idea  of  quantity  and  con%ura- 
tion  as  bearing  tiie  stamp  of  spirituality,  whUst  Hobbes) 
with  Aristotie,  deemed  figure  and  number  to  be  merely 
conversant  of  physical  knowledge,  or  at  least  as  draw- 
ing their  source  from  thence  alone.  The  views  of  Leib- 
nitz are  not  so  clearly  defined.  As  he  denies  extension, 
and  only  admits  of  metaphysical  points  in  various 
states,  he  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  adopt  a  physical 
source  for  notions  of  figure  and  quantity,  and  yet  as  he 
continually  speaks  of  extension,  as  he  admits  of  body, 
the  movements  of  which  harmonize  completely  with 
those  of  the  spirit,  it  cannot  be  said  so  positively  that 
he  deemed  mathematics  to  be  a  mere  subjective  science. 
Space  Leibnitz  considers  as  an  ordo  ooeadatendi,  and 
Duration  or  Time  as  an  ordo  exi&tmdi  eed  non  ainml^ 
definitions  to  which  we  shall  revert  at  a  later  period. 
However,  if  we  adopt  as  his  opinion  the  system  of 
Monads,  it  is  evident  that  Mathematics  as  well  as  all 
Physics  are  merely  metaphysical  or  subjective  ideas. 
AU  object  indeed  disappears,  and  space  itself  being 
merely  an  imaginary  creation  of  the  mind,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  any  real  configuration.    In  short,  the  law  of 
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pre-established  harmony,  admitting  mind  and  body  as 
distinct,  unites  in  unity  the  apparent  duality ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Monads  or  Units,  created  not  in 
Time  but  in  Eternity,  invested  with  mutual  reciprocal 
dependence  harmoniously  combined  with  their  ind^ 
pendence  of  every  thing  except  God, — ^the  Monads,  being 
ideal  matter  or  body,  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  for 
nothing  is  extended.  Is  it  not  clearly  evident  that  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  physical  system  of  the  world 
proves  as  worthless  in  the  hands  of  Leibnitz  as  does  his 
solution  of  the  moral  difficulties  ?  He  denies,  it  is  true, 
having  recourse  to  divine  power  in  every  act,  because 
he  admits  that  every  force,  power,  essence  or  monad 
possesses  spontaneous  activity  given  by  the  Creator — 
activity  which  may  be  hemmed  in  by  the  activity  of 
other  powers  in  nature,  but  which  stQl  preserves  its 
original  elasticity,  that  shows  itself  spontaneously 
whenever  the  surrounding  pressure  or  activity  is  less 
preponderating.  This  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
monad  or  natural  power  is  indeed  described  by  Leib- 
nitz as  being  of  a  nature  quite  inexpressible,  and  as 
being  susceptible  of  a  varied  action  at  the  same  moment, 
a  circumstance  which  he  instances  by  pointing  out  the 
state  of  a  circular  body  in  motion,  in  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  centre  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  cir* 
cumference.  Still,  as  all  relative  action  between  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  very  activity  of  these 
powers,  however  spontaneous  and  varied,  were  con- 
ceived by  Leibnitz  as  being  carried  on  harmoniously 
and  mathematically,  i.  e.,  according  to  strict  and  absolute 
roles  laid  down  by  the  Almighty,  this  appears  to  us 
as  clearly  admitting  mathematical  truth  neither  as  sul> 
jective,  nor  as  objective,  but  as  divine.  Thus  Leibnitz, 
although  the  very  antipode  of  Spinoza,  the  frozen  unity 
of  whom  he  replaces  with  myriads  of  myriads  of  forces^ 
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or  powers,  or  unities  (Monads),  yet  agrees  with  him  in 
considering  the  mathematical  method  as  the  only  aie- 
quote  notion.  (See  Leibnitz,  Meditatio  de  Cognitione 
Veritate  et  Ideis,  Act  erud.  laps,  1684.)  That  Leib- 
nitz really  conceived  mathematical  tmth  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  Divine  Mind  may,  we  think,  be  stiU 
more  evidently  inferred  from  the  naming  of  God  the 
"  Eternal  Greometrician,^  by  whom  alone  is  possible  the 
solution  of  this  problem,,  ^^  The  state  of  a  single  monad 
being  given,  to  determine  its  past,  present,  and  future 
state  throughout  the  universe.^' 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  justifiable  than  to 
refer  truths  of  such  certainty  to  the  Divine  Mind, 
Leibnite,  we  think,  lias  thrown  much  uncertainty  on 
what  he  terms  mathematical  truths,  by  continually  re- 
minding his  reader  of  the  finite  or  conditional  charac- 
ter of  these  truths,  even  when  he  refers  to  them  as  to 
a  fixed  standard.  From  thence,  we  conceive,  proceeds 
the  discrepancy  which  appears  in  maintaining  that 
'^  logic  i$  as  susceptible  of  demonstration  as  geometry 
is,''  (De  I'Entendement  humain,  liv.  iv.  §  9 ;)  and  in  re- 
proaching Descartes  "  with  having  made  a  vain  attempt 
at  certitude  by  presenting  his  metaphysical  meditations 
under  a  mathematical  form,"  this  Leibnitz  considers  as 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  Cartesianism :  but  why  2 
Because  Descartes,  considering  Extension  as  the  essence 
of  matter,  and*  therefore  the  very  subject  matter  of 
geometry,  attempts  to  clothe  Mind,  or  Spirit,  or  Meta- 
physics, in  a  garb  which  Spirit  cannot  wear,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Descartes  himself,  nothing  applicable  to  Exten- 
sion can  be  applied  to  Spirit.  In  fact,  the  discrepancy 
is  only  apparent,  for  when  Leibnitz  considers  logic  as 
having  the  same  certitude  as  mathematics  or  as  geome- 
try, he  reasons  according  to  his  own  assumption  of  the 
metaphysical  nature  of  both,  whilst  Descartes,  admit- 
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ting  the  exiistenoe  of  matter  gifted  with  certain  proper- 
ties resumed  in  extension,  denies  the  application  to 
Spirit  of  the  laws  of  extension."  (See  Leibnitz.  Snr  la 
notion  de  substance  &c.)  When  Leibnitss,  referring  the 
criterion  of  certitude  to  the  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  the  idea,  compares  such  distinct  notions  with  those 
of  the  most  perfect  mathematician  respecting  the  an- 
gles of  a  triangle,  he  finds  means  of  darkening  the 
comparison,  by  hinting  at  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
mathematics,  saying,  ^'  The  having  in  the  imagination 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  does  not  confer  for  all  that  a 
clear  idea.  Imagination  cannot  furnish  us  with  an 
image  common  to  acute  angular  and  obtuse  angular 
triangles,  although  the  notion  of  a  triangle  is  common 
to  both ;  therefore,  the  notion  or  idea  does  not  coneost 
of  the  images,  and  it  is  not  so  esmy  as  one  might  sup* 
pose  to  understand  completely  (dfond)  the  angles  of 
a  triangle.''  How  far  the  admission  of  a  mere  ideid 
existence  in  the  notions  of  geometry  contributes  to 
their  certitude  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  for  if  the  no- 
tion neither  proceeds  from  matter  as  configurated, 
nor  is  understood  by  the  mind  heiselF,  but  requires  to 
be  shifted  off  to  the  Divine  Geometrician,  the  certitude 
of  Leibnitz  would  be  very  similar  to  that  of  Spinoza  or 
of  Malebranche.  The  notion  of  figure  and  quantity  as 
rational  deductions,  grounded  upon  inductions  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  (relative  to  Time  and  Space,)  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  possible  issue  to  the  labyrinth. 

However  prolix  this  investigation  of  the  opinions 
of  these  great  thinkers  respecting  the  nature  of  math- 
ematics may  appear,  yet  the  subject  is  too  important 
to  be  hastily  dealt  with.  With  the  notion  of  Duration 
and  Quantity  is  involved  that  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Ab- 
solute, terms  which  we  shall  find  constantly  used  by 
the  modem  schools  of  German  Philosophy,    lime  and 
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space  Leibnitz  considers  to  be  eternal  tmths  containing 
the  possible  and  the  existiDg ;  but  the  Infmte  is  con- 
tained in  the  AbsdkUe^  which  is  a  notion  anterior  to  all 
composition,  and  not  formed  by  the  addition  of  parta 
Thus  he  denies  that  the  notions  of  the  fmte  and  of 
the  injimite  are  only  mental  modifications  of  space  and 
duration ;  for  the  mJmUe  is  the  absolute  without  any 
modification  whatsoever,  and  iAi^fmte  exists  when  the 
Absolute  or  Infinite  becomes  modified.  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  the  Absolute  or  the  Infinite  is  not,  says 
Leibnitz^  the  mere  superposition  or  addition  of  quantity 
iq)on  quantity,  and  why  ?  Because  the  same  reason  ex- 
isting always  that  of  adding,  we  perceive  that  we  might 
go  on  so  for  ever,  therefore  the  consideration  of  the 
Infinite  proceeds  from  the  very  impossibility  of  sup- 
posing an  end.  This  he  owns,  however,*to  be  rather 
the  Inde^Ue  than  the  Infmte.  The  notion  of  the 
Absolute,  he  maintains  to  exist  in  us  inwardly  as  well 
as  that  of  God ;  and  that  these  notions  of  the  Absolute 
constitute  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  are  no  less 
the  source  of  all  intelligence,  than  God  is  the  principle 
of  all  being ;  thus  the  idea  of  absolute  space  is  nothing 
less  than  the  notion  of  the  immensity  of  God ;  but  this 
absolute  space  is  not  composed  of  parts,  nothing  such 
exists,  it  being  a  notion  that  implicates  contradiction, 
for  these  infinite  rnaanma  and  infinitesimal  mmima  are 
of  no  other  use  than  for  geometrical  calculations,  and 
for  the  imaginary  roots  of  algebra.  Leibnitz  takes 
ihe  same  view  of  the  notion  of  Mefndty^  which  he 
maintains  that  we  possess,  not  as  the  idea  of  an  infinite 
whole,  but  as  an  infinite  without  end,  for  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  supposing  an  end  to  Time 
tiiat  we  have  that  of  Eternity. 

We  have  been  especially  careful  not  to  weaken  the 

Ibrce  of  the  argument  of  Leibnitz  in  favor  of  the  con- 
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Date  existence  of  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  A1> 
solute.  We  deem  it  merely  saying  the  Indefinite 
proves  the  Infinite,  and  the  Slimited  the  Absolute. 
That  the  mdefimle  and  the  iUimited,  as  notions  ex- 
tremely Yaxjixxg  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
dividual, may  contribute  to  strengthen  the  Revelation 
of  the  Aknighty,  we  do  not  doubt,  and  in  that  light,  the 
views  of  Leibnitz  are  of  service  by  their  keenness.  At 
a  later  period  we  shall  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Leibnite 
as  it  is  here  exposed. 

The  views  of  Lord  Bacon  respecting  mathematics 
are  given  by  him  in  a  very  condse  manner.  Indefinite 
quantity  he  refers  to  first  philosophy,  or  phUosophda 
prima^  but  quantity  determined  or  proportionable  to 
Metaphysics,  as  it  is  one  of  the  ^^  essential  forms  of  things,^ 
and  as  such  is  the  ^^  most  abstracted  and  separable  from 
matter,  and  therefore  most  proper  to  metaphysics," 
Lord  Bacon,  after  remarking  that  mathematics  consti- 
tuted a  metaphysical  science,  which  was  the  cause  why 
it  had  been  labored  and  inquired  into  better  than  any 
of  the  other  forms  which  are  more  immersed  in  matter, 
proceeds  in  the  following  terms,  as  if  foreseeing  the 
abuse^  which  might  one  day  be  made  of  this  great  in- 
strument of  Thought,  "  For  it  being  the  nature  of  the 
Mind  of  Man,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge, 
to  delight  in  the  spacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in 
a  champaign  region,  and  not  in  the  inclosures  of  partic- 
ularity, the  mathematics,  of  all  other  knowledge,  were 
the  goodliest  fields  to  satisfy  that  appetite.^  Beferring 
to  the  pure  mathematics,  those  Sciences  ^^  which  han- 
die  quantity  determinate,"  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
"  the  one  handling  quantity  continued,  and  the  other 
dissevered,"  Lord  Verulam  insists  upon  the  great  use 
of  mixed  mathematics  in  the  study  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, saying, ''  For  many  parts  of  nature  can  neither  be 
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invented  with  suffident  subtilty,  nor  demonstrated 
witli  sufficient  perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto  use 
with  sufficient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and  interven- 
ing of  the  mathematics,  of  which  sort  are  Perspective, 
Music,  Astronomy,  Cosmography,  Architecture,  En- 
ginery, and  divers  others.  (Advanc.  of  Learning.) 
Of  these  mixed  mathematics.  Lord  Bacon  predicts 
^'  that  there  cannot  fidl  to  be  more  of  them  as  Nature 
grows  further  disclosed.^  As  for  the  pure  mathematics, 
he  wavers  in  his  opinion  of  them,  saying  at  one  time, 
that  they  flharpen  the  wit  if  it  be  too  dull,  and  if  wan- 
dering,  (or  bird-witted,)  they  fix  it.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
placing  amongst  the  axioms  of  first  philosophy,  or 
pMloaophia  pri/ma^  the  higher  axioms  of  Mathematics, 
compares  such  axioms  to  the  branches  of  a  tree 
which  meet  in  a  stem,  and  that  stem  he  terms  primary 
or  ™mu>«r  phao»,pl.y.  Axioms  which  fenfed  pj 
of  this  philosophy,  he  deemed  not  only  of  a  higher  nar 
ture,  as  better  founded  on  experience,  but  as  notions 
of  the  mind,  and  it  is  the  denial  of  all  such  notions 
which  distinguishes  the  modem  schools  of  positive 
phnosophy,  from  the  Baconian,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
Hobbes,  as  Locke,  did,  at  a  later  period,  consider  all 
such  maxims  as  the  result  of  experience,  and  with  them 
t^e  mathematical,  even  the  rule  Qum  in  eodem  tertio 
eonvemtmtj  et  inter  ae  cov/veniunt^  which  Bacon  consid- 
ers as  a  mathematical  axiom  so  potent  in  Logic,  as  to 
serve  to  build  all  syllogisms  upon.  It  was,  however, 
altogether  owing  to  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  thinkers  came  readily  to  admit  that  the 
real  value  of  such  axioms  was  their  being  the  result  of 
experience. 
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SECTION    II. 

The  17tli  century  bequeathed  to  its  immediate  sue* 
oessor  the  task  of  verifying  the  truth  of  its  oonclusionsy 
already  denied  by  Hobbes.  These  conclusions  may 
be  summarily  stated  by  saying  that  the  same  doctrine 
which  maintained  rdodme  hemg  to  constitute  the  up- 
shot and  issue  of  all  human  investigation,  asserted  at 
the  same  time  that  absolute  existence  was  irresistibly 
(necessarily)  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  the  rela* 
tive.  The  arUioipaling  propensity  of  the  mind,  which 
had  at  once  drawn  these  conclusions,  was  eagerly  busied 
either  in  defending  or  in  combating  them,  and  botb 
defenders  and  adversaries  followed  up  the  same  ir- 
rational path.  Inductive,  or  positive  philosophy,  in 
the  meanwhile,  pursued  the  track  pointed  out  by  Bacon, 
and  overshot  by  Hobbes,  who,  not  contented  with 
pointing  out  the  irrationality  of  the  conclusions  adopted 
in  the  name  of  Rationalism,  aimed  at  doing  what 
Bacon  did  not  even  attempt,  and  broached  also  a  sys- 
tem. Criticism,  or  the  careful  investigation  of  tiiie 
principles  laid  down  in  the  l7th  century,  is  then  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  18th. 

Those  who  defended  the  opinion  that  the  uncon- 
ditioned could  be  rationally  derived  from  the  condition- 
ed, those  who  maintained  that  human  reason  could  on 
its  own  wings  rise  higher  than  the  source  from  which 
it  streamed,  are  those  who  still  assert  under  other 
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forms  the  conclusions  of  Descartes  and  of  Leibnitz, 
respecting  the  value  of  metaphysical  unconditionality 
which  they  uphold.  The  names  of  many  divines  are 
here  to  be  found — ^men  who  conscientiously  believed 
that  they  were  thus  forwarding  a  good  cause  in  joining 
their  voices  with  those  who  asserted  that  the  notion  of 
thfe  Almighty  was  an  idea  stamped  on  the  mind  of 
man,  of  which  it  formed  an  elementary  principle. 
Others,  denying  it  to  be  an  d  priori  principle,  consider- 
ed that  notion  as  an  d  posteriori  argument,  and  main- 
tained that  the  evident  marks  of  design  and  purpose 
which  abound  in  the  universe  are  sufficient  to  have  sug« 
gested  and  to  serve  as  proo&  of  the  existence  of  God.  Of 
these  some  were  so  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  evi« 
denoe  adduced,  that  they  came  to  admit  first  rational  ar- 
gument as  proof,  and  soon  as  having  suggested  the  notion 
of  Gk)d ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  find  PaJey  cited  as  an  au^ 
thority  by  those  who  deny  Revelation  as  the  real  cause 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty. 
Religious  men  are  not  always  aware  of  the  fSEu^t  that  no 
rational  argument  can  carry  conviction  higher  than 
the  level  of  human  reason,  and  it  is  now  becoming  a 
general  belief  that  even  those  spontaneous,  intuitive 
notions  called  ^^  inspirations,'^  although  independent  of 
the  usual  course  of  human  conclusions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  appear,  are  not  however  to  be  considered 
independent  of  Reason  with  respect  to  their  conse- 
quences. That  the  ^'doctrine  proves  the  miracle,'' 
althot^h  a  principle  resorted  to  by  men  of  tenets  most 
contradictory,  is  a  rule  that  still  obtains.  Of  these  two 
classes,  the  supporters  of  the  elementary,  intuitive  d 
priori  principle  being  a  proof,  if  not  indeed  the  pri- 
mary source  of  man^s  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
were  most  numerous  before  Locke's  doctrines  became 
generally  known,  whilst  the  d  posteriori  school  gained 
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ground  after  the  publication  of  his  *^  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding." 

But  it  would  )>e  impossible  to  limit  to  the  18th 
century  opinions  which  had  many  adherents  already 
in  the  17th,  and  which,  even  in  the  19th,  still  numba* 
many  warm  partisans.  Indeed,  all  schools  of  philoso- 
phy that,  since  the  great  period  of  Descartes,  BacOn, 
Leibnitz,  have  aimed  at  any  thing  like  dogmatism,  have 
adopted  either  the  d priori  principle,  or  the  d  posteriori 
one ;  i.  e.,  they  have  either  considered  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  to  be  a  spontaneous  impulse,  c^  else 
the  result  of  mature  reflection.  Therefore  Sensational- 
ism, as  well  as  P^chology,  is  of  the  d  posteriori, 
whilst  Mysticism  and  Fideism  depend  altogether  on 
the  d  priori  doctrine.  A  natural  question  here  in* 
troduces  itself,  to  which  we  shall  answer  briefly,  post- 
poning to  a  later  period  a  fuller  explanation.  This 
question  is,  whether  the  present  work  adopts  either  the 
d  priori^  or  the  d  posteriori  doctrine  respecting  the 
source  of  man^s  belief  in  Grod.  To  this  we  reply,  un- 
hesitatingly, KBTTHER.  We  attempt  to  adduce  no 
rational  evidence  of  an  existence  which  we  deem  so  Aeut 
above  human  conception;  we  merely  adduce  rational 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Al- 
mighty. We  have  collected  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence respecting  this  eventful  fact,  but  we  go  no 
&rther.  We  agree  decidedly  in  admitting  with 
Materialism,  that  without  Bevelation  man  knows  of  no 
God.  We  conceive  the  Materialist  to  be  in  the  right 
when  he  maintains  that  neither  human  intuition  nor 
human  conception  can  stand  forth  as  adequate  to  the 
undertaking;  but  we  deny  his  conclusions  when  he 
maintains  that  since  the  notion  of  God  is  neither  an  in- 
tuition nor  a  judgment,  it  is  therefore  a  fancy.  But 
besides  this  direct  continuation  of  the  1 7th  century, 
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merely  strengthening  or  weakening  either  the  d  priori 
doctrine  or  the  a  posteriori  one,  in  pursuing  the  ancient 
track,  the  18th  century  produced  doctrines  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  Bationalism. 
We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  termed  Sensa- 
tionalism,  Scepticism,  Materialism,  Mysticism,  Kdeism, 
Fisychology,  and  German  philosophy,  as  more  espe- 
cially the  produce  of  the  18th  century ;  whilst  what 
may  be  termed  positive  phtloecphy  is  of  the  19tL  Not 
that  we  reckon  with  the  past  a  most  distinguished  Grer^ 
man  philosopher  yet  living  (Schelling),  but  his  opinions 
we  rank  with  those  of  the  18th  century,  because  the 
most  prevalent  are  of  that  period. 

The  same  explanation  accounts  for  our  classing 
Leibnitz  amongst  the  philosophers  of  the  17th  century, 
although  his  critical  investigation  of  Locke's  ^'  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding^  only  appeared  in  print 
in  1765.  This  was,  however,  a  posthumous  publica- 
tion, for  Leibnitz  died  in  1716.  Bom  in  1646,  this 
eminent  philosopher  was  so  favored  by  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  outward  circumstances,  as  to  have  been 
a  deep  scholar  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  at  which  period 
of  his  life,  besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  and  all  the  modem  European  idioms,  he  was 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  most  intricate  mazes  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  dark  windings  of  modem 
theology ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  deep  mathema- 
tician. But  even  at  that  early  time  of  life  Leibnitz 
had  already  devoted  many  years  to  study ;  for  when  a 
chUd  of  eight  years  only,  his  highest  happiness  was  to 
creep  into  the  dusty  solitude  of  a  vast  library,  and 
there  pass  the  day  eagerly  devouring  the  contents  of 
the  ponderous  volumes.  His  good  fortune,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  caused  him  to  hit  upon  ancient  classical  authors, 
of  which  he  at  first  understood  nothing ;  but  the  child 
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felt  that  there  was  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  he 
persevered.  Dawn  soon  broke  on  the  inteUectnal  dark- 
ness, and  by  degrees  all  was  Light.  The  early  pro- 
ficiency of  the  youth  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  ear- 
nest, voluntary  application  of  the  child.  Though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Leibnitzian  metaphysical 
doctrine  of  powers  and  forces  prevailed  during  the  18th 
century,  and  still  generally  obtains,  yet  the  readers,  in 
order  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  effect  produced  by 
those  doctrines  on  the  intellectual  world,  must  revert 
to  the  state  of  scientific  opinion  in  the  17th,  when  the 
severe,  chilly,  mathematical  Cartesian  tenets  had  been 
followed  up  by  the  atomistical  doctrines  of  Gassendi, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  frigid  unity  of  Spinoza  on  the 
other.  Gassendi  was  the  renewer  of  the  fancies  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  on  atoms.  Spinoza  and  Male- 
branche  conjured  up  under  peculiar  shades  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Mind  pervading  the  Uni- 
verse, but  Rationalism,  notwithstanding,  tottered  <m 
its  foundations.  Materialism,  or  Pantheism,  appeared 
to  be  the  dread  alternative.  Men  anxiously  inquired, 
in  the  secret  recess  of  Thought,  if  it  was  to  obtain  such 
a  result  that  the  yoke  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  school- 
men had  been  shaken  o£  At  this  eventful  moment 
Leibnitz  stepped  into  the  arena,  introducing,  under  a 
form  admirably  adapted  to  remove  all  apprehension  of 
scholastic  authority,  a  stream  of  life,  which,  playing 
about  with  all  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  vagrancy 
of  nature,  cheered  the  dull  scene,  and  speaking  of  Al- 
mighty Power,  displayed  His  many  ways.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  that  admirable  poetical  effiision  of  Pope, 
the  "Essay  on  Man,"  written  in  the  18th  century,  all 
the  popular  views  remaining  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz,  linked  as  it  were  with  the  more  ancient  Pla- 
tonic fancy  of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  "  Anima  MundL" 
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The  forces,  powers,  or  imits  which  constitute,  according 
to  Leibnitz,  the  Universe,  and  of  which  the  Almighty 
is  a  nnity,  are  beantifally  portrayed  by  the  poet,  in 
the  foUoidng  weU-known  verses,  in  which  the  life  and 
activity  that  reigns  in  nature  are  so  weU  expressed: 

^  See,  thro'  this  air,  thk  ocean,  aod  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Abore,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go  I 
Around,  how  wide  \  how  deep  extend  below  I 
Vest  chain  of  beingl  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach ;  fix>m  Infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours ; 
Or  in  the  full  Creation  leaye  a  void. 
Where  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroy'd 
From  Nature's  chain  whateyer  link  you  strike. 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

The  poet,  in  these  verses,  finds  means  to  avoid  a  diffi* 
onlty  which  pervades  the  theory  of  Monads,  in  which 
the  sleeping  and  slnmbering  forces  represent  Matter,  by 
considering  matter  as  "  quick,'^  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing,  bnt  which  allows  the  poet  to  speak  of 
"life'*  as  belonging  to  the  higher  orders  in  nature* 
Now,  Leibnitz  considers  aU  nature  as  living,  bnt  more 
or  less  hemmed  in  by  opposing  forces.  The  poet,  also, 
not  being  bound  to  consistency,  is  enabled  to  introduce 
Pantheism  under  its  most  attractive  form,  whilst  the 
philosopher  could  only  point  out  to  staid  direction  im** 
pressed  on  aU  things,  and  which,  in  despite  of  himself, 
caused  him  to  name  the  Almighty  the  "  Great  Geome- 
txidan.''  The  verses  of  Pope,  although  now  become 
commonplace,  we  beg  leave  to  repeat,  because  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  later  thereto,  and  because 
the  poet  finds  therein  a  remedy  to  the  apparent  au- 
tocracy of  the  "  powers  or  forces  ^  of  nature. 
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**  All  are  bat  parts  of  one  stupendoua  whole, 
Whose  bodj  Nature  is,  and  God  the  aoul ; 
That  changed  thro'  all,  and  jet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeae, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Liyes  thro*  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undirided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  par^ 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  yile  Man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  bums. 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
Ho  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all." 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  will,  we  hope,  ex- 
cose  US  for  here  anticipatiiig  on  what  we  shall  have  to 
say  at  a  later  period,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thought 
embodied  in  these  lines  of  Pope — a  thought  as  ancient  as 
all  human  tradition — ^to  inquire  if  the  main  tenet  of 
Christianity,  which  is  to  see  God  in  Christ,  really  con- 
stitutes an  insuperable  objection,  when  Philosophy  is 
ready  to  admit  a  positive  identity  of  the  "  Supreme 
Mind  ^  with  the  lowest  existing  thing  ? 

But  to  resume  our  motives  for  introducing  Leib« 
nitz  as  being  of  the  17th  century,  we  shall  add,  that 
his  System  formed  an  admirable  Edectism,  which 
united  in  one  harmonious  chain  the  most  opposing 
doctrines,  since,  admitting  that  the  external  world,  that 
all  man  knows  of,  is  only  a  *^  series  of  regular  and  con- 
nected phenomena,^  he  embodies  and  personifies  these 
phenomena  in  the  forces  or  powers,  of  which  the  state 
of  one  part  may  remain  the  same,  whilst  that  of  «n< 
other  part  is  changed.  Each  force,  representing  the 
whole  universe,  or  being  a  mirror  of  the  whole,  "  suf- 
ficient reason,"  i.  e.,  an  intellect  of  sufficient  power, 
could  discover  in  each  natural  force  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  aflfected  by  the  exterior  state  of  the  other  forces, 
which  can  never  annihilate  it,  but  only  darken,  for  a 
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time,  an  activity  or  power  wliicli  more  fiivorable  dp- 
cnmstances  will  bring  at  once  to  light  in  virtue  of  the 
elasticity  bestowed  thereon  when  Almighty  Will  cre- 
ated the  Universe.  A  doctrine  which  admits  of  a  spon- 
taneity granted  to  myriads  on  myriads  of  forces — 
spontaneity  which  constitutes  their  very  essence,  could 
scarcely  be  adduced  as  contrary  to  the  existence  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  Man.  Effectively  the  vir- 
tual existence  of  Free  Will  was  contained  in  the  very 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  but  at  the  same  time  all  due  value 
is  given  also  to  the  effect  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
Therefore,  that  deep  thinker  was  accustomed  to  sav 
that  Mau  is  free  to  ^  any  given  aim,  but  the  way  to 
reach  that  aim  is  independent  of  his  ^  and  mnsl  be 
duly  attended  unto. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  17th  century 
arose  as  it  were  from  chaos.  The  connection  with 
times  immediately  preceding,  was  too  close  to  be  ab- 
ruptly discarded ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  persistence 
of  tenets  and  principles  admitted  as  intuitive  and  in- 
nate in  the  human  mind,  which  a  more  mature  investi- 
gation has  proved  to  be  the  inferences  of  reason  or 
judgment.  The  grand  era  of  mental  emancipation, 
tiie  16th  century,  in  which  the  warning  but  unheeded 
voice  of  Luther  preluded  to  those  scenes  of  slaughter, 
in  which  the  sinews  of  our  forefathers  accomplished 
the  Beformation^  written  and  signed  with  their  blood, — 
that  great  era  had  left  untouched  in  Philosophy  many 
principles  deemed  intuitive  and  innate,  but  which  were 
in  fact  real  intricate  acts  of  judgment.  The  right  of 
"free  inquiry,"  and  that  of  "individual  judgment  in 
matter  of  religion,'^  which  appeared  at  first  suicidal,  and 
which  in  fact  entails  upon  its  supporter  the  duty  of 
proceeding  in  ^^  Rationalism  with  all  due  inquiry,  and  in 
Ghristianxty  with  the  meek  spuit  breathed  by  God  in 
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Christ,  HiB  word," — ^tihat  right  was  at  the  onset  deemed 
absurd  and  inadmissible.  The  wild  insurrection  of  the 
peasantry,  who  maintained  that  Scripture  interpreted 
by  them  meant  that  all  inequality  was  to  cease  on 
earth,  was  more  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  Beformation  by 
the  utter  irrationality  of  such  an  assertion  at  once  made 
in  the  name  of  ^'  human  Beason,''  and  of  Him  who  sayA 
that  ^  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  than  the  fiigot 
and  steel  of  Pope  and  Emperor. 

The  principle  of  "  free  inquiry,"  far  from  abrogatii^ 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  insiste  most  strenuously  <m 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  it  denies  the  right 
of  enforcing,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  even  those  mild 
and  admirable  doctrines  which  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  inculcate  by  way  of  persuasion.  We  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  physical  constraint  was  never  had 
recourse  to  by  those  who  aimed  at  promulgating 
Christianity,  nor  that  the  spirit  of  imitation  did  not  too 
often  take  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  but  we 
maintain  that  the  Jew  and  the  Idolater  have  equally  a 
right,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  to  contend  that  force 
was  the  means  employed  by  the  divine  founder,  or 
that  "  to  force  men  to  enter  "  into  Hia  Kingdom  points 
out  to  any  other  force  but  that  of  Christ,  persuasion* 
But  the  ways  of  God  are  inscrutable,  and  our  belief  ia 
Him  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of  His  being  revealed  as 
the  Almighty.  His  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
must,  therefore,  ever  remain  above  aU  human  compre- 
hension, otherwise  what  deeper  slur  on  His  way  than 
to  see  Christian  arrayed  against  Christian,  and  the  bat- 
tle-field red  with  blood  shed  in  the  name  of  Christy 
that  covenant  of  the  Goodness  of  the  Almighty^  Whaik 
greater  proof  of  the  necessity  of  man^s  veiling  his  taM 
before  the  Almighty,  than  the  firm  resolve  of  than- 
sands,  who  own  in  sighing  the  deep  inconsistency  ci 
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their  detenninaticm,  to  lay  down  their  lives,  and  to 
fihed  theii*  blood  with  joy  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
^^  right "  which  entails  upon  theni,  we  repeat  it,  tbe 
dnty  of  carefiil  investigation  and  measured  judgment 
in  matters  they  own  to  be  so  difficult  Fortunately, 
the  great  principles  of  the  right  of  ''free  inquiry"  and 
of  "kdividual  judgment,"  2ws  of  a  compSe,  and 
permits  of  being  reduced  to  terms,  which  fall  readily 
under  human  comprehension,  and  which  point  out  a 
rational  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This  solution  con* 
flists  in  the  modelling  our  conduct  on  that  of  our  adver* 
saries,  unless  we  aim  at  what  has  somewhat  the  ap* 
pearance  of  that  which  is  termed  the  ''  sinning  against 
the  Holy  Ghost '^— a  sin  into  which  man  is  continuaUy 
feffing,  and  which  consiste  in  his  deeming  his  conduct 
to  be  that  which  Almighty  Wisdom  would  adopt,  in- 
atead  of  admitting  absolutely  and  unconditionaUy  the 
n^  incompaSty  (admiion  grounded  on  the  Key 
elation  of  the  Almighty  as  such)  of  human  reason  act- 
ing otherwise  than  as  God  has  ordained  by  the  laws  of 
human  nature.  The  difficulty,  if  not  solved,  is  at  least 
brought  by  this  means  within  the  compass  of  human 
judgment,  leaving  no  other  alternative  than  active  or 
passive  bearing.  Let  those  who  deem  passive  submis* 
flion,  which  is  a  duty  to  God,  to  be  also  a  duty  towards 
naan,  stand  forth,  but  we  disavow  such  conduct,  not  in- 
deed in  the  name  of  God,  but  in  the  name  of  that 
Judgment  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  breathe  into 
Man. 

In  alluding,  therefore,  to  the  16th  century,  as  to 
the  great  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind, 
we  do  not  deny  the  miseries  which  that  emancipation 
brought  on  our  forefstthers,  nor  the  duty  we  contract 
thereby  really  to  ^^nquire  f  nor  do  we  consider  ourselves 
aa  obeying  the  v<»ce  of  God  if  we  foUow  their  example, 
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and  lay  down  onr  blood  in  defenoe  of  the  prindpleB 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  The  ^rors  of  the  Be* 
formers,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  were  the  caoses  whieh 
left  nnshaken  on  their  pedestals  in  the  field  of  Phi- 
losophy many  pillars  of  scholastic  learning.  Even  the 
new  school,  that  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  though  full 
of  scorn  for  the  schoolmen,  yet  admitted  many  of  theisr 
principles  as  elementary  truths  of  the  mind.  The  new 
school  did  more ;  it  laid  down  also  maxims  and  axiomB 
as  elementary  facts  of  the  human  Thought,  which  are 
now  readily  admitt.ed  as  results  of  inference.  These 
principles,  admitted,  at  least  tacitly,  by  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes, were  rooted  out  by  Hobb^  who,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  in  rooting  out  the  weeds,  appeared  more  to 
aim  at  making  waste,  than  desirous  to  erect ;  or  who,  if  he 
did  attempt  to  erect,  acted  against  his  own  principles, 
bringing  forth  conclusions  not  contained  in  thepremisea, 
and  denying  evident  laws  of  the  human  Thought,  be* 
cause  they  were  not  to  be  explained  by  Sense.  Pew 
books  set  forth  in  a  worse  light  the  overbearing  and 
dogmatic  character  of  irrational  or  hasty  Judgment 
decked  out  in  the  garb  of  Bationalism,  than  those  of 
Hobbes.  And  yet  we  admit  that  Hobbes  was  on  the 
right  track,  and  we  know  that  he  maintained  with 
Lord  Bacon  the  constant  proneness  to  eiTor  of  human 
*^  anticipation.^  Locke  fortunately  reassumed  tiie 
search  in  a  spirit  which  we  deem  &r  more  rational 
than  that  of  Hobbes,  for  his  bearing  was  less  dogmati- 
cal,  and  his  modeaty  greater,  as  it  becomes  a  philos- 
opher. 

Locke's  opinions  are  too  well  known  for  us  to 
spend  much  time  in  stating  them.  Eulogy  and  obloquy 
have,  we  think,  been  indiscriminately  heaped  on  iim 
by  friends  and  foes.  Tasteless  praise  we  deem  to  be 
an  unworthy  homage  to  the  memory  of  Locke,  but  H 
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Isaimot  be  denied,  that  although  error  was  Tmavoidable 
in  the  bold  attempt  undertaken  by  that  deep  thinker, 
yet  snoh  were  his  talents  that  errors  embraced  by  him 
became  riveted,  and  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to 
eradicate  the  fallacies  planted  through  his  medium  in 
many  bright  minds.  In  considering  Sensationalism  as 
a  very  one-sided  view  indeed  of  the  great  question 
<^  concerning  the  human  understanding/'  it  is  that  lim- 
ited view  which  we  reproach  to  Locke,  and  not  the 
more  usual  objection  of  ^^  loosening  the  bands  of  relig- 
ion.'' We  cannot  repeat  our  assertion  too  often,  that 
being  deeply  convinced  of  the  error  of  those  who  deem 
that  there  exist  in  the  human  mind  natural  psycholog- 
ical proofe  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  and  that  therefore 
the  philosopher  who  denies  the  existence  of  such  proof 
18  denying  that  there  is  a  Grod,  we  cannot  consider  the 
opinions  of  Locke  in  the  same  heinous  light  that  they 
do.  The  reprobation  they  express  is  perfectly  consist- 
^it  with  their  knowledge,  and  may  serve  to  prove  the 
close  connection  that  exists  between  the  understanding 
and  the  heart.  Now  if  evident  proof  were  adduced, 
showing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty  was  an 
event  altogether  distinct  from  the  natural  intuitive, 
and  also  the  rational  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  error 
of  Locke  would  dwindle  into  a  mere  error  of  judgment 
that  the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking  rendered  un- 
avoidable. Lord  Bacon,  we  have  seen,  attempted  to 
point  out  not  only  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
objects  of  Reason,  or  the  understanding,  but  he  also 
aimed  at  furnishing  Mankind  with  a  new  organ,  with 
a  new  method  of  laying  before  the  understanding  or 
the  rational  sagacity  the  various  objects  of  its  pursuits ; 
whilst  Locke  attempted  to  apply  this  new  invention 
of  Bacon  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Understanding  it- 
self as  to  the  manner  iu  which  man  comes  to  know. 
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But  unfortunately  Locke,  instead  of  beginning  wlmt 
he  ended,  by  exposing  the  natural,  instinctive,  inherent 
faculties  of  the  Und^standing,  began  with  his  well- 
known  maxim  of  ^^  no  innate  principles  in  the  mind,"  a 
maxim  which  he  himself  belied  by  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  one  innate  practical  principle,  ^^  a  desire  of 
happiness  and  an  aversion  to  misery,^  as  if  such  a  f&el* 
ing  of  the  mind  did  not  constitute  one  of  the  most  evi- 
dent results  of  most  early  experience.  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  the  reader,  to  attempt  to  repeat  the  many 
excellent  remarks  on  Lockers  philosophy  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  MM.  Dugald  Btewart,  Beid, 
Victor  Cousin,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hamilton,  Ac  4&a, 
and  to  which  we  refer.  Here  we  shall  merely  observe 
that  Locke  aimed  evidently  at  throwing  down  those 
imaginary  self-evident  principles  which  the  refbrmen 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  left  untouched,  but 
unfortunately  he  presented  his  thought  in  a  manner 
which  belied  his  intention.  But  it  is  really  scarcely 
fair  to  say  that  Locke,  in  maintaining  the  principle  of 
the  Academy  that  ^'  there  was  nothing  in  the  Mind  but 
what  is  in  the  Senses,'^  forgot  the  ^^  Mind  "  itself  This 
keen  observation  of  Leibnitz  will  forever  imprint  on 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  a  stigma,  if  not  altogether  un^- 
merited,  at  least  too  severe. 

When  Locke  undertook  his  great  task,  philosophy 
was  rendered  altogether  impracticable  by  the  presence 
of  many  old  scholastic  weeds  which  had  taken  deep 
root  in  all  directions.  That  state  of  things  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  judging  of  Locke.  Some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount,  and  which  pro 
ceeded  from  men's  minds  being  prejudiced,  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  prejudices  he  had  to  en- 
counter were  formally  authorized  by  the  great  philos- 
opher of  the  Befbrmation,  by  Melanchthon.    Locke,  in- 
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deed,  appears  to  have  had  in  view  some  of  the  very 
maxims  admitted  by  Melanchthon  as  intuitive  truths. 
The  latter  philosopher,  when  speaking  of  the  origin  of 
hnman  knowledge,  (De  Anima,  p.  207,)  resolves  the  dif- 
ficulty, not  by  appealing  to  the  innate  faculties  of 
Thought,  to  sensation,  perception,  attention,  memory, 
diBcemment,  &c.  but  bfref^to  certain  principl^ 
placed  by  Nature  herself  in  the  mind  of  Man.  If  Me* 
lanchthon  had  merely  pointed  to  certain  elementary 
forms  of  Thought,  and  considered  those  forms  to  con- 
stitute  the  mental  foundations  of  morality,  of  logic,  of 
geometry,  of  physics,  &c.,  the  matter  would  have  stood 
somewhat  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  now  stands, 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  Thus  the  new  school  pro- 
mulgated  as  elementary  moral  prindpl^  axioms  and 
fWAYiTna  which  are  still  and  ever  will  remain,  as  to  their 
source,  open  to  discussion  and  inquiry;  and  asaninnate 
jninciple  of  physics,  Melanchthon  cites  the  very  maxim 
against  which  Locke  directs  the  first  fire  of  the  formi* 
dable  battery  of  his  first  book :  ^^  whatsoever  ia^  is^  and 
^dll  eiJiker  iaoria  not^  and  ^^'ruUmre  is  partly  animated 
amd  pa/rHI/y  ina/nimatedj^  and  ^^  the  effect  is  never  ev/pe- 
rioT  to  ^  cauee^  and  "  aU  body  is  contained  vmder  cer^ 
tmnfcrme^^  and  ^^  a  body  cannot  constitute  several  hod 
teSj  nor  can  it  be  in  several  places  qt  one  time;^^  and 
^  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  the  parts  taken  together.'' 
Other  axioms  far  more  intricate  were  given  in  Ethics 
as  innate  principles  of  morality,  for  instance  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  moral  law  is  the  eternal  and  inmiutable 
Wisdom  of  God,"  and  "  Ood  himself  is  the  principle  of 
<dl  justice  a^  mamfested  in  the  creation  ;  amd  renewed 
at  different  periods  by  the  dmvne  voice  of  Ood  m  order 
to  make  hnown  to  man  who  and  what  Ood  is. 

In  every  branch  of  knowledge  the  same  opinion 
reigned.    It  is  to  be  found  in  Agrippa,  (De  Vanitate 
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Scientiamm,)  aa  well  as  in  the  mystic  writings  of  Fludd 
and  Paracelsus.  Even  Van  Helmont  expressly  repro* 
duces  the  Platonic  long  discarded  notions,  saying,  *^  All 
knowledge  acquired  through  demonstration,  pre-existed 
already  within  ourselves :  our  reasonings  only  render 
it  more  distinct  The  mind,  in  stirring  the  ashes,  lights 
up  the  not  yet  quite  extinguished  spark.''  (Helmonti 
opus.  Ortus  Med.)  This  was  reproducing  the  Platonic 
doctrine  which  admits  that  ^^  whoever  seeketh,  know- 
eth  that  which  he  seeks  for  in  a  general  notion,  else  how 
shall  he  know  it  when  he  hath  found  it  ?''  Now,  with- 
out  denying  that  in  sach  propositions  ia  involved  that 
most  arduous  of  all  questions,  ^^  what  is  it  that  makes 
experience  possible  ?  ^  yet  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  adniitting  of  general  maxims  as  independ- 
ent  of  experience.  If  Lord  Bacon  deems  *^  anticipation," 
or  hypothesis,  to  be  the  constant  road  to  Truth,  he  is 
far  from  considering  the  instinctive,  intuitive  character 
of  that  natural  bent  of  the  mind  to  constitute  any 
guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  ^^anticipation.''  It  may 
be  true,  but  it  must  be  tested,  and  the  pew  organ  (no* 
vum  orgamim)  is  the  mean  proposed  to  efiectuate  the 
search. 

The  whole  first  book  of  Locke's  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding,  and  several  chapters  of  the  4th 
book,  may  therefore  be  likened  to  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  which,  after  having  overthrown  an  enemy's  posi- 
tion, still  continues  to  pour  forth  destruction  whssa 
nothing  is  left  to  oppose  it.  That  Locke  himself  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  such  being  the  real  state  of  things, 
is  evident  from  his  words,  which  explain  the  omitting 
of  that  first  book  altogether,  in  the  abridgment  of  tbi 
Essay  which  he  published  in  Leclerc's  Review.  But  it 
is  strange  to  say,  that  this  omission,  which  Locke  ex- 
plains on  the  ground  that  the  book  having  been  wiit* 
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ten  merely  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  prejadices  of 
some  philosophers,  he  omite  it  as  that  point  was  gained, 
has  been  represented  as  a  concession  to  prejadices 
^^  against  the  more  important  contents  of  his  work." 
The  words  of  Locke  stand  thus :  "  tPai  t&chS  tabard  de 
prawver  qtis  noire  esprit  est  cm  cammencemmt  oe  qu^on 
appeUe  wm  tabula  rasa;  (Sest^Mire  sams  idtes  et  scms 
connaisscmces.  Mais  comme  ce  via  €t6  qtte  pov/r 
dtt/ruvre  les  pr€jug€s  de  quelques  phUosophes^  Jai  cm 
que  da/as  ce  petit  abrSge  de  mes  principeSj  je  devais 
passer  taates  les  disputes  preliminmres  qui  camposent 
Is  livre  premier^  (Biblioth.  Univ.  Jan.  1688.)  The 
prejudices  Locke  aimed  at  overthrowing,  were  evi- 
dently, we  believe,  those  which  still  darkened  the  field 
of  philosophy,  and  he  omitted  having  recourse  to  his 
destructive  weapons  in  the  abridgment,  because  the 
desired  result  had  been  obtained.  Books  require  to 
be  read  with  all  due  reference  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  written ;  but  as  it  is  an  impossibility 
that  readers  should,  150  years  later,  clearly  understand 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  author  was  surrounded, 
it  behooveth  the  latter  not  to  leave  any  doubt  remain- 
ing of  his  intentions.  Now,  Locke  did  far  more ;  he 
omitted  the  book  altogether,  not  because  it  gave  of- 
fence, but  because  it  had  done  its  work.  That  many 
of  Locke's  expressions  are  most  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  do  not  deny,  but  it  is  the  same  stUl  in  mental 
philosophy;  but  to  suppose  it  possible,  that  Locke 
could  with  one  bound  clear  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  the  analysis  of  Thought,  without  having  recourse  to 
"  anticipation,"  or  hypothesis,  is  to  forget  the  most  ele- 
mentary law  which  governs  our  steps  to  knowledge. 
Locke  compares,  it  is  true,  the  mind  to  "  an  empty  cab- 
inet,**  and  with  him  an  idea  is  the  *^  object  of  thinking," 
whilst  the  Cartesian  considered  the  idea  or  notion,  ^  as 
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a  mode  of  Thought ;"  but  in  spite  of  the  anfortuuate 
expressions  of  "  empty  cabinet,^  ^  white  paper,"  ^^  simple 
ideas,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  confusion  proceeding  from 
using  the  term  ^^  Understanding,"  sometimes  as  synon- 
ymous of  the  mind,  sometimes  merely  as  knowledge, 
sometimes  as  intuitive  sagacity  which  ^^  knows  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas,"  yet 
Locke  never  denies  that  ^^  intuitive  ideas  "  enter  spon- 
taneously into  the  ^  empty  cabinet."  From  vnthotttj  no 
notion  can  enter  the  '^  cabinet "  but  through  the  senses, 
but  within  it  is  no  longer  an  '^  empty  cabinet,"  it  is  the 
"  active  power  of  Thought,  intent  upon  its  own  actions," 
and  possessing  a  spontaneous  faculty  termed  ^^  Volition." 
Now,  when  the  mind^  no  longer  an  "  empty  cabinet," 
but  the  ^^  power  of  thinking,"  (understanding,)  and  the 
power  of  willing,  (volition,)  comes  to  reflect  or  think 
on  ite  awn  actions^  these  then  become  objects  of 
Thought^  although,  in  fact,  actions  of  the  mind ;  and  these 
Locke  terms  Remembrance,  Discerning,  Reasoning, 
Judging,  Knowledge,  Faith,  etc.  These  inward  acts  of 
the  mind,  Locke  never  considers  as  coming  from  with- 
out. They  become,  it  is  true,  "  objects  of  Thought," 
when  the  mind  reflects  on  them,  and  therefore  consk^t- 
ent  with  his  definition  of  an  idea ;  Locke  names  them 
"  objects  of  Thought,"  but  with  him  they  are  completely 
distinct  from  SensaUon.  Positive  philosophy  would, 
perhaps,  go  farther  than  Locke  did  on  this  point,  and 
would  not  discard  Senmtion  in  the  production  of  At- 
tention, Memory,  Discernment,  Judgment,  Ejiowledge, 
Faith,  etc.,  (we  mean  JSenaation  as  tantamount  to  Sen- 
sibility.) Now,  Locke  most  carefully  states  these  acts 
of  the  mind  to  be  independent  of  the  senses,  and  to 
constitute  "  its  own  actions."  We  do  not  contend  in 
favor  of  the  happiness  of  Locke's  expressions,  such  as 
that  of  the  term  "  passive,"  used  to  designate  Percej>- 
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tion,  or  "  the  power  of  Thought,"  especially  when  he 
tells  US  that  ^'  Perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all 
onr  intellectual  fEtcnlties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge 
in  onr  minds.'^  But  this  is  probably  used  as  he  nses 
the  term  **  passive  power,''  meaning,  that  in  mind  ap- 
parent  passivity  is  in  fact  action,  as  in  Volition  for- 
bearing  is  as  much  a  voluntary  act  as  voluntary  action 
itself.  But  what  we  unreservedly  commend  in  Locke, 
is  the  care  he  takes  to  warn  his  readers  against  meta- 
physical fancy ;  and  we  think  that  even  at  the  present 
time,  the  following  words  of  Locke  are  most  appro- 
priate: "The  ordinary  way  of  speaking  is,  that  the 
understanding  and  will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used  as  all  words  should 
be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any  confusion  in  men's  thoughts, 
by  being  supposed  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the 
soul  that  performed  those  actions  of  understanding  and 
Volition ;  .  .  .  yet  I  suspect  that  this  way  of  speaking 
of  &culties,  has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion 
of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several 
provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and 
perform  several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings ; 
which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscu- 
rity, and  uncertainty,  in  questions  relating  to  them." 
And  yet  above  a  century  after  Locke,  we  find  advo- 
cates of  the  psychological  school,  speaking  of  "the 
soul  Reason,"  and  "  the  soul  Volition,"  in  consequence 
of  that  obscurity  which  Locke  aimed  at  dissipating. 
If  Locke  gives  the  name  of  "simple  ideas"  to  the  no- 
tions of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  of  Power,  Existence,  and 
Unity ;  yet  he  does  confound  them  with  the  "  acts  of 
the  mind,"  since  he  names  them,  not  as  these  latter 
"  simple  ideas  of  Reflection,"  but  "  simple  ideas  of  both 
Sensation  and  Reflection."  It  is  with  these  that  he 
classes  the  notion  of  succession. 
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Sensationalism,  even  as  presented  by  Locke,  is, 
then,  no  denial  of  Thought ;  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
analyze  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the 
knowledge  of  Things.  All  knowledge,  says  Bacon,  is 
from  Learning,  and  Locke  aims  at  pointing  out  how 
Knowledge  enters  the  mind.  He  finds  in  his  path 
intruders  (maxims)  which  lay  claim  to  inherent,  intu- 
itive authority,  as  independent  of  experience,  and  he 
thrusts  them  away.  With  him  all  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive, and  so  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  The  de- 
grees of  our  knowledge  are,  he  says,  intuition  and  de- 
monstration, but  with  him  '^  intuition  ^  is  whatever  is 
in  the  mind.  ^^  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  the  idea  we  receive  frt)m  an  external  object  is 
in  our  minds :  this  is  intuitive  knowledge ;  and  here,  I 
think,  we  are  provided  with  an  evidence  that  puts  us 
past  doubting.  (Book  4,  Ch.  4,  §  14.)  And  again, 
"  Our  highest  degree  of  knowledge  is  intuitive  without 
reasoning.  Some  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind  may  be  com- 
pared to  each  other,  and  the  mind  perceives  that  thiey 
agree  or  disagree  as  clearly  as  that  it  has  thenu  Thus 
the  Mind  perceives  that  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  less  than 
the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a 
circle ;  and  this,  therefore,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge, 
which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no  pro- 
bation, nor  can  have  any,  this  being  the  highest  of  all 
human  certainty."  (Book  4.)  And  again,  ^^  Even  in 
demonstrative  knowledge  each  step  reason  makes  must 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement it  seeks  with  the  next  intermediate  idea 
which  it  uses  as  a  proof;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet 
would  need  a  proof,  since  without  the  perception  of 
such  agreement  or  disagreement,  there  is  no  knowledge 
produced.  ^  it  be  perceived  by  itsdf^  it  is  intuitive 
hrumledge  ;  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itself,  there  is 
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need  of  some  interYening  idea  as  a  common  measure  of 
the  relation.  By  which  it  is  plain  that  every  step  in 
reasoning  that  produces  knowledge  has  intuitive  cer^ 
tainty."  (Book  4,  Oh.  2,  §  1.)  And  again,  "  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  step  of 
sdentifical  or  demonstrative  reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I 
imagine,  that  all  reasoning  was  from  ^^  ex  pr<BoognUie 
et  prcBcoruieBsia^  (foreknown  aud  already  admitted,) 
which  mistake  caused  axioms  and  Tni^xinnfl  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge  and 
reasonings,"  (id.  §  8,)  &c.  <&c. 

Intuitive  knowledge  is,  then,  according  to  Locke> 
that  which  causes  us  to  know  of  exterior  things ;  it  is 
that  which  perceives  the  agreement  of  ideas ;  it  is  that 
which  constitutes  judgment ;  and  yet  we  find  Locke 
saying,  ^  Intuitive  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the 
certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately compared  together.  Bational  knowledge  is  the 
perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
other  ideas."  And  yet  "every  step  is  intuitive." 
Evidently  it  is  the  act  of  Rationality,  that  high  privi- 
l^e  of  man,  that  Locke  has  contiauaUy  in  view ;  and 
although  he  strenuously  asserts  the  rights  of  SenaoMon^ 
he  does  not,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  ever 
give  up  Beason  or  the  rights  of  Thought  "  Of  think- 
ing," he  says,  "  body  (matter)  affords  us  no  idea  at  all, 
it  is  only  from  reflection  that  we  have  that  (Book  2, 
Gh.  21,  §  4.)  It  is  because  the  doctriues  of  Locke  are 
stQl  regarded  by  many  as  a  "  standard  authority,"  that 
we  join  our  voice  with  those  who  do  not  palUate  lus 
errors.  We  have  shown  that  he  had  not  merely  to  en- 
counter the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  doctrines,  but 
many  fallacies  that  had  passed  current  with  all  his 
predecessors,  excepting  Hobbes. 
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Baty  in  attempting  to  give  some  proof  that  Locke 
was  very  far  from  considering  the  active,  intoitive,  in- 
nate acts  of  the  Mind,  as  obtained  by  external  objeetSi 
or  throngh  the  senses,  in  which  mannw  all  we  know  of 
the  material  world  is  obtained,  yet  we  maintain  that 
he  never  admitted  that  the  analogies  drawn  from  the 
material  world  were  a  sufficient  criterion  to  jndge  of 
the  intellectual  phenomena.  He  maintains  that  man 
possesses  no  other  mems,  but  not  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient. Those  who  believe  in  ^^  Natural  Religion "  as 
the  result  of  certain  innate  principles  existing  in  the 
mind  of  every  human  being,  felt  naturally  great  alarm 
when  Locke  plainly  told  them  that  no  such  principles 
exist ;  that  rdative  hruyivledge  is  all  that  it  is  given  to 
Man  to  know,  without  a  special  act.  Our  words,  we 
know,  will  prove  useless  in  a  cause  where  fiar  better  ar- 
gument has  failed;  but  we  repeat  them  again,  and 
maintain  that  moral  consequences  of  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous kind  are  involved  in  the  irrational  attempt  at 
proving,  by  fanciful  innate  principles  of  the  mind,  the 
existence  of  God,  than  in  oivning  the  honest  truth,  and 
in  seeking  assiduously  in  History,  traditional,  scriptural, 
natm-al,  geographical,  geological,  ethnological,  and  bio- 
logical, the  proofs  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Almighty. 
To  maintain  that  Man,  whose  knowledge  is  merely  rdot^ 
twe^  and  who  only  knows  of  relative  existence,  possesses 
of  himself  a  knowledge  of  absolute  existence,  is,  we  ap* 
prehend,  not  merely  the  denial  of  Revelation,  but  the 
denial  of  Reason.  Is  it  a  denial  of  the  innate,  intuitive 
acts  of  Thought,  to  say  that  when  the  Mind  reflects 
upon  these  acts,  it  distinguishes  them,  naming  one 
Memory,  another  Attention,  Ac.?  This  abstraction, 
thus  acquired  by  Reflection,  does  by  no  means  nullify 
the  existence  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  whilst  it 
distinguishes  them  effectually  from  those  of  Sensation* 
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Bat  as  knowledge  of  exterior  things  acquired  by  Sensa- 
tion is  afterwards  worked  upon  by  Reflection,  as  aQ 
the  intellectual  phenomena  come  into  play  in  relation 
with  these  ideas  from  sensation,  and  indeed  as  Man  has 
no  other  use  for  those  phenomena,  save  employing 
them  either  on  rational  or  on  sensible  conceptions,  it  is 
only  by  their  activity  that  they  are  known.  To  maintain, 
as  did  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  that  ^'  ike  mmd  poa- 
aeseee  an  idea  qf  aubeUmce  rvot  proceedmg  from  either 
aensatian  or  refiecliim^  was  maintaining  that  man  pos- 
sessed naturally  the  notion  of  the  Absolute,  which  he 
does  not  possess,  for  even  Revelation,  which  tells  him 
of  the  Almighty,  is  the  express  denial  of  man's  capa- 
biiity  of  going  higher  than  the  relative.  To  the  ob- 
jection of  Dr.  FUlpot,  Locke  answered  quaintly  that 
all  he  (Locke)  knew  of  a  cherry  was  through  sensation 
and  reflection ;  the  first  pointing  out  qualities,  on  which 
reflection  perceived,  thought,  reasoned,  knew,  &c.,  but 
that  sensation  alone  gave  him  the  notion  of  something 
termed  substance  in  the  cherry^  it  being  a  support  or 
substratum  to  the  modes  or  accidents  termed  qualities. 
Dr.  Philpot^  in  this  long  discussion,  seems,  we  believe, 
to  have  had  in  view  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  Exist- 
ence or  Being,  which  is  inseparable  from  consciousness, 
and  which,  being  inseparable  from  animated  life,  is 
therefore  a  quality  thereof.  This  quality  is  Thought, 
of  which  the  substance,  according  to  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trine, was  Spirit,  but  which  Descartes  and  his  follow- 
ers denied  to  exist  in  brutes.  Now  Locke,  not  caring 
for  system,  advances  "  that  brutes  have  memory — ^that 
brutes  ponder  over  things  to  a  certain  degree,^  and 
common  judgment  is  in  his  favor.  The  Cartesian  doc- 
trine of  Spirit  thus  fell  asunder  when  it  was  attempt- 
ed tx>  ground,  on  such  sophistical  arguments,  the  posi- 
tive exist^ice  of  a  spiritual  substance ;  but  if  Men  only 
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lay  trnst  in  what  they  can  oonoeive  or  explain,  it 
would,  we  conceive,  be  a  denial  of  BeaBon,  and  not  a 
rational  conclusion.  But  this  error  of  Descartes — 
error  proved  by  constant  experience,  has  not  prevented 
men  from  doing  justice  to  the  soundness  of  his  principle 
of  self-consciousness  as  the  basis  of  all  certitude  of  rela^ 
tive  knowledge. 

Locke,  at  all  events,  succeeded  in  his  undertaking; 
for  by  his  vigorous  hand  the  doctrine  of  reminiscences, 
of  innate  ideas,  and  of  maxims  coeval  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mind,  was  fairly  prostrated.  The  rights 
of  sensation,  or  of  the  senses  were  restored,  and  Ration* 
alism  progressed.  It  would  be  anticipating  on  what 
we  have  to  say  in  another  part,  to  enter  here  into  any 
detail  respecting  the  opinions  of  Locke  on  the  notions 
of  Power,  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  respective  rights  of 
Beason  and  Faith.  We  shall  merely  state  that  we 
fully  acquiesce  in  lus  views  respecting  the  very  relative 
notions  that  Man  can  acquire  on  those  important  points 
by  the  only  means  ^ven  him  by  nature,  viz.,  Beason, 
aided  by  Sensation  and  Beflection.  The  work  of  Locke 
is  a  monument  of  times  gone  by,  and  requires  to  be 
read  cwm  grcmo  eaUa.  But  be  it  as  it  may  respecting 
his  errors,  he  has  rendered  sound  religion  good  service 
by  an  early  but  unheeded  warning  of  the  rocks  on 
which  she  was  about  to  strike  in  attempting  to  sail  on 
waters  not  sufficiently  deep.  A  continued  attention 
to  what  were  termed  rational  and  psychological  proofii 
of  the  existence  of  God  soon  led  men  to  suppose  that 
the  notion  of  God  was  a  conception  of  the  mind ;  and^ 
strange  to  say,  rational  evidence  of  God's  existence  was 
adduced  by  creatures  who  could  give  no  raticxial  evi* 
dence  of  the  principal  phenomena  with  which  they 
were  surrounded. 

Even  when  the  system  of  Locke  was  carried  fn 
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beyond  the  limits  traced  by  that  great  thinker,  even 
when  enhancing  his  remarks  respecting  the  evident 
connection  between  the  Intellect  and  the  Body,  a  school 
arose  that  incnlcated  gross  Materialism; — ^what  has  been 
the  positive  issne  of  all  snch  systems  ?  The  result  has 
been  the  same  as  in  all  physical  research,  in  which  re- 
lation of  number  and  form  corresponds  to  given  motions, 
but  by  no  means  explains  these  motions.  It  has  been 
the  same  as  in  all  chemical  affinity,  in  which  the  num- 
ber and  form  of  the  molecular  elements  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  are  indeed  the  only  real  baas 
of  observation ;  and  yet  what  explanation  do  they 
bestow  respecting  the  quality  of  the  substance  ?  none. 
If  the  chemist  alone  were  to  be  attended  to,  he  would 
say  that  iron  and  arsenic  were  perfectly  similar  in  their 
efifects,  and  so  on  respecting  many  substances  where 
the  form  and  molecular  quantities  are  the  same.  But 
when  vital  properties  appear,  when  the  four  mysterious 
elementary  substances,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
azote,  begin  to  come  into  play,  especially  in  animated 
nature,  the  puzzle  becomes  more  and  more  intricate,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  appearance  of  simplification* 
The  more  nitrogen,  the  more  animal  life  appears  en- 
hanced; and  yet,  what  relation  has  been  discovered 
between  sensation  and  nitrogen?  In  such  circum- 
stances the  metaphysician  attempts  to  enter  into  explar 
nations  and  gives  you  words.  The  materialist,  who 
ought  merely  to  own  his  ignorance,  refuses  to  believe 
tiie  metaphysician,  but  still  gives  his  opinion,  the 
futility  of  which  finds  ample  testimony  in  the  pages  of 
Lucretius,  and  modem  Collinses.  The  positive  philoso- 
pher lets  Voltaire,  Bousseau,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Bol- 
ingbroke,  and  modem  consorts  scribble ;  he  thinks,  and 
goes  quietly  to  work  marking  down,  according  to  given 
rules,  which  may  be  undoubtedly  ameliorated,  the  real 
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relation  between  phenomena,  and  whilst  he  is  thus  oo* 
cnpied,  the  philologist  brings  to  the  heap  the  honey  he 
has  gathered  in  his  close  investigation  of  idioms  and 
long  lost  characters.  The  geologist  adds  his  deep  ob^ 
servations  on  the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  direction  of 
strata,  and  the  sloping  of  mountains ;  and  the  great 
work  progresses,  slowly  indeed,  but  still  it  moves.  In 
short,  all  we  have  here  to  say  of  Materialism  as  a  sy»> 
tern  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  for  we  intend 
to  devote  a  few  pages  on  the  subject  at  a  later  period. 
Materialism,  that  merely  points  out  the  evident  con- 
nection that  exists  between  the  organs  and  the  play 
thereof;  that,  seeing  the  faculties  weaken  as  the  organs 
grow  more  feeble,  then  conceives  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  richly  deserves  its  name,  for  there  is  in  such  a 
judgment  so  great  an  absence  of  reflection,  such  a  proof 
of  ignorance,  that  we  are  certain  that  the  time  will 
come  when  no  one  will  repeat  such  stuff.  All  is  re- 
lation, and  life  is  not  known  to  man  under  absolute 
terms.  life,  which  can  be  defined,  according  to  the 
most  able  biologists,  a  continual  composition  and  de- 
composition, is  only  known  to  us  under  that  law  or 
relation.  Why  life  in  the  vegetable  world  flourishes 
by  absorbiug  carbon  especially,  whilst  animal  life  pro- 
gresses by  means  of  combustion  or  an  absorption  of 
oxygen,  is  a  question  much  easier  put  than  answered. 
And  yet  Materialism  must  begin  by  answering  that 
question  in  the  lowest  degrees  of  Hfe,  or  rather.  Mate- 
rialism must  first  accomplish  a  feat  far  easier  in  appear- 
ance, and  yet  which  will  require  perhaps  centuries  to 
accomplish — ^we  mean,  explain  the  connection  that  ex> 
ists  between  the  form  and  the  qualities  of  unorganized 
matter.  If  Materialism  really  desires  to  eflfectoate 
something,  it  must  go  to  work  the  right  way,  and  Maur 
kind  will  be  benefited  by  the  slightest  advance  which 
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AbDl  be  made  in  a  forward  direction.  Sensationalism, 
as  well  as  Materialism,  must  acknowledge  a  relative 
value  in  Ratiocination,  as  they  aim  also  at  establishing 
rational  proof.  Now  we  require  nothing  more  than 
the  admission  of  the  relative  value  of  Intelligence,  and 
we  own  that  we  possess  no  notion  of  Life,  either  merely 
organic  or  animated,  without  the  phenomenon  being 
accompanied  with  certain  fixed  laws  or  relations.  But 
a  higher  order  of  things  unknown  to  Reason  is  pre- 
sented thereunto  by  a  special  act,  which  is  Revelation, 
and  Reason,  after  due  investigation,  then  admits  of 
divine  Faith  or  trust  in  the  Almighty.  The  scene  now 
ehanges ;  all  positive  philosophy  serves  as  proof  where 
it  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  suggestion,  and  the  real 
nature  of  human  existence,  which  is  decidedly  r dative, 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  belief  of  another  state  of  tiiingB 
entirely  distinct,  and  only  admitting  of  a  relative  ex- 
istence of  another  kind.  When  the  Sensationalist  ex-^ 
claims  with  Locke  that  ^^  real  existence  is  unknown  to 
us  as  self-evident,^  we  readily  admit  the  statement ; 
for,  according  to  Locke,  ^^  Qod  is,  jb  of  real  existence ;  ^ 
but  if  he  repeats,  with  that  thinker,  ^'  that  the  existence 
of  a  God  everv  man  may  certainly  know  and  demon- 
rtrate  to  himsJlf  from  his  own  existence,"  such  a  propo- 
sition  we  deny,  and  are  therefore  more  Sensationalist 
than  Locke,  because  we  can  adduce  good  proof  that  the 
belief  in  God  did  not  originate  in  man  by  means  of 
considerations  drawn  from  his  ^^  own  existence."  And 
when  the  Materialist  inquires  if  we  can  conceive  Life 
without  the  conditions  that  Reason  points  out  as  con- 
stantiy  accompanying  that  phenomenon,  we  readily 
ooncur  in  the  opinion,  that  Reason,  by  means  of  meta- 
physical conclusions,  can  by  no  means  give  us  the  cer- 
titude acquired  by  the  proof  of  the  Revelation  of  Gk)d 
as  the  Almighty.    Senacddondiam^  then,  considered  as 
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the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Senses  in  human 
knowledge,  and  MateriaUam^  considered  as  maintaining 
a  fixed  relation  to  exist  between  the  physical  and  in«- 
tellectoal  faculties,  we  deem  to  be  unassailable,  provided 
they  go  no  farther,  provided  they  do  not  attempt  the 
same  metaphysical  flight  that  they  will  not  hear  of  m 
others. 

Therefore,  although  we  allow  the  inadequacy  of 
Locke  to  the  greatness  of  the  task  he  attempted,  yet  we 
admire  his  courage ;  we  aver  a  progress  to  have  been 
effected,  and  we  maintain  it  not  only  to  be  consistent 
with  Religion,  but  to  constitute  an  essential  step  in 
the  advance  of  Reason  towards  one  of  her  most  in> 
portant  aims,  if  not  indeed  the  most  important  of  all — 
that  of  constituting  the  ultimate  basis  of  human 
endeavor  towards  attaming  those  Supreme  heighte 
pointed  out  to  man  by  the  pristine  Revelation  of  the 
Almighty,  and  by  His  Revelation  in  Christ.  Deprived 
of  Reason,  pristine  Revelation  becomes  the  wild  flight 
of  human  conception  termed  symbolic  religion  and 
Mythology;  deprived  of  Reason,  the  Mosaic  inspira- 
tion is  fettered  in  the  law,  and  circumcision  and  sacri* 
flee  are  deemed  tantamount  to  Faith  in  the  Almighty ; 
deprived  of  Reason,  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in 
Christy  not  as  Man,  but  Grod, — Christianity  lights  the 
fagot,  and  ties  her  opponent  to  the  stake,  not  merely 
as  an  opponent  in  doctrine,  but  as  one  possessed  of 
devils,  as  one  that  practises  the  evil  art,  and  the  only 
motive  alleged  is  the  old  irrational  adage  of  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Hebrew,  rruictovh^  it  is  written.  How 
came  it  that  Warburton,  who  saw  so  well  that  written 
phonetic  characters  were  primary  graven  images, — how 
came  not  Warburton  to  perceive  that  the  letter  was  also 
a  means  of  going  astray,  and  one  that,  without  Heasan 
as  a  stay,  might  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
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qnences  ?  ^  What !  ^  exclaim  both  atheist  and  religiotus 
fimatic ;  ^^  what !  you  would  admit  of  primary  Kevela- 
tion,  of  snbseqnent  inspiration,  and  of  a  renewed  Revelar 
tion  of  the  Almighty  in  Christ,  and  yet  you  pretend  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  Reason,  without  perceiving  that  by 
the  very  admission  of  such  principles  you  completely 
nullify  all  the  dictates  of  Season  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  indirectly  accuse  Grod,  whom  you  main- 
tain to  be  Almighty,  of  bestowing  on  Man,  whom  he 
created,  a  broken,  rotten  reed,  instead  of  the  sound  staff 
his  earthly  journey  requires  ? "  "  Point  out,"  we  sup- 
pose them  to  say,  ^^  point  out  at  least  a  rational  ground, 
yon  the  defender  of  Reason,  on  which  you  can  rest  at 
the  same  time  such  contradictory  assertions  as  the 
denial  of  Reason  and  the  assertion  of  her  Rights,  and 
this  we  summon  you  to  do  without  entering  into  the 
metaphysical,  conmionplace  considerations  of  human 
^orance  and  weakness,  considerations  which  you  aver 
you  scout  and  deride."  To  such  a  forcible  appeal  we 
return  a  ready  answer,  in  pointing  out,  first,  to  the 
rational  evidence  of  the  great  event  of  Revelation,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  sense  of  the  divine  communication. 
Rational  evidence,  we  own,  can  never  rise  above  the 
level  of  human  Reason,  of  which  the  highest  point  is, 
we  think,  intuitive  belief  in  relative  Existence,  and  in 
rational  conclusions  admitted  on  trust,  or  faith,  neither 
of  which  constitute  indeed  a  ground  firm  enough  to 
allow  the  Mind  or  the  intellectual  phenomena  to  out- 
leap  their  limits.  But  the  dogmatism  of  Reason, 
although  totally  inadequate  for  such  an  attempt,  is  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  task  of  confirming  or  of  denying, 
oa  evidence  produced,  the  eventful  fact  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  All  that  reason,  or  the  univer- 
ml  ancnmulated  experience  of  Mankind,  can  lay  claim 
to,  is  merely  the  right  of  admitting  or  of  denying  that 
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Revelation.  Is  tliat  Revelation  confinned,  the  mys* 
tery  is  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the  evident,  incontest* 
able  meaning  thereof.  It  announces  to  Man  Supreme 
Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  for  such  are  the  cor- 
responding feelings  that  the  name  of  Grod  Almighty 
awakens  and  enlightens.  Now,  it  is  with  the  Revela* 
tion  alone  that  Reason  has  to  deal,  as  with  a  fact  Is 
that  fact  established  on  rational  evidence,  Reason  finds 
in  the  attributes  of  the  Being  revealed  as  the  Almighty 
an  answer  to  all  the  natural  doubts  that  the  sense  of  her 
own  weakness  gives  rise  to.  Reason  may  then  boldly 
exclaim:  "These  ways  are  not  my  ways;  they  are 
the  ways  of  the  Almighty.  He  has  revealed  himself 
as  such,  and  in  Him,  as  such,  shall  I  confide."  Divine 
Faith,  or  trust  in  the  Almighty,  thus  becomes  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  verdict  Reason  pronounces  respect- 
ing Revelation,  and  is  not  the  result  of  metaphysical 
reasonings  on  the  nature  of  the  Infinite  and  of  the  Ab- 
solute, in  which  Reason  is  made  to  outstep  her  limits, 
and  comes  at  last  to  believe  that  the  notion  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  a  mere  rational  conception.  Should  the 
atheist  rejoin,  that  we  are  opening  an  entrance  to 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  since  Revelation  once  be- 
lieved in  and  Inspiration  admitted,  Reason  finds  all 
her  assertions  continually  gainsaid  by  a  constant 
reference  to  evidences  which  she  owns  to  be  superior 
to  her  dictates,  and  before  which  she  has  no  other 
alternative  but  submission  and  prostration.  This  ob- 
servation might  indeed  prove  a  ground  for  hesitation 
if  the  sublimity  of  the  aim  pointed  out  to  Man  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  did  not  effectually  prevent 
them  from  ever  being  totally  lost  sight  of.  In  them 
Reason  finds  a  criterion  when  assailed  by  the  wild 
clamors  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  in  them  she 
possesses  a  test  whereby  to  judge  of  inspiration  and  of 
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miracle.  The  knowledge  of  the  Almighty,  or  divine 
Faith,  does  not  do  away  with  rational  evidences  of 
human  weakness  and  errors. 

Locke,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  in  a  more  definite 
maimer  than  his  predecessors  the  process  followed 
spontaneously  by  the  human  mind  for  many  thousand 
years  in  the  attaiament  of  knowledge,  did  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  or  maxims  accumulated,  but 
merely  thebpristoeWence  in  the  Mmd.  ThfaD* 
cartes  had  in  a  manner  done  before  him  when,  attempt- 
ing to  doubt  of  every  thing,  he  still  found  something 
that  resisted  all  his  endeavors  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  con- 
ception— ^this  was  consciousness,  or  the  intuitive  belief 
in  relative  existence,  in  the  existence  of  Self  and  not- 
Self.  Nor  did  Locke  deny  that  in  some  minds  the 
gradual  steps  of  Season  appeared  to  make  way  for  a 
XQore  rapid  display  of  knowledge,  as  now  in  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  we  see  electricity  leave  far  be- 
hind the  swiftestcourier;  he  merely  maintained  that  even 
then  the  conclusions  were  to  be  justified  by  Reason, 
according  to  a  slower  process.  On  the  same  grounds 
he  proposed  testing  the  certainty  of  general  proposi- 
tions in  toto.  He  denied,  it  is  true,  that  Man  could 
easily  acquire  such  certain  knowledge  of  substances,  of 
which  "  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and  proper- 
ties goes,"  he  justly  observes,  "  very  seldom  farther  than 
our  senses  reach  and  inform  us.  Possibly  inquisitive, 
observing  men  may,  by  strength  of  judgment,  penetrate 
&rther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  from  every  observar 
tion,  and  hints  well  laid  together,  often  guess  right  at 
what  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  to  them ;  but 
this  is  but  guessing  still ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion, 
and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requisite  to  knowl- 
edge ....  general  certainty  is  never  to  be  found  but 
in  our  ideas.    Whenever  we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in 
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experiment,  or  obBervations  without  ub,  our  knowledge 
goes  not  beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  abstract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us 
general  knowledge.''  These  words  of  Locke,  contained 
in  the  4th  book,  have  reference  to  the  great  and  para- 
mount difficulty  of  penetrating  into  the  real  nature  of 
things,  and  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  Locke  tells  us 
that  Reason  fSedls  when  our  ideas  fiul,  since  it  neither 
does  nor  can  extend  itself  farther  than  they  do.  This 
difficulty  explains  why  Locke  insists  so  little  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Mind  respecting  its  own  actions,  in  which, 
if  our  notions  do  not  fail  altogether,  yet  they  are  "  ob- 
scure and  imperfect,"  and  "puzzle,"  he  says,  "our  Rea- 
son. For,  not  having  any  perfect  idea  of  the  least 
extension  of  matter,  nor  of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  loss 
about  the  divisibility  of  matter,  but  having  perfect, 
clear,  and  distinct  ideas  of  number,  our  reason  meets 
with  none  of  those  inextricable  difficulties  in  numbers, 
nor  finds  itself  involved  in  any  contradictions  about 
them.  Thus,  we,  having  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
operaUona  of  owr  minds^  and  of  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces  either  of  them 
in  us,  and  much  imperfecter  yet  of  the  operation  of 
God,  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free  created 
agents,  which  Reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself  out 
of  it."  And  when  the  difficulty  is  referred  to  "  wrong 
principles,  and  to  the  use  of  doubtful  terms,"  all  the 
rights  of  Reflection  are  adequately  stated,  and  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Locke's  silence  sufficiently  explained.  But  it  is 
especially  ^^  for  want  of  intermediate  ideas  that  reason  is 
often  at  a  stand."  Here,  barring  the  use  of  the  term 
reason  for  reasoning,  which  has  been  so  justly  pointed 
out  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Cousin,  Hamilton,  Ac,  Ac, 
Locke  means  "  those  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to 
show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other." 
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This  lie  terms  Sagacity,  and  remarks  that  in  this  ^^  some 
men's  faculties  far  outgo  others."  The  first  step  con- 
sists in  this  comparison ;  the  second  is  a  judgment  re- 
lating thereto;  and  then  comes  the  advancing,  the 
progressive  process,  which,  finding  a  basis  already  con- 
firmed, advances  a  step  in  affirming  something  different, 
but  reposing  partly  on  the  preceding  proposition,  which 
then  serves  as  a  criterion  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, and  by  which  the  advancing  step  was  suggested. 
(Brown.)  Whatever  name  may  be  applied  to  this 
most  important  step  in  roMomiation^  Science  can  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  strengthen  it,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  judicious  reflections  of  a  Stuart  MiU,  of  a 
Whately,  of  a  WheweU,  Ac.,  will  prove  of  service,  and 
further  the  advancement  of  learning,  for  the  connect 
tion  of  ideas  is  far  from  being  of  the  simple  nature 
that  we  have  just  alluded  to.  Locke  is  very  short  on 
this  most  essential  point.  ^^  But  it  is  chiefly,'^  he  tells 
us,  ^^  by  the  finding  out  those  ideas  that  show  the  con- 
nection of  distant  ones,  that  om*  stock  of  knowledge  is 
increased,  and  that  useful  arts  and  sciences  are  ad- 
vanced." He  owns  his  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and 
leaving  to  others  the  care  of  advancing  its  study,  he 
merely  expresses  great  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  logic 
or  the  scholastic  rules  of  arguing  (syllogism)  for  its 
advancement.  Syllogism  or  logic  he  quaintly  com- 
pares to  iron  of  which,  instead  of  making  instruments 
to  till  the  ground,  men  make  implements  of  warfare. 
The  reflections  of  Mr.  Locke,  which  follow,  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  logic  or  argumentation  in  form,  consist 
mainly  in  the  assertion  that  syllogism  or  argument  has 
been  fallaciously  represented  to  be  only  right  and  con- 
clusive when  it  contains  at  least  one  general  proposition. 
"  As  if,"  says  Locke,  "  we  could  not  reason  and  have 
knowledge  about  particulars ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
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matter  rightly  considered,  the  immediate  object  of  all 
our  reasoning  and  knowledge,  is  nothing  but  partici^ 
lars.  Every  man^s  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  only 
about  the  ideas  existing  m  his  ownmind,  which  are  truly, 
eveiy  one  of  them,  particnlar  erirtenc«s  and  onr 
knowledge  and  onr  reason  abont  other  things,  is  only 
as  they  correspond  with  those  of  our  particnlar  idea& 
So  that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  onr  particnlar  ideas  is  the  whole  and  utmost 
of  all  our  knowledge.  Universality  is  but  accidental 
to  it,  and  consists  only  in  this,  that  the  particnlar  ideas, 
about  which  it  is,  are  such,  as  more  than  the  particuhir 
thing  can  correspond  with,  and  be  represented  by." 
But  the  difSculty,  we  apprehend,  is  for  from  being 
solved  by  this  latter  remark  of  Locka  The  true  solu- 
tion we  conceive  to  be  contained  in  the  important  and 
highly  practical  remark  of  Leibnitz,  respecting  the  im- 
possibility of  expressing  particular  ideas,  and  even  of 
naming  individual  things,  otherwise  than  in  general 
terms,  L  e.,  by  names  which  stand  for  other  thinga 
Now  as  all  reasoning,  even  on  the  most  particular  sub- 
ject, is  carried  on  in  words,  at  least  when*  we  attempt 
to  pass  our  thoughts  into  the  mind  of  others,  the  nat- 
ural consequence  is,  that  the  idea  which  in  the  mind 
was  particular  becomes  enveloped  in  general  terms 
when  it  is  expressed.  No  syllogism  can,  therefore,  be 
without  a  general  term,  if  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz  be 
true,  as  we  believe  it  is.  But  it  would  carry  us  far  be^ 
yond  the  limits  of  this  work  to  pursue  this  subject,  and 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  to  whom  we  adjoin  Hegel,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  fidl  particulars  relating  to  the  use  and 
value  of  ratiocination  or  logic  in  the  inductive  and  de- 
ductive sciences.  The  divergency  that  exists  in  the 
opinions  of  these  authoi-s,  respecting  the  manner  in 
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wMeh  the  Mmd  carries  on  ite  opeiatioiifl  in  reasoning, 
has  the  practical  advantage  qf  clearly  establishing  the 
aetnal  position  of  the  question. 

One  most  important  point  in  Sensationalism,  as  rep* 
resented  by  Locke,  consists  in  the  distinction  laid  down 
by  that  thinker  between  the  operations  of  the  mind 
on  its  own  acts,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  on 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.  Locke,  it  is  true, 
gives  the  name  of  ^'  simple  ideas  ^  to  both,  but  evidently 
if  we  take  Thought  to  be  the  operation  of  mind,  Locke 
admits  the  three  kinds  of  notions  admitted  by  Des* 
cartes :  Ist,  acts  of  Mind  termed  Memory,  Attention, 
Judgment,  Ac^  &c. ;  2d,  Thoughts  or  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion ;  3d,  and  Thoughts  obtained  by  reflecting  on  our 
own  ideas.  These  three  are,  however,  only  two  in  fact 
1st,  Thoughts  &om  within,  and  2d,  Thoughts  from 
without.  The  states  of  Mind  dependent  on  Mind 
alone  and  having  no  sort  of  resemblance  with  any  thing 
beyond  us,  which  constitute  the  first  kind,  are  the  in- 
nate ideas  of  Descartes,  the  elementary  beliefs  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  the  primary  beliefs  of  Beid,  and  con- 
stitute  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  the  elementary  forms 
of  Thought  or  the  d  jpriari  categories  of  Kant,  as  we 
shall  see  at  a  later  period.  These  acts  of  Mind,  these 
intellectual  phenomena  considered  by  the  Mind  ^*as 
objects,"  are  then  admitted  by  Locke  to  be  pure  acts 
of  Intellect  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
German  philosophy,  as  it  is  termed,  is  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  metaphysical  views  of  Locke :  it  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  those  operations  of  the  mind,  which, 
as  essential  acts  of  the  mind,  (memory,  imagination, 
attention,  contemplation,  judgment,  knowledge,  under- 
standing, &c^  exist  as  Thought  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
the  obscurity  of  which  is  such  as  to  preclude  all  rear* 
soning. .  It  is  in  order  to  obviate  difficulties  which  may 
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arise  in  the  minds  of  readers  not  accnstomed  to  what 
is  termed  metaphysical  inqniiy,  that  we  insist  upon 
these  particularities,  for  we  are  well  aware  that  they 
will  appear  trivial  to  the  erudite.  This  we  do  the  more 
readily,  because  under  the  term  "  internal  states  of  the 
Mind  "  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  work- 
ings of  Thought  on  notions  that  arise  spontaneously,  or 
of  themselves,  in  the  Mind. 

Before  we  *  proceed  to  discuss  briefly  the  opinions 
of  MM.  Hume  and  Reid,  as  a  preface  to  what  we 
have  to  say  respecting  those  of  Kant,  Mchte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel,  there  remains  an  objection  of  great 
weight  that  has  been  raised  against  Sensationalism 
and  Materialism,  on  the  grounds  of  subverting  moral- 
ity and  religion,  because  these  doctrines  deny  that  ab- 
solute knowledge  is  given  to  Man  by  his  own  means. 
Kow,  as  we  maintain  the  compatibility  of  religion  and 
science,  on  the  ground  of  a  source  and  nature  distinct 
though  coalescing,  the  one  being  an  aim,  the  other  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  every  being  considered  as  an  in- 
tellectual agent,  and  every  act  the  result  of  intelligence 
and  will,  it  is  requisite  for  us  to  explain  ourselves  in  a 
clear  and  definite  manner.  For  it  is  undeniable,  that 
under  the  banners  of  free  inquiry  men  have  risen  who 
have  asserted  that  what  was  inconceivable  was  impos- 
sible, and  who  therefore  deny,  on  such  grounds,  that 
life  can  exbt  otherwise  than  we  perceive  it  in  our 
planet.  The  question  must  be  stated  in  clear,  definite 
terms.  It  would  be  idle,  after  so  many  centuries  of 
useless  dispute,  to  repeat  what  has  been  perpetually 
urged  respecting  the  connection  between  the  intellect- 
ual phenomena  and  the  organs  or  body.  The  mat- 
ter must  be  brought  to  close  issua  Can  we  conceive 
life  as  existing  without  the  relations  of  composition 
and  decomposition  ?    Can  we  concdve  animated  life 
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to  exist  without  the  mhalation  of  oxygen  ?  Now  as 
both  states  are  perfectly  inconceivable,  the  atheistic 
materialist  triumphs,  and  the  man  who  believes  that 
a  mathematical  point  can  be  possessed  of  properties 
the  most  opposite,  denies  that  of  which  he  is  ignoranty 
on  no  better  grounds  than  those  on  which  he  ad* 
mits  such  a  point  to  be  endowed  with  such  contradic- 
tory properties.  As  to  the  deistical  materialist,  who, 
resting  his  argument  on  the  evidence  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, maintains  that  the  notion  of  God  was  suggested 
thereby,  we  know  not  how,  after  taking  up  his  ground 
on  that  belief  termed  natural  theology,  he  can  admit 
that  the  same  value  can  be  given  to  the  notion  of  cause 
and  effect,  to  the  evidence  of  design,  there  where  he 
only  perceives  the  inconceivable.  We  believe  the  po- 
sition of  both  to  be  far  more  irrational  than  that  of 
one  who,  seeing  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
Revelation  of  the  Almighty,  grounds  his  hopes  on 
dimnefaith^  fully  admitting  the  inadequacy  of  human 
Beason  beyond  her  limits.  When  once  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  that  Eevelation  has  shed  its  full  light  on  our 
mind,  Immortality  is  believed  in  on  grounds  almost  ra- 
tional, through  faith,  through  trust  in  Him  who  an- 
nounced Himself  as  Almighty.  The  believer  in  God 
revealed  fearlessly  admits  the  full  value  of  the  rela- 
tions on  which  life  appears  dependent  in  this  world, 
but  to  him  the  inconceivable  is  not  the  impossible,  for 
he  knows  of  the  Almighty  revealed.  Can  the  natural 
deist  thus  raise  hopes  on  the  wings  of  faith  ?  Can  his 
belief  in  a  final  or  first  cause  perceived  through  the 
dim  medium  of  cause  and  effect,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  design, — can  that  belief  attain  to  the  conviction  of 
divine  Faith,  of  trust  in  the  Almighty  known  through 
Be  velation  ? 

Bat  the  inconaifltency  of  the  religious  man  is  still 
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more  glaring  when  fully  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  Reason 
as  well  as  of  her  weakness,  when  denying  even  that 
Reason  can  constitate  the  means  appointed  to  fnlfU 
on  earth,  as  an  instrument,  the  Almighty  Will,  he  seeks 
to  build  on  a  rational  motive  a  Faith  that  has  no  meanr 
ing  if  not  grounded  on  a  Being  whose  attributes  (at 
though  of  a  nature  that  man  comprehends  in  his  dim 
notions  of  Power,  and  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Gkxxlness) 
are  announced  as  Supreme,  and  therefore  beyond 
Reason.  The  materialist  may  deny  perceiving  any 
thing  beyond  the  relations  of  matter,  without  which 
no  Hving  thing  is  known  to  exist  on  earth.  This  error 
proceeds,  as  already  stated,  from  advancing  a  belief 
when  all  that  he  can  infer  is  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter ;  but  when  a  F6n^on  grounds  the  In- 
finite on  the  Finite,  when  a  Clarke  attempts  to  lay 
down  a  rational  d  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of 
an  immense  and  eternal  Being,  because  Space  and 
Time,  he  thinks,  are  only  abstract  or  partial  concep- 
tions of  an  immensity  and  eternity  which  force  them^ 
selves  on  our  belief,  and  which,  not  being  substancea, 
must  therefore,  he  says,  be  the  attributes  of  a  Being 
who  is  necesearily  immense  and  eternal,  the  inconaiaO 
ency  is  the  more  dangerous. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  metaphysical  speculation,  so 
subject  to  misconception  and  so  open  to  error,  that 
those  who  attempt  to  adduce  what  is  termed  rational 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Soul  detached  from  the 
body,  and  of  Spirits  superior  to  humanity,  give  fnU 
career  to  their  imagination.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  Cartesian  metaphysical  definition  of  Mind,  as  the 
attribute  of  Spirit,  goes  a  great  way  with  many  as  prov* 
ing  the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul.  Malebranche, 
turning  to  account  the  discoveries  of  his  time  on  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  phenomenon  of 
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Light,  seeks  to  give  some  notion  of  another  kind  of 
Bdng  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  laws  of  matter. 
And  as  new  discoveries  have  been  made,  the  variooa 
phenomena  of  Nature  termed  natural  Powers  have 
been  usually  pointed  out  as  means  of  comparison. 
Now  we  are  far  £rom  denying  that  the  wonders  of 
Nature  do  not  prove  design,  or  that  certain  peculiar 
eharacteristics  of  those  substances  that  touch  the  bor- 
ders where  Gravitation  ceases  to  obtain,  are  no  proof 
that  the  energy  of  a  substance,  as  we  know  of  them, 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  subject  to 
the  law  of  gravity.  We  merely  contend  that  these 
proofe  are  of  no  avail  unless  the  Almighty  be  conceived 
as  revealed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  a  way  quite  dis- 
tinct fiom  what  is  termed  the  revelation  of  Reason. 
Otherwise,  it  is  in  vain,  we  believe,  without  such  a  bans, 
to  expect  any  thing  at  all  satisfiustory  to  be  adduced 
therefrom.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Revelation  of  the 
Almighty  once  ascertained,  the  phenomena  of  nature 
then  become  witnesses,  and  testify  a  truth  which  they 
coold  never  have  revealed.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
would  point  out  the  remarkable  fact  contained  in  those 
four  substances  wherein  life  resides,  and  which-  have 
never  yet  been  obtained  in  a  solid  form.  Tim  fact 
may,  it  is  true,  be  doubted  in  regard  to  carbon,  but  it 
is  authentic  as  to  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  K 
carbon  really  exists  in  a  state  of  purity  as  the 
diamond,  at  least  art  has  never  yet  obtained  it  in  that 
fynn.  And  even  the  diamond  is  no  longer  considered 
to  be  solely  formed  of  carbon.  These  substances 
which  stand  on  the  Iffit  verge  of  the  ponderable,  and 
which  separate  can  never  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state, 
are,  if  not  the  most  wonderful  of  all  known  phenomena, 
at  least  the  most  wonderftil  of  all  pure  substances  sub- 
ject to  Gravitation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  their 
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weight  coants  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  Carbon  being 
excepted.  We  say  nothing  of  those  important  phe- 
nomena termed  Heat  or  Caloric,  light,  Electricity,  and 
still  less  of  Gravitation,  because  all  that  is  known  of 
them  is  their  effects;  so  that  nothing  more  can  be 
said  about  them  save  that  we  considered  them  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  impulsion ;  and  therefore  they  have 
been  likened  to  motion  variously  accelerated,  because 
nothing  else  could  give  any  notion  of  them.  All  such 
phenomena  are  therefore  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
the  idea  of  impulsion  of  power.  ^^  Is  not  that  sufficient,'^ 
exclaims  the  natural  theologist,  '^  Causation,  design  and 
purpose,  power,  what  want  we  more  ? "  We  want  a 
something  unconditional,  and  you,  the  natural  theolo- 
gian, have  only  the  conditional  to  propose.  We 
want  an  Absolute  grounded  on  a  basis  other  than  the 
unlimited,  formed  by  the  fanciful  addition  of  the 
limited,  and  resulting  from  the  impossibility  Man  finds 
to  conceive  a  limit  thereto.  We  want  an  Infinite  in 
whom  we  can  repose  our  trust,  and  not  an  Indefinite 
formed  by  fruitless  additions  of  the  finite.  Is  it  not 
very  unaccountable  that  religious  men  should  seek  for 
rational  proofe  in  an  order  of  things  where  all  footing 
ceases  for  Reason  to  redaon  from.  This  £Eillacy,  we  be- 
lieve, we  shall  render  clearly  evident  when  in  the  follow* 
ing  pages  we  shall  expose  the  sceptical  views  of  Hume 
respecting  causation,  and  those  of  modem  positive  phir 
losophy.  We  shall  see  that  both  sceptic  and  positive 
philosopher  are  quite  at  a  loss  when  they  attempt  to 
reason  theoretically  of  things,  of  causation  in  particular^ 
in  an  order  of  things  where  the  same  relations  are  not 
actual.  They  deny  causation  in  that  sphere,  because 
no  rational  notion  of  power,  no  notion,  distinct  from 
action,  can  exist  in  the  mind ;  so  that  in  Theory,  caosa^ 
tion  disappears,  and  there  only  remains  an  antecedent 
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and  a  consequence.  ^^  Without  practical  belief  in  causa- 
tion, no  social  life,"  exclaims  the  sceptic  Hume ;  ^^  I  trust 
to  my  own  feelings,  and  not  to  reasoning  in  the  clouds." 
And  so  says  the  positive  philosopher,  for  the  denial 
of  causation  is  the  denial  of  Science ;  Causation,  without 
agent  and  patient,  cannot  be  conceived  as  causation ;  we 
only  perceive  in  theory  antecedence  and  succession ;  the 
power,  the  agency,  which  is  the  act  itself  is  reduced  to  the 
mere  mechanism  of  succession.  Nor  has  it  been  better 
explained  by  admitting  that  the  notion  of  causation  was 
an  independent,  primary,  intnitive  feeling  of  the  mind, 
for  causation  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  experience  and 
of  experiment  Causation,  as  power,  ^^  belongs  only  to 
agents,"  to  use  the  words  of  Locke,  who,  clearly  per- 
ceiving that  all  power  related  to  action,  reduced  at 
once  the  question  to  the  only  two  notions  Man  possesses 
of  action,  viz..  Thought  and  Motion,  of  the  principles 
of  which  (the  beginnings)  we  have  no  idea  either 
from  Thought  or  Body,  since  our  ideas  reach  not  the 
^  production  of  action,  but  merely  the  continuation " 
Indeed,  no  illation  or  inference  whatsoever  can  einst 
without  a  concatenation  of  reasonings  having  clear 
reference  to  each  other,  a  concatenation  that  in  argument 
accounts  for  the  conclusion,  as  in  physical  experiment 
the  link  of  causation  unites  the  effect  with  something 
that  produced  it ;  although  in  theory  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  matter  is,  that  experience  has  taught  us  that 
such  and  such  an  antecedent  was  constantly  followed 
by  such  and  such  an  effect.  Causation  thus  loses  that 
which  makes  it,  when  it  is  considered  in  the  abstract, 
and  yet  it  is  to  a  notion  that  does  not  exist  when 
separated  from  experience,  that  metaphysical  divines, 
and  natural  theologists  equally  metaphysical,  point  as 
a  ground  of  Faith  in  the  Almighty.  As  to  the  notion 
of  Causation  being  an  intuitive  idea,  or,  as  Locke  termci 
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that  of  power,  a  simple  idea,  we  can  only  say  that  if  by 
the  term ^  intoitive  idea"  be  meant  a  ^  practical  idea,^ 
then  is  the  notion  of  cansation  intnitive.  When  will 
men  come  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  metaphysical  or 
abstract  notion  of  Cansation  that  renders  it  nnll  and 
void?  Now  the  religions  mind,  assured  by  rational 
evidence  of  the  tmth  of  Revelation,  does  not  attempt 
to  separate  from  the  act  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is, 
and  admitting,  as  a  law  or  a  fixed  relation,  what  remains 
always  open  to  proof  and  trial,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
grasp  at  a  shadow.  Nor  is  the  moral  of  the  mystery 
lost  on  his  mind  because  he  is  carefbl  in  his  inqmries 
respecting  it  Cautions  investigation  is  the  essence  of 
free  inquiry,  for  the  power  of  Grod  revealed  as  the  Al- 
mighty never  shines  more  resplendent  than  when  the 
eye  of  Reason  is  surrounded  by  darkness.  It  is  then, 
indeed,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Revelation  becomes 
a  ray  of  light,  for  was  not  God  revealed  as  the  Al- 
mighty. 

But  as  the  readers  to  whom  this  work  is  addressed 
may  not  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  what  are 
termed  the  ultimate  laws  of  biology,  and  as  many  may 
be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Collins,  De  laMettraye,  Paine,  Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke,  &c.,  whilst  others  remain  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  opposite  school,  that  believes  in  the 
value  of  phOosophical  demonstrations,  either  d  priori 
or  dpoeteriori^  of  the  existence  of  God;  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  add  a  few  cursory  observations  on  a  sub- 
ject already  filling  hundreds  and  thousands  of  volumes. 
It  is,  in  fact,  always  the  same  subject — ^that  of  the  con- 
nection between  Matter  and  Spiiit  The  fallacies  we 
conceive  to  be  the  same  as  those  already  related.  It 
is  the  metaphysician  whom  we  consider  as  the  primary 
source  of  error.    It  is  the  metaphysiciaD,  who,  main- 
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taining  the  existence  of  avital.  power  asa&ot  grounded 
aa  scientific  investigation,  opened  an  ai*ena  of  discns- 
siiMi  in  wliicfa  he  was  followed  by  the  materialist 
Both  we  consider  as  having  carried  on  the  fight  blind- 
Iblded — the  metaphysician  always  separating  the  es- 
sences from  the  things,  and  independent  of  the  parti- 
cles which  were  merely  impelled  by  them.  Thnswe 
find  Clarke  proving  the  existence  of  Thought  as  a 
something  distinct  from  Matter,  on  the  ground  that  if 
it  depended  oii  the  particles  of  matter,  there  would  ex- 
ist in  the  body  as  many  thoughts  as  there  were  parti- 
cles,*^ which  would  be  absurd.  Collins,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  totality  was  an  aggregate  of 
a  multitude  of  minute  qualities,  each  contributing 
thereto  without  constituting  the  sum  total,  as  a  globe 
is  formed  of  particles  that  are  not  all  round,  and  that, 
taken  separately,  do  not  form  a  globe,  and  the  same 
with  a  Kose.  Clarke  then  cries,  ^'  Victory !  ^  because 
Collins  owns  that  the  aggregate  or  totality  may  differ  in 
quality  from  the  ultimate  particles,  ther^ore  admitting 
an  unknown  quality  to  be  the  result  of  known  quali- 
ties, thereby  affirming  *the  proposition  of  Clarke,  yiz^ 
that  Thought  was  distinct  from  Matter.  We  have  at* 
tempted  to  resume,  in  the  shortest  space  possible,  the 
l)urden  and  issue  of  this  well-known  controversy, 
merely  adding  thereto,  that  such  verbal  controversy 
proved  nothing  beyond  the  ignorance  of  both  adver- 
saries respecting  the  real  conditions  or  laws  of  Thought^ 
considered  as  a  phenomenon.  It  was  only  a  diq>lay  in 
which  each  champion  flourished  his  arms  without  quit- 
ting his  ground  or  moving  a  step.  But,  had  Collins 
discovered  the  yet  unknown  conditions  of  organic  life ; 
hjd  he,  rising  on  that  basis,  proceeded  to  display  those 
of  animal  organization,  such  as  science  may  possibly  ac- 
quire in  some  thousand  years,  he  could  then  have 
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proved, — ^wliat  ?  Nothing  more  than  that  under  given 
forms  and  quantities,  and  certain  relations  with  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  the  substances  termed  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  in  themselves  all  mi- 
known  mysteries,  display  another  mystery,  that  of 
Thought.  Clarke  woidd  then  have  been  summoned  to 
prove  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  unless  he  proved 
that  Thought  existed  under  other  known  conditions, 
CoUins  would  have  been  considered  as  having  proved 
not  what  Thought  was,  but  under  what  conditions 
Thought  appears.  In  a  word,  he  would  have  proved 
merely  Iww  Thought  was  there,  but  neither  why  it 
was  there,  nor  in  what  it  consisted.  All  reasonings 
on  the  subject  conducted  otherwise,  are  of  no  more 
value  than  those  of  Lucretius ;  they  are  perfect  rhap 
sodies.  But  the  man  who  would  discover  under  what 
given  conditions  that  mysterious  principle,  termed  nir 
trogen,  (the  basis  of  all  nourishment,  and  yet  termed 
azote,)  becomes  £rom  a  mere  lifeless  substance  a  living 
principle  or  basis  of  life,  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problem  human  reason  must  one 
day  solve,  that  of  feeding  the  countless  millions  which 
will  one  day  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  where 
now  the  foot  of  man  has  never  been  impressed. 

We  fully  admit  that  the  vital  principle  cannot  ex* 
ist  without  sensibility.  We  admit,  also,  that  sensibility 
in  man  is  only  known  to  exist  under  certain  given 
conditions,  and  that  without  a  brain  we  know  of  no 
human  being.  But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  Life  can  exist  without  sensibility,  and  that  sensi- 
bility and  inference  can  exist  without  a  brain  or  even 
any  traces  of  a  nervous  system,  we  conceive  ourselves 
justified  in  maintaining  that  even  as  Science  stands,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Life,  Sensibility,  and  Thought,  are 
phenomena  inherent  to  given  forms  of  carbon,  oin^gen, 
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hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  K  the  nature  of  the  hunmn 
brain  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  rational  faculties  of 
Man,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  we  perceive  in  the 
instinctive  acts  of  the  lowest  living  creature  proofs  of 
design  that  are  marvellous  ?  And  here,  without  going 
the  lengths  of  the  natural  theologian  (Lord  Brougham) 
in  considering  such  instances  as  suggestive  of  the  Al- 
mighty, we  deem  them  as  proving  that  all  the  re- 
lations between  the  nervous  system  and  intelligence 
observed  in  the  higher  orders  of  animated  nature,  are 
not  sufficient  to  lay  down  such  conditions  as  laws  or 
fixed  organic  relations,  without  which  intelligence  can- 
not appear  in  animated  beings.  Either  the  instinct  of 
the  bee  and  of  the  ant  is  dependent  or  independent  of 
-the  form  of  the  nervous  system.  Now,  we  admit  of  the 
dependence,  and  we  perceive,  with  surprise,  that  acts 
of  intelligence  are  performed  instinctively,  in  virtue  of 
that  dependence,  that  man  cannot  readily  attain.  Evi- 
dently, the  low  degree  of  the  form  is  not  in  staid  rela- 
tion (we  mean  according  to  science)  with  the  act  or 
quality  exhibited.  If  the  anatomist  could  say,  ^'  Oh,  they 
are  animalcules  in  size  and  shape,  but  as  to  the  nervous 
system,  they  are  giants ;  ^  there  would  at  least  exist  a 
staid  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and  intelli- 
gent acts,  showing  deep  design ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case :  instincts  proving  deep  design  exist  in  beings  that 
live  without  any  nervous  system  at  all ;  but  life  and 
sensibility  are  there,  and  the  secret  lies  therein.  When, 
therefore,  the  materialist  repeats  with  Cabanis,  that 
"  the  brain  secretes  Thought,"  it  is,  in  fact,  an  avowal 
of  ignorance ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  organs  never  secrete 
what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood,  or  other  fluids, 
(Secretion  is  not  a  new  formation,  it  is  a  separation ;)  and, 
on  the  other,  evident  signs  of  Thought  can  be  pointed 
out  in  Uving  beings  where  no  brain  exists. 
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We  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  holdii^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  matter  and  mind. 
We  merely  remark,  that  organized  life  yet  contains 
many  deep  mysteries  that  the  form  of  the  organs 
(meaning  the  molecular  form)  does  not  explain,  and 
which  appear  connected  with  something  of  a  highw 
order.  But  this  once  admitted^  and  deeming  such  an 
admission  as  incapable  of  suggesting  the  notion  of  the 
Almighty,  but  merely  as  a  proof  of  that  &ct  previously 
made  known,  we  fully  allow  all  rightful  stress  to  be 
laid  on  the  positive  connection  existing  between  the 
mind  and  the  body.  Evidently,  the  structure  of  Ihe 
child,  of  the  adult,  of  the  female,  and  of  the  man,  stand 
in  joint  relation  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
mind.  The  physical  state  of  the  body  exerts  an  un- 
doubted influence  on  the  mind,  and  the  latter  on  the 
physical  state  of  the  body ;  and  the  effects  of  dimate, 
of  habits,  and  of  regimen,  are  never  to  be  overlooked. 
The  brain  had  been  considered  as  the  seat  of  Intdli- 
gence  many  centuries  before  Cabanis  announced  that 
^^  Intelligence  was  a  secretion  of  the  brain,"  instead  of 
merely  admitting  an  unknown  relation  to  exist  between 
the  organ  and  the  Intellect.  That  the  brain  acts  when 
we  think,  is  surely  a  matter  of  hcb;  but  whence 
thouirht  proceeds  is  only  known  to  Him  who  revealed 
Hisliinceto»«u>.»>eAtaigh.y. 

But  it  is  when  Materialism  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Metaphysics,  that  the  strangest  eccentricities  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  thus  that  a  well-known  Italian  physiolo- 
gist, Bufialini,  admitting,  with  Rolando,  that  attraction 
or  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  electrical  and  mag- 
netic affinities,  heat  or  caloric,  light,  and  such  general 
phenomena  in  Nature,  constitute  so  many  powers  from 
which  vital  power  has  never  been  separated,  majntaius 
that  life  is  therefore  a  mere  quality  of  Matter,  being 
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a  myBteriotiA  combination  of  all  the  powers.  He  there- 
fare  confiiders  himself  justified,  on  snch  metaphysical 
gronnds,  in  reducing  vital  power  to  a  lower  rank — ^to 
a  mere  peculiar  organic  disposition  of  Matter,  whilst 
excitability  or  irritability  would  be  a  secondary  result 
proceeding  from  Life.  The  following  answer  to  this 
opinion  of  BuffiJini,  who  considers  life  as  a  mere  sub- 
servient phenomenon,  has  been  made  by  a  well-known 
physiologist :  "  The  opinion  of  Bu&lini  respecting  the 
vital  powers  may  be  variously  combated.  But,  first 
of  all,  I  shall  merely  ask,  i^  in  natural  history,  facts  are 
to  be  denied,  because  they  cannot  be  explained  ?  Buf- 
£alini  cannot  conceive  how  a  single  power  such  as  Life 
can  produce  effects  so  various  as  sensation  in  the 
nerves,  intelligence  in  the  brain,  contraction  in  the 
muscle ;  and,  forsooth,  because  he  don't  understand 
how  it  can  take  place,  he  thinks  fit  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  power.  But  does  BufEEdini,  who  is 
so  very  difficult  respecting  the  existence  of  a  vital  power, 
does  he  understand  the  part  that  either  gravitation,  or 
chemical  affinity,  or  caloric,  perform  iu  the  production, 
not  of  man,  but  of  the  smallest  particle  of  unorganized 
matter  ?  Li  natural  history,  things  are  to  be  explained 
when  they  can ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  must  admit 
that  to  exist  which  is  clearly  demonstrated,  that  is, 
in  conformity  with  the  senses  and  common  judg- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  well  organized  men,  en- 
joying good  health  and  sound  minds,  and  the  facts  thus 
attested  are  then  admitted  as  matters  of  fact  m  scien- 
tific affairs.  The  objection  of  Buffidini  against  the  ex- 
istence of  peculiar  properties  termed  vital,  are  there- 
fore groundless.  As  to  considering  them  as  mere 
mysterious  combinations  of  attraction,  affinity,  electri- 
dty,  heat,  Ac,  has  he  any  greater  reason  for  naming 
these  latter  phenomena  primUwe  forces^  than  others 
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have  to  consider  Life  as  such  ?  And,  even  admitting 
what  he  terms  mysterioua  (xmimuxtUm  to  be  the  real 
condition  of  life,  he  certidnly  does  not  conceive  it, 
since  he  calls  it  m/yeterioua.  Now,  if  Bnffalim  refuses 
to  admit  that  which  he  cannot  conceive,  and  if  he  can- 
not conceive  how  the  physical  powers  above  men- 
tioned, decked  out  by  him  with  the  title  of  '  primir 
tive  forces,'  can  produce  an  animal,  rather  than  a 
vegetable  or  a  mineral,  what  right  has  he  to  consider 
them  as  the  jprimum  mobile  or  the  primitiye  force  in 
the  formation  of  organized  bodies  ?  There  must  exist 
a  sufficient  reason  why  attraction,  affinity,  electricity, 
heat,  &c. — ^in  short,  all  such  forces  known,  or  yet  to  be 
known,  produce  sometimes  an  animal,  sometimes  a 
plant,  and  sometimes  a  stone,  and  why  at  times  the  one 
is  produced  sooner  than  the  other.  Something,  there- 
fore, exists  beyond  these  forces,  and  a  something  that 
directs  them.  How,  then,  are  they  to  be  deemed  more 
especially  *  primitive  forces  ? '  In  what  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  flint,  or  of  any  metal,  or  of  any  chemical  met* 
amorphosis,  more  primitive  than  that  of  an  organized 
being  ?  The  so-named  *  primitive  forces '  act  evidently 
in  the  production  of  all  bodies  in  nature,  but  they  act  in 
subserviency  to  some  unknown  influence,  and  the  same 
unknown  influence  that  watches  over  the  myriads  of 
reciprocal  relations  existing  between  the  myriads  of 
beings  that  people  the  universe,  must  be  such  as  to  be 
competent  to  the  task  of  establishing  the  totality  of 
such  relations.  It  is  that  influence  which  constitutes 
the  prime  Cause,  and  not  the  primary  forces  of  BuflBEir 
lini ;  these  are,  in  fact,  secondary.  The  privilege  with 
which  he  endows  them  is  a  mere  supposition  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  any  one  can  frame  such  at  will.  What 
could  prevent  any  thinker  from  considering,  if  he 
pleased,  every  kind,  every  class,  every  species,  every 
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organized  being,  possessing  individoality,  as  a  pecaliar 
cause  which  renders  it  what  it  is,  forcing  the  general 
affinities  to  obey  subservient,  and  rendering  euo  pro- 
jprio  mottL  that  individual  distinct  from  all  others.  In 
this  manner  any  one  might  frame  a  hierarchy  of  unor* 
ganized  and  organized  beings  at  will  and  pleasure. 
What  better  right  has  Buffidini,  who  admits  that  even 
on  the  supposition  that  his  explanation  is  just,  the  com- 
portion  of  organic  bodies  stUl  remains  a  'mysterions 
combination,' — ^what  right  can  he  adduce  for  consid- 
ering attraction  and  physical  affinities  as  the  primary 
or  elementary  principles  of  organization  ?  Admitting, 
even,  that  by  careful  analysis  the  materials  of  all  or- 
ganic bodies,  of  aU  plants,  and  of  all  animals,  could  be 
reduced  to  the  very  same  materials  as  those  of  inor* 
ganic  bodies,  what  would  that  prove  respecting  the 
primary  cause  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  ?  Even  sup- 
posing the  analysis  to  be  perfect,  (and  that  I  cannot 
possibly  grant,)  it  would  merely  prove  that  organized, 
as  well  as  inorganic  bodies,  are  composed  of  the  same 
materials ;  but  it  would,  by  no  means,  prove  that  these 
materials  are  the  primary  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other. 

^  If  the  affinities  of  matter  in  general  are  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  if  the  same 
physical  affinities  produce  all  organized  beings  also, 
where,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  that  positive 
difference  so  clearly  existing  between  these,  beings 
in  Nature?  where  are  we  to  seek  for  the  causes 
which  determine  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  each 
being?  Such  a  question  is  absolutely  unanswerable. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  useless  to  look  for  the  pe- 
culiar laws  of  each  being  beyond  the  conditions 
inherent  to  the  being  itself.  And  it  is  also  lost 
time   to  seek  for  the  pHmum  mobile  of  the    indi- 
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vidual  acts  of  the  varions  beings  in  common  general 
phenomena,  since  in  order  to  find  this  spring  of  action 
we  mnst  always  ascend  to  some  final  canse.  Therefore, 
all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  study  the  various  phenomena 
evolved  and  displayed  by  the  organized  body,  to  com- 
pare them  in  order  to  discover  the  most  general  &ct 
amongst  them,  the  phenomenon  to  which  the  others  are 
most  closely  linked,  but  always  taking  care  not  to  go 
beyond  that  being,  but  to  remain  in  it.  As  to  the 
question  whether  irritability  constitutes  the  most  geoe* 
eral  phenomenon  amongst  the  various  phenomena  of 
life,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  it  must  be  al* 
lowed  that  such  is  the  opinion  generally  admitted,  and 
that  it  constitutes  amongst  them  the  most  general  fact 
To  distort  it,  as  did  Brown,  or  to  reject  it  with  Bufia- 
lini,  would  be  acting  against  the  interest  of  sound  phys- 
iology." (JBrouasais^  Examea  dee  doctrines  phye.  voL 
2,  p.  481  6<  seq.) 

We  have  purposely  quoted  an  authority  whoee 
well-known  materialistic  opinion  cannot  render  him  sus- 
picious in  the  eyes  of  the  many  Buflalinis  of  Oreat 
Britain  that  deny  plain  evidence  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  conceiving  it.  They  are  right  to  demand  good 
evidence,  but  are  they  right  in  rejecting  it  if  produced 
because  they  cannot  conceive  it?  We  believe  that 
Broussais  carried  out  his  principle  to  greater  lengths 
than  Reason  warranted,  even  in  the  peculiar  applicar 
tion  of  his  doctrine  to  the  cure  of  disease,  since  he  ab- 
solutely rejected  all  appeal  to  any  thing  in  the  human 
economy  beyond  the  mere  organ*  This  was  a  serious 
error,  it  is  universally  admitted,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
conciliated  with  the  high  encomium  that  M.  Auguste 
Comte  bestows  on  Broussais.  Even  admittiag  that  the 
organs  are  to  be  attended  to  before  the  general  system, 
yet  it  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that  no  mistake  must  be 
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cominitted,  and  that  the  organ  diseaeed  mugt  be  pointed 
oat.    Now  Bronasaia  appears  to  have  failed  in  this 
respect,  bestowing  nndne  attention  on  an  organ,  the 
stomach,  because  that  organ  showed  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  disease,  whilst  in  reality  others  were  the 
seat  of  disorder.    Be  it  as  it  may  on  that  score,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  physician  should  attend  par^ 
ticularly  to  the  phenomenon  of  irritability  in  organized 
bodies,  and  more  especially  in  the  human  frame.    This 
«>rm  Jf  motion  was  to  Br^nasaiB  of  paramoimt  impor. 
tance,  whilst  a  mind  more  devoted  to  natural  history, 
such  as  that  of  a  Blainville,  attends  to  phenomena  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  organized  being  depends. 
Haller  and  Broussais  had  Man  in  view ;  Blainville,  the 
organized  being  alone.    Haller,  therefore,  points  out 
more  particularly  to  irritability ;  Blainville,  to  the  acts 
of  composition  and  decomposition.     Again,  although 
the  vital  phenomena  are  of  a  most  peculiar  kind,  and 
appear,  as  such,  to  constitute  a  continual  struggle  with 
the  forces  termed  physical  and  chemical,  yet  as  organ- 
ized bodies  contain  physical  substances,  and  as  chemical 
phenomena  are  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  vital, 
the  matter  cannot  be  dismissed  in  such  a  summary  way. 
We  have  witnessed  liebig  marvelling  over  a  leaf,  in 
which,  although  elementary  particles  appear  in  closest 
contact,  yet  no  molecular  affinity  or  chemical  action 
takes  place,  because  in  that  leaf  life  resided,  and  evi- 
dently counteracted  or    effectually  prevented  what 
would  otherwise  have  occurred.    Still,  as  in  organized 
bodies  the  constituent  parts  are  not  disposed  at  hazard, 
although  they  do  not  present  the  same  constant  regu- 
larity that  we  find  in  mechanical  or  physical  phe- 
nomena, it  is,  therefore,  well  known  that  physical  laws 
are  not  applicable  in  many  circumstances  that  are 
brought  to  pass  under  the  influence  either  of  chemical 
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affinity,  or  of  vital  property.  A  very  edight  knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  required  to  know  that,  when  a  chemical 
effect  has  taken  place,  the  properties  of  the  substance 
become  quite  different  from  those  of  the  elementary 
parts  thereof.  Thus  the  elements  of  water  are  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  are  very  different  from  the  fluid 
that  the  chemical  affinity  has  caused  to  appear.  Nor 
can  the  properties  of  the  new  body  be  measured  by 
calculating  the  chemical  forces  abeady  known  of  the 
elementary  parts ;  no  more,  indeed,  than  the  physiolo- 
gist can  judge  of  the  vital  properties  of  a  muscle  by 
the  known  properties  of  the  carbon,  the  oxygen,  the 
hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  that  the  analysis  of  the 
muscle  shows  to  be  in  it.  But  yet  the  ingenuity  of  that 
deep  thinker  and  great  chemist,  Ldebig,  hajd  hit  upon  a 
means  of  throwing  some  light  on  this  difficult  subject 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  brought  about 
by  any  metaphysical  notion.  Far  from  being  so,  the 
attempt  is  grounded  on  the  well-known  relations  that 
exist  in  chemistry  between  bodies  termed  isomorphic 
or  taking  the  same  form.  Here  the  physical  form 
and  the  chemical  properties  are  in  constant  relation 
(although  not  the  action  of  the  substance  on  the  human 
frame.)  In  some  of  these  isomorphic  combinations  the 
relations  that  exist  between  the  chemical  properties 
and  the  physical  are  constant,  so  that  confidence  can 
be  had  in  the  result.  Now,  whenever  such  fixed  and 
constant  results  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  of  the  many 
changes  that  occur  in  organized  bodies,  this  gives  a 
means  of  foretelling  what  will  come  to  pass  in  other 
phenomena  where  the  same  constancy  is  remarked  in 
that  one  point.  Thus  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
make  water  boil  under  the  usual  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  a  means  of  judging  of  that  weight,  since  when 
less  heat  is  required  it  is  a  proof  that  the  atmospheric 
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pressure  is  less.  Now  the  constant  relation  that  exists 
between  the  nsaal  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
boiling  point  of  various  liquids,  has  been  found  by 
liebig  to  take  place  in  regular  proportions,  which  in- 
dicate clearly  the  molecular  state  of  the  liquid  heated. 
This  constant  relation  is,  then,  a  means  of  judging  of 
the  more  intimate  constitution  of  these  fluids,  since  if 
No.  2  requires  a  third  more  heat  than  No,  1,  and  No. 
3  four  times  the  quantity  of  that  heat,  always  keeping 
the  same  proportions,  we  can,  by  inference,  judge  of 
the  molecular  state  of  other  fluids  having  different 
properties,  but  which  present  the  same  proportions  in 
the  differences  of  the  heat  required  to  attain  the  boil- 
ing point.  This  fact  respecting  the  inferences  that  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  molecular  structure  of  fluids  by 
;means  of  the  proportional  quantity  of  heat  employed, 
has  been  applied  with  equal  success  to  metals,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  a  constant  relation  exists  between 
the  heat  required  to  smelt  a  metal  and  the  weight 
thereof.  It  is  by  means  of  this  kind  that  we  can 
hope  to  penetrate  into  many  mysteries  of  organized 
being,  and  that  some  light  may  one  day  dawn  on  the 
positive  relations  that  exist  between  the  physical,  the 
chemical,  and  the  vital  phenomena.  All  this  may  appear 
mechanical,  but  for  the  moment  we  decline  proceeding. 
Modern  Sceptidam  must  now  engage  our  attention. 
Nothing,  we  believe,  is  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
the  strange  contrast  that  mankind  presents  to  the  ob- 
server, in  the  readiness  with  which  all  opinion  some- 
what new  is  opposed  by  "  wholesome  prejudice,"  and  in 
the  impatience  with  which  men  support  the  slightest 
opposition,  not  only  to  their  speculations  grounded  on 
broad,  rational  bases,  but  even  to  their  most  indifferent 
opinions.  Tenacity  of  opinion,  and  scepticism,  are 
branches  of  the  same  stock.    Belief  is  a  necessity,  a 
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want  of  the  human  mind,  and  when  a  belief  has  taken 
rooty  mankind  does  not  patiently  submit  even  to 
its  value  being  contested,  much  less  to  allowing  it  to 
be  drawn  out.  The  scepticism  of  others  is  intolerable, 
-and  yet  doubt  constitutes  a  feeling  so  akin  to  belief 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  merely  a  partial  acquies- 
cence, (since  it  is  not  a  denial,)  but  in  reality  a  belief 
in  some  opposite  doctrine.  This  peculiar  nature  of 
Doubt,  we  find  beautifully  described  by  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  work  entitled,  '^  The  Characters  of  a  believing 
Christian  in  Paradoxes  and  seeming  Contradictions," 
and  especially  in  the  following  passage :  ^^  The  Chris- 
tian is  sometimes  so  troubled,  that  he  thinks  nothing 
to  be  true  in  religion,  yet  if  he  did  think  so,  he  could 
not  be  at  all  troubled."  This  passage,  which  has  in- 
curred such  violent  i*eprehension  from  the  pen  of  M. 
de  Maistre,  who  did  not  understand  it,  since  he  trans- 
lates it  in  a  manner  which  gives  to  the  last  phrase 
another  meaning ;  for  it  would  run  thus :  "  Yet  if  he 
thinks  so,  it  does  not  trouble  him,"  (Le  chretien  est 
parfois  si  trouble  qu^  pense  qu'il  n^j  a  rien  de  vrai  dans 
la  religion,  cependant  s'il  a  cette  pens6e  il  n'en  est  point 
trouble. — li'ans.  of  M.de  Maiat/re  ;) — this  passage,  ftr 
from  maintaining  that  ^^  doubt "  does  not  occasion  any 
trouble  to  the  Christian,  has  quite  the  opposite  meaning. 
Indeed,  it  positively  points  to  that  trouble,  which,  says 
Lord  Bacon,  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  Christian 
really  disbelieved.  It  is  on  the  faith  of  this  erroneous 
interpretation  of  Lord  Bacon^s  phrase,  that  M.  de 
Maistre  indulges  in  violent  abuse  against  that  thinkw, 
and  against  all  the  Reformation.  Doubt  or  Sceptidsm, 
in  short,  is  not  Disbelief;  it  is  Distrust.  Ev^i  total 
scepticism  is  not  disbelief,  for  disbelief  cannot  be  gen- 
eral. Distrust,  or  doubt,  is  one  of  those  feelings  which 
arise  naturally  in  the  mind,  on  account  of  people's  im- 
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paidence,  when  opinions  different  from  their  own  oome 
to  cross  them.  And  experience  proving  how  common 
is  Error,  doubt  thns  becomes^  in  all  circumstances  of 
life,  a  means  of  safety. 

In  ancient  time,  as  in  modem,  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  engendered  schools  of  scepticism,  of  which 
the  most  noted  for  the  exaggeration  of  its  doctrines 
was  that  of  Pyrrhon,  who  considered  every  thing  as 
uncertain,  and  therefore  maintained  a  profession  of  in- 
difference. This  indifference,  which  he  carried  on 
many  occasions  to  very  great  lengths,  though  generally 
at  others'  expense,  (as  was  the  case  when  he  left  his 
master  Anaxagoras  to  flounder  in  a  ditch,)  often  gave 
rise  to  ridiculous  circumstances,  that  greatly  amused 
the  citizens  of  Elide.  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  however, 
that  the  natural  disposition  of  man  to  act  up  to  the 
feelings  of  nature  is  so  great,  that  Pyrrhon,  one  day, 
so  far  forgot  his  own  doctrines,  as  to  pursue,  cane  in 
hand  and  in  violent  anger,  on  the  markelrplace,  his 
cook,  who  had  allowed  some  viands  to  burn.  Scepti- 
cism, as  a  doctiine  of  indi£Sdrence,  is  the  lie  given,  not 
to  dogmatism,  but  to  the  most  natural  feelings  of  hu- 
maa  natnre;  and  although  it  is  merely  distrngt,  yet 
when  it  denies  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  it  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated,  or  its  fallacy  too  clearly 
pointed  out.  It  is  a  canker  equally  fatal  to  friend  and 
Ibe.  Indeed,  distrust  has  been  considered  by  many 
practical  philosophers,  as  far  more  painfil  a  feeling, 
and  of  a  character  &r  more  debasing,  when  adopted  as 
a  general  doctrine,  than  credulity.  Scepticism  or  dis- 
trust is,  then,  a  sentiment  not  only  natural  in  a  certain 
measure  to  man,  but  it  is  one  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  tends  to  increase.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
cause  of  surprise,  to  find  in  Rationalism  a  school  of 
Sceptidmi^  constituted  in  direct  opposition  to  any  thing 
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like  Dogmatism.  And  in  spite  of  the  impatience  that 
scepticism  may  occasion,  we  own  that  modem  scep- 
ticism has  had  the  great  advantage,  if  not  of  fonndii^ 
a  doctrine,  at  least  of  clearly  setting  forth  the  real  foun- 
dations and  positiye  value  of  each.  The  two  modem 
Sceptics,  whose  labors  have  earned  them  dearly  paid 
fame  and  honor,  are  Bayle  and  Hnme.  The  first  left 
no  stone  untnmed,  that  conld  avail  in  pointing  out  the 
weak  sides  of  every  doctrine  in  aU  the  branches  of  hu* 
man  knowledge.  And  this  spirit  of  scepticism  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  wit  and  learning  as  to  elidt  expres- 
sions of  admiration  even  fix>m  Warburton,  his  worthy 
antagonist.  Bayle  proves  that  nothing  certain  had 
been  the  issue  of  aU  intellectual  eiBTorts,  but  it  would 
be  a  weary  and  ungrateful  task  to  collect  fix>m  his  vo- 
luminous writings  any  positive  doctrine.  Besides,  as 
he  himself  did  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  merely  re- 
mained content  to  wither  all  certitude  on  every  subject 
on  which  he  fixed  his  penetrating  glance,  such  a  sum- 
mary would  bear  a  mere  negative  character.  Not  so 
Hume.  His  doctrine  of  Scepticism  is  clear  and  definite, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  sceptics  has  been 
stated  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  be,  that  Bayle  aimed 
at  proving  that  nothing  certain  had  been  attained, 
whilst  the  doctrine  of  Hume  was,  that  we  never  can 
reach  any  thing  certain.  We  have  already  stated  our 
motives  for  muntainiog  that,  respecting  the  baas  of 
Beligion,  both  thinkers  were  of  opinion  that  human 
reason  was  insufiScient  to  the  task.  However,  as  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Hume  constitute  a  starting-point,  and 
as  Rationalism  here  takes  a  turn,  where  it  is  important 
that  the  reader,  if  uninitiated  in  the  philosophical 
wranglings  of  modem  limes,  should  not  lose  sight  of 
tie  connecting  link,  we  shall  attempt  to  illustrate 
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clearly  the  posildon  of  Mr.  Hume  in  relation  to  his 
predecessors,  and  to  his  immediate  snccessors. 

In  what,  then,  consists  this  relation  with  respect  to 
that  firm  principle  of  certainty  on  which  Descartes  rested 
the  whole  edifice  of  human  knowledge, — ^we  mean  Self- 
conscionsness  ?  In  what  manner  does  Scepticism  deal 
with  that  first  principle  ?  How  does  the  cogito^  ergo 
ewm^  fare  with  Mr.  Hume  ?  He  admits  the  first  propo- 
sition, I  ^mtk^  bnt  denies  the  consequence,  ^'  therefore 
I  exist  ^^  (I  am.)  According  to  Hume,  all  that  follows 
is,  that  we  bdieve  it  to  be  so,  because  we  are  conscious 
of  it.  It  is  as  if  he  replaced  the  ^^ergo  &mn^  by  an 
ergo  credo.  And,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  is  no 
imaginary  conclusion  of  our  own,  we  beg  leave  to  quote 
the  following  passage  of  Dr.  Beid:  "Mr.  Hume  hath 
adopted  Bishop  Berkeley's  argumente  against  the  ex- 
istence of  Matter,  and  thinks  them  unanswerable.  We 
may  observe,  that  Mr.  Hume,  though  in  general  he 
declares  in  favor  of  universal  scepticism,  and  therefore 
may  seem  to  have  no  first  principles  at  all,  yet,  with 
Descartes,  he  always  acknowledges  the  reality  of  those 
thoughts  and  operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. So  that  he  yields  the  antecedent  of  Descartes's 
enthymeme,  ^cogito^  but  denies  the  conclusion,  ^ergo 
ewn  ; '  the  mind  being,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  ^  noth- 
ing but  that  train  of  impressions  and  ideas  of  which  we 
are  conscious.' ''  It  is  this  opinion  of  Hume  that  we 
have  summed  up  by  saying  that,  according  to  that 
thinker,  the  well-known  proposition  of  bescartes  ought 
to  stand  thus — ^I  think,  therefore  I  believe.  Mr.  Hume, 
in  fact,  reduces  all  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge 
to  mere  feeling.  All  knowledge  with  him  is  merely  a 
feeling  of  "belief  Morality  is  a  mere  feeling,  and 
Power  or  Causation  a  mere  feeling  of  succession.  But 
it  is  upon  the  eoepUc  belief  of  Mr.  Hume  that  we  shall 
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principally  insist,  beeanse  that  doctrine  of  bis  has 
been  most  strangely  warped  into  forms  tbat  Mr.  Home 
evidently  never  intended  it  shonld  bear,  since,  strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Hume  Has  almost  been  represented  as  a 
ficma  believer  on  acconnt  of  this  sceptic  adnussion  of 
"  beUef "  as  a  feeling  of  the  hnman  intellect^  or  rather 
of  all  animated  nature.  Now,  what  has  the  mere  feeir 
ing  of  ^'  belie^'^  to  which  Mr.  Hnme  alludes,  to  do  witii 
divine  faith  ?  It  is  m^^ly  the  similarity  of  the  sensar 
tion  or  feeling  in  the  human  mind,  that  bears  a  name 
which  has  been  used  more  especially  in  things  relating 
to  relation ;  it  is,  we  say,  that  similarity  that  caused,  we 
apprehend,  this  strange  mistake.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  belief,  even 
admitting  that  he  deemed  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling 
of  belief  to  be  tantamount  to  the  admission  of  the  truth 
of  the  belief,  would  be,  that  one.  of  the  most  consistent 
sceptics  in  modem  time  has  admitted  that  the  feeling 
of  ^^  belief^  was  of  high  import  in  all  matter  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that  this  feeling  was  to  be  taken  into  special 
consideration  amongst  the  various  operations  of  the 
mind.  Nothing  more.  And  yet  quite  another  mean- 
ing is  given  to  his  words.  Reason  and  Faith  are  said 
to  be  coeval  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  as  designed 
to  dwell  together  in  his  heart.  Tes,  the  feeling,  the 
natural  feeling  of  belief  in  others,  or  Faith,  is  coeval 
with  Season ;  but  not  di/vi/ne  Faith^  not  Faith  in  the 
Almighty.  That  fisdth  we  got  by  Revelation.  There- 
fore, when  we  hear  it  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  exer- 
cise reason  without  exercising  faith,  we  grant  the 
proposition ;  but  when  philosophers  admit  that  faUh 
is  a  first  principle,  a  something  that  assures  us  of  a 
thing,  because  we  know  it  to  be  true,  and  trust  in  that 
inward  conviction,  they  mean  thereby  an  act  of  the 
mind,  and  nothing  more.    Thus,  when  we  read  that 
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<<  the  belief  of  the  tniih  of  Newton's  system  of  the  world, 
when  received  as  the  generality  of  men  receive  it, — 
without  being  able  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  the 
great  geometer  proves  his  conclusions, — may  be  repre- 
sented rather  as  an  act  of  Faith  than  an  act  of  Reason; 
as  mnch  so  as  in  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
founded  on  its  historic  and  other  evidences,''  (Reason 
and  Faith ;  their  claims  and  conflicts.  Edin.  Review, 
Oct  1849,)  we  deny  the  proposition,  if  it  be  meant 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  something  peculiar,  to  which 
human  Faith  may  be  reconciled,  which  peculiar  some- 
thing, then,  bestows  on  human  Faith  a  particular  char- 
acter, rendering  it  dwine  faith.  In  Christianity,  we 
have  divine  Mth  or  belief  in  God  as  a  basis,  and  this 
is  expressed  by  the  term  Faiffi^  meaning  divine  faith, — 
and  we  have  human  testimony,  in  which  we  place  also 
Faith ;  but  this  latter  Faith,  or  Christian  Faith,  is  of  a 
more  rational  character  than  the  first  or  faith  in  Grod, 
which  is  the  basis,  we  apprehend,  of  Christianity,  for 
in  Christ  we  see  Grod.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Scepticism 
tells  us  that,  boast  of  reason  as  you  may,  all  that  you 
think  on  those  points  is  matter  of  opinion  or  is  matter 
of  faith ;  but  this  we  maintain  to  have  reference  to  a 
feeling  purely  human. 

In  the  present  work  we  shall  therefore  attend  more 
especially  to  that  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  in  which  ^  cus- 
tom "  or  '^  habit"  is  considered  as  causing  certain  feel- 
ings, termed  by  that  thinker  ''  belieft,"  which  consti- 
tute, in  his  opioion,  the  upshot  of  all  we  know  of  the 
matter.  But  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  Mr.  Hume 
still  plays  the  part  of  a  sceptic,  even  when  he  tells  us 
of  ^'  belief  as  being  forced  on  the  mind  by  nature. 
Therefore,  when  Reid  and  Kant  attempt  to  assail  Mr. 
Hume's  position,  by  appealing  either  to  the  iimate  be- 
lie&  of  ^^  common  sense  "  or  to  the  '^  elementary  forms 
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of  pure  reason,''  the  similitude  is  merely  apparent,  for 
they  appeal  to  thege  beUefeaato  criterions,  or  marks 
of  "  Truth,''  whilst  Mr.  Hume  does  not  consider  "  belief 
to  impress  on  any  feeling  the  stamp  of  Truth.  The 
suspicion  entertained  by  Mr.  Hume  with  r^ard  to  the 
prkciples  of  phUosophers  upon  aU  snbA  and  Ids 
^^  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than  to  assent  to  their 
conclusions, "  although,  as  he  tells  us,  of  long  standing, 
did  not  find  vent  in  idle  declamation.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  the  deepest  waters  of  philosophy,  in  deeming 
it  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity  *^  to  inquire  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  any  real  ex- 
istence and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  present  testimony 
of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  memory."  That 
Mr.  Hume  did  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
inquiry,  is  very  evident  £rom  the  impression  his  views 
occasioned  in  the  philosophical  world,  and  the  cu« 
riosity  they  excited.  This  curiosity  he  deemed  to  be 
useful  to  the  cause  of  science,  ^^  by  destroying  that  im- 
plicit Faith  which  is  the  bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free 
inquiry."  The  nature  of  the  evidence  which  assures  us 
of  matter  of  fact  and  of  real  existence,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume,  that  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  eSect ; 
which  relation,  he  maintains,  cannot  be  attained  in  any 
instance  by  reasonings  d  priori^  but  arise  entirely  from 
experience,  which  points  out  that  such  and  such  pecu- 
liar objects  are  constantly  conjoined ;  for  "  no  object," 
says  that  eminent  thinker, ''  ever  discovers,  by  the  quali- 
ties which  appear  to  the  sense,  either  the  causes  which 
produced  it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  it ;  nor 
can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever  draw 
any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and  matter  of 
fact  The  same  truth  obtains  with  regard  to  events 
which  have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  which  bear  a  dose  analogy  to 
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the  whole  course  of  nature,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
dep^tid  on  the  simple  qualities  of  objects  without  any 
secret  structure  of  parts. 

^^  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  discover 
these  effects  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  reason  with- 
out experience.  We  fancy,  that  were  we  brought 
on  a  sudden  into  this  world,  we  could  at  first  hare  in- 
ferred that  one  billiard-ball  would  communicate  mo- 
tion to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that  we  needed  not 
to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  certitude  concerning  it.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
custom^  that  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers 
our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
seems  not  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  is  found  in 
the  highest  degree.  Were  any  object  presented  to  us, 
and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  ef- 
fect which  will  result  from  it,  without  consulting  past 
observation,  after  what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must 
the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  must  invent 
or  imagine  some  event  which  it  ascribes  to  the  object 
as  its  effect ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  must  be 
entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind  can  never  possibly  find 
the  effect  in  the  supposed  cause,  by  the  most  accurate 
scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  effect  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  cause,  and  consequently  can  never  be 
discovered  in  it.  In  a  word,  every  effect  is  a  distinct 
event  from  its  cause.  It  could  not  therefore  be  dis- 
covered in  the  cause,  and  the  first  conception  of  it  d 
jmori,  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it 
is  suggested,  the  conjunction  of  it  wfth  the  cause  must 
appear  equally  arbitrary,  since  there  are  always  many 
other  effects  which  to  reason  must  seem  fully  as  con- 
sistent and  natural.  In  vain,  therefore,  should  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  any  single  event  or  infer  any  cause 
or  effect,  without  the  assistance  of  observation  and  ex^ 
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perience.  No  philosopher,  who  is  rational  and  modesty 
has  ever  pretended  to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  any 
rational  operation,  or  to  show  distinctly  the  action  of 
that  power  which  produces  any  single  effect  in  the 
universe.  It  is  confessed,  that  the  utmost  effort  of 
human  reason  is  to  reduce  the  principles  productive 
of  natural  phenomena  to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  to 

causes,  by  means  of  reasonings  from  analogy,  expe^ 
rience,  and  observation.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
general  causes,  we  should  in  vam  attempt  their  dis* 
covery,  nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
by  any  particular  explication  of  them.  These  ultimate 
spring  and  principl^.are  totally  shut  up  from  hmnan 
curiosity  and  inquiry.  Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of 
parts,  communication  of  motion  by  impulse, — ^these  are 
probably  the  ultimate  causes  and  principles  which  we 
shall  always  discover  in  nature ;  and  we  may  esteem 
ourselves  sufficiently  happy,  if  by  accurate  inquiry  and 
reasoning  we  can  trace  up  the  particular  phenomena 
to,  or  near  to,  these  general  principles.  The  most  per* 
feet  philosophy  of  the  natural  kind  only  staves  off  our 
ignorance  a  little  longer ;  as  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphysical  kind  serves 
only  to  discover  larger  portions  of  it.  Thus  the  obs«> 
vation  of  human  blindness  and  weakness  is  the  result 
of  all  philosophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in  spite 
of  our  endeavors  to  elude  or  avoid  it.  Nor  is  geom* 
etry,  when  taken  in  to  the  assistance  of  natural  philos* 
ophy,  ever  able  td  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all  that  accuracy 
of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Every 
part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds  upon  the  supposi* 
tion,  that  certain  laws  are  established  by  nature  in  her 
operations;    and  abstract  reasonings  are  employed, 
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either  to  aasist  exp^ence  in  the  discovery  of  these 
laws,  or  to  determiae  their  influence  in  particular  in- 
stances, where  it  depends  upon  any  precise  degree  of 
distance  and  quantity.  Thus  it  is  a  law  of  motion,  dis- 
covered by  experience,  that  the  momentum,  or  force  of 
any  body  in  motion,  is  in  the  compound  ratio  or  pro- 
portion of  its  solid  contents  and  its  velocity ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  a  small  force  may  remove  the  greatest 
obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any  con- 
trivance or  machinery  we  can  increase  the  velocity  of 
that  force,  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  antag- 
onist. Geometry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this 
law,  by  giving  us  the  just  dimensions  of  all  the  parts 
and  figures  which  can  enter  into  any  species  of  ma- 
chine ;  but  still  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing 
merely  to  experience ;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings 
in  the  world  could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

"  When  we  reason  dprioriy  and  consider  any  object 
or  cause,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all 
observation,  it  never  could  suggest  to  us  the  notion  of 
any  distinct  object,  such  as  its  effect ;  much  less  show  us 
the  inseparable  and  inviolable  connection  between  them. 
A  man  must  be  very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by 
reasoning,  that  crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  ice  of 
cold,  without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  these  qualities.  Thus  each  solution  in 
philosophy  still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult 
as  the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries. 
When  it  is  asked,  Tf^hat  is  the  Tiatvre  of  aU  w/r  reasonr 
inga  ocmceming  matter  of  fad  f  the  proper  answer 
seems  to  be.  That  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  When  again  it  is  asked,  What  is  ike 
f inundation  of  aU  (X)7uhi,8io7i8  from  this  im- 

plies a  new  question,  which  may  be  of  more  difficult 

Vol.  L— U 
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solution  and  explication,  to  which  question  I  shall  only 
pretend  to  give  here  a  negative  answer.  I  say,  then, 
that  even  aft«r  we  have  experience  of  the  operations 
of  cause  and  eflEect,  our  conclusions  from  experience  are 
not  founded  on  reasoning  or  any  process  of  the  under- 
standing. Nature  only  affords  us  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  superficial  qualities  of  objects,  but  conceals  from 
us  those  powers  and  principles  on  which  the  influence 
of  these  objects  entirely  depends.  Our  senses  inform 
us  of  the  color,  weight,  and  consistence  of  bread ;  but 
neither  sense  nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of  those 
qualities  which  fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support 
of  the  human  body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  actual  motion  of  bodies ;  but  as  to  that  wonder- 
ful force  or  power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving 
body  for  ever  in  a  continued  change  of  place,  and 
which  bodies  never  lose  but  by  communicating  it  to 
others, — of  this  we  cannot  form  the  most  distant  concep- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  this  ignorance  of  natural 
povvei*s  and  principles,  we  always  presume,  when  we 
see  like  sensible  qualities,  that  they  have  like  secret 
powers,  and  expect  that  effects  similar  to  those  which 
we  have  experienced  will  follow  from  them.  If  a  body 
of  like  color  and  consistence  with  that  bread  which  we 
have  formerly  eaten,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no 
scruple  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  foresee  with 
certainty  like  nomishment  and  support  Now  this  is 
a  process  of  the  mind  or  thought  of  which  I  would 
willingly  know  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  there  is  no  known  connection  between  the 
sensible  qualities  and  the  secret  powers;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  mind  is  not  led  to  form  such  a  con- 
clusion concerning  their  constant  and  regular  conjunc- 
tion, by  any  thing  which  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As 
to  past  HJa^rietice^  it  can  be  allowed  to  give  direct  and 
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certain  information  of  those  precise  objects  only,  and 
that  precise  period  of  time  which  fell  under  its  cog- 
nizance. But  why  this  experience  should  be  extended 
to  future  times,  and  to  other  objects,  which,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  similar ;  this  is 
the  main  question  on  which  I  would  insist.  The  bread 
•which  I  formerly  ate  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of 
such  sensible  qualities  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with 
such  secret  powers.  But  does  it  follow,  that  other 
bread  must  also  nourish  me  at  another  time,  and  that 
like  sensible  qualities  must  always  be  attended  with 
the  like  secret  powers  ?  The  consequence  seems  no- 
wise necessary.  At  least,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  here  a  consequence  drawn  by  the  mind ; 
that  there  is  a  certain  step  taken ;  a  process  of  thought, 
and  an  inference  which  wants  to  be  explained.  These 
two  propositions  are  far  from  being  the  same.  I  have 
fownd  that  such  an  object  has  always  heen  attended  with 
such  an  effect^  and  I  foresee  that  other  objects  which  are 
in  appearance  similar^  will  he  attended  with  similar 
effects.  I  shall  allow,  if  you  please,  that  the  one 
proposition  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  other :  I 
know,  in  fact,  that  it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  you  in- 
sist that  the  inference  is  made  by  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
I  desire  you  to  produce  that  reasoning.  The  con- 
nection between  these  propositions  is  not  intuitive. 
There  is  required  a  medium,  which  may  enable  the 
mind  to  draw  such  an  inference,  if  indeed  it  be  drawn 
by  reasoning  and  argument.  What  that  medium  is  I 
confess  passes  my  comprehension  .  .  .  Should  it  be 
said  that  from  a  number  of  uniform  experiments  we 
infer  a  connection  between  the  sensible  qualities  and 
the  secret  powers ;  this,  I  must  confess,  seems  the  same 
difficulty,  couched  in  diflferent  terms.  The  question 
still  occurs,  On  what  process  of  argument  is  this  inference 
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founded?  where  is  the  medinin,  the  interpoang  ideas 
which  join  propositions  so  very  wide  of  each  other  f 
It  is  confessed  that  the  sensible  qualities  of  bread  ap> 
pear  not  of  themselves  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
secret  powers  of  nourishment  and  support ;  for,  other* 
wise,  we  could  infer  these  secret  powers  from  the  fiist 
appearance  of  these  sensible  qualities,  without  the  aid 
of  experience,  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  all  philoso- 
phers, and  contrary  to  plain  matter  of  fact. 

''Here,  then,  is  our  natural  state  of  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  powers  and  influence  of  all  objects.  How 
18  this  remedied  by  experience  ?  It  shows  us  only  a 
number  of  uniform  effects  resulting  from  certain  ob- 
jects, and  teaches  us  that  those  particular  objects,  at 
that  particular  time,  were  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  forces.  Any  new  object  endowed  with  similar 
sensible  qualities  being  produced,  we  expect  similar 
powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like  effect.  From  a 
body  of  like  color  and  consistence  with  bread,  we  ex- 
pect like  nourishment  and  support.  But  this  surely  is 
a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be  ex- 
plained.  When  a  man  says,  Ihave  founds  in  dUpMt 
mstanceSy  auch  aeneibU  qualities^  (xmjomed  wiffh  stioh 
eecret  powers^  and  when  he  says,  Simila/t  eensihle  qualir 
ties  wiU  always  be  conjoined  with  similar  secret  powers, 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  proposi- 
tions, in  any  respect,  the  same.  Ton  say  that  the  one 
proposition  is  an  inference  from  the  other,  but  you 
must  confess  that  the  inference  is  not  intuitive ;  neither 
is  it  demonstrative.  Of  what  nature  is  it,  then  ?  To 
say  it  is  experimental,  is  begging  the  question.  For 
all  inferences  from  experience  suppose,  as  their  founda- 
tion, that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that 
similar  powers  wiU  be  conjoined  with  similar  sensible 
qualities.    K  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  course  of 
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nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rale 
for  the  fdture,  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can 
give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  any  arguments  from  experience  can 
prove  this  resemblance  of  the  past  to  the  future ;  since 
aU  these  arguments  are  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things  be  allowed 
hitherto  ever  so  regular ;  that  alone,  without  some  new 
argument  or  inference,  proves  not  that  for  the  future  it 
will  continue  so.  In  vain  do  you  pretend  to  have 
learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past  experience. 
Their  secret  nature,  and  consequently  all  their  effects 
and  influence,  may  change,  without  any  change  in  their 
sensible  qualities.  This  happens  sometimes,  and  with 
respect  to  some  objects :  why  may  it  not  happen  al- 
ways,  and  with  regard  to  all  objects  ?  What  logic, 
.what  process  of  argument,  secures  you  against  this  sup- 
position ?  My  practice,  you  say,  refiites  my  doubts. 
But  you  mistake  the  purport  of  my  question.  As  an 
agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied  on  the  point ;  but  as  a  phi- 
losopher, who  has  some  share  of  curiosity,  I  will  not 
say  scepticism,  I  want  to  learn  the  foundatioh  of  this 
inference.^' 

In  this  manner  does  Mr.  Hume  present  those  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  which  have  ever  since  so  deeply 
occupied  the  schools  of  philosophy.  And  without 
claiming  for  that  thinker  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
views  he  so  ably  exposes,  we  cannot  withhold  our  tri- 
bute of  deep  admiration  at  the  clear  and  distinct  manner 
in  which  he  executed  so  arduous  a  task.  The  question 
proposed  by  Hume  still  continues  to  attract  the  fixed 
and  ardent  gaze  of  philosophy :  WTiai  is  the  fov/ndor 
tion  of  aU  (xmchusions  from  easpermice  f  and  this  ques- 
tion will  long  continue  to  occupy  the  human  mind. 
But  to  pursue  our  investigation  of  Mr.  Hume's  senti- 
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ments,  we  mtist  follow  up  his  argumentation,  and  pre- 
sent the  sceptical  sohdion  he  proposes. 

'^  I  mnst  confess,'^  exclaims  Mr.  Hnme,  after  express- 
ing the  small  hopes  he  entertained  of  obtaining  a  solu- 
tion to  the  difficulty,  ^^  I  must  confess,  that  a  man  is 
guilty  of  unpardonable  arrogance,  who  concludes  be- 
cause an  argument  has  escaped  his  own  investigation, 
that,  therefore,  it  does  not  really  exist  I  must  also 
confess,  that  though  all  the  learned  for  several  ages 
should  have  employed  themselves  in  fruitless  search 
upon  any  subject,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  rash  to  con- 
clude positively,  that  the  subject  must  thei*efore  pass 
all  human  comprehension.  Even  though  we  examine 
all  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  conclude  them 
unfit  for  such  a  subject,  there  may  still  remain  a  sus- 
picion, that  the  enumeration  is  not  complete,  or  the 
examination  not  accurate.  But  with  regard  to  the 
present  subject,  there  are  some  considerations  which 
seem  to  remove  all  this  accusation  of  arrogance  or  sus- 
picion of  mistake. 

^^  It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid 
peasants — ^nay,  infants — ^nay,  even  brute  beasts,  improve 
by  experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  ob- 
jects, by  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  them. 
When  a  child  has  felt  the  sensation  of  pain  from  touch* 
ing  the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put 
his  hand  near  any  candle,  but  will  expect  a  similar  ef- 
fect from  a  cause  which  is  similar  in  its  sensible  quali- 
ties and  appearance.  If  you  assert,  therefore,  that 
the  understanding  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclu- 
sion by  any  process  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I 
may  justly  require  you  to  produce  that  argument,  nor 
have  you  any  pretence  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand. 
You  cannot  say  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may 
possibly  escape  your  inquiry,  since  you  confess  that  it 
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is  obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  yon 
hesitate,  therefore,  a  moment ;  or  i^  after  reflection,  you 
produce  an  intricate  or  profound  argument,  you  in  a 
manner  give  up  the  question,  and  confess  that  it  is  not 
reasoning  which  engages  us  to  suppose  the  past  resem- 
bling the  future,  and  to  expect  similar  effects  from 
causes  which  are  to  appearance  similar.  This  is  the 
proposition  which  I  intended  to  enforce  in  the  present 
section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  not  to  have  made 
any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge myself  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward 
scholar,  since  I  cannot  now  discover  an  argument 
which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long  be- 
fore I  was  out  of  my  cradle." 

"sceptical  SOLUnOJH^   OF  THESE  DOUBTS." 

In  the  section  bearing  the  above  title,  which  there- 
fore clearly  tells  us  that  the  solution  is  "  sceptical "  and 
open  to  all  doubt,  Mr.  Hume,  notwithstanding  that 
prefatory  notice,  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  that 
has  caused  him  to  be  considered  by  many,  and  by  Dr. 
Brown  in  particular,  as  renouncing  Scepticism  in 
fevor  of  "  common  sense,"  or  an  "  instinctive  belief." 
But  it  is  not  merely  with  a  view  to  point  out  with 
the  greatest  precision  the  real  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume, 
that  we  pursue  our  quotations ;  it  is  because  the  bent 
of  philosophical  research  having  been  ever  since  in  that 
direction,  and  the  doctrine  of  "elementary  beliefs" 
having  ever  since  reigned  paramount  in  the  schools,  it 
is  necessary  before  proceeding  farther,  that  the  start- 
ing-point should  be  clearly  elucidated.  "  We  need  not 
fear,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  the  sceptical  philosophy, 
while  it  endeavors  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common 
life,  should  ever  undermine  the  reasonings  of  common 
life,  and  carry  its  doubts  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  action 
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as  well  as  specnlatioD.  Nature  will  always  maintain 
her  rights,  and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abstract 
reasoning  whatsoever.  Though  we  should  conclude, 
that  in  all  reasoning  there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind, 
which  is  not  supp<M*ted  by  any  argument  or  process  of 
the  understanding,  there  is  no  danger  that  these  rea- 
sonings, on  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends,  wiU 
ever  be  afSscted  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be 
not  engaged  by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must 
be  induced  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight 
and  authority,  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influ- 
ence as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same.  What 
that  principle  is  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  in- 
quiry. 

^^  Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the 
strongest  faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought 
on  a  sudden  into  this  world,  he  would,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately observe  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  one 
event  following  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  thing  farther.  He  would  not,  at  first,  by 
any  reasoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect ;  since  the  particular  powers  by  which  all  natural 
operations  are  performed  never  appear  to  the  senses ; 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  merely  because  one 
event  in  one  instance  precedes  another,  that  therefore 
the  one  is  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  effect.  The 
conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  and  casnal.  There  may 
be  no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other ;  in  a  word,  such  a  person,  with- 
out more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  conjecture 
or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  or  be  as- 
sured of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately 
present  to  his  memory  or  senses.  Suppose,  again,  that 
he  has  acquired  more  experience,  and  has  lived  so  long 
in  the  world  as  to  have  observed  similar  objects  or 
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events  to  be  oonstanily  conjoined  together;  what  is 
the  consequence  of  the  experience  ?  He  immediately 
infers  the  existence  of  one  object  from  the  appearance 
of  the  other.  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his  experience, 
acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  secret  power  by 
which  the  one  object  produces  the  other ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  process  of  reasoning  he  is  engaged  to  draw  this 
inference,  but  stiU  he  finds  himself  determined  to  draw 
it,  and  though  he  should  be  convinced  that  his  under- 
standing has  no  part  in  the  operation,  he  would  never- 
theless continue  in  the  same  course  of  thinking.  There 
is  some  other  principle  which  determines  him  to  form 
such  a  conclusion.  This  principle  is  Oaetom  or  Habit. 
By  employing  that  word,  we  pretend  not  to  have  given 
the  ultimate  reason  of  such  a  propensity.  We  only 
point  out  a  principle  of  human  nature  which  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  which  is  well  known  by 
its  effects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our  investigations 
no  farther,  nor  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of  this  cause ; 
but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  ultimate  princi- 
ple, which  we  can  assign,  of  all  our  conclusions  from 
experience.  And  it  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very 
intelligible  proposition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when 
we  assert  that,  after  the  constant  conjunction  of  two 
objects, — ^heat  and  flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  solid- 
ity,— we  are  determined  by  custom  alone  to  expect  the 
one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  This  hypothesis 
seems  even  the  only  one  which  explains  the  difficulty, 
why  we  draw  from  a  thousand  instances  an  inference 
which  we  are  not  able  to  draw  from  one  instance  that 
18  in  no  respect  different  from  them.  Reason  is  inca- 
pable of  such  variation.  The  conclusions  which  it 
draws  from  considering  one  circle,  are  the  same  which 
it  would  form  upon  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  uni- 
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verse.    All  inferences  from  experience  are  then  effects 
of  custom,  not  of  reasoning. 

^^  Costom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life. 
It  is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
useful  to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future,  a 
similar  train  of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared 
in  the  past.  Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we 
should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fact, 
beyond  what  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory 
and  senses.  We  should  never  know  how  to  adjust 
means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the 
production  of  any  effect.  There  would  be  an  end  at 
once  of  all  action,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part  of  specu- 
lation. In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  some  fact 
present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  our  reasonings  would 
be  merely  hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular 
links  might  be  connected  with  each  other,  the  whole 
chain  of  inferences  would  have  nothing  to  support  it, 
nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  means,  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  real  existence.  If  I  ask  why  you  believe 
any  particular  matter  of  fact  which  you  relate,  you 
must  tell  me  some  reason ;  and  this  reason  will  be  some 
other  fact  connected  with  it.  But  as  you  cannot  pro- 
ceed after  this  manner  in  infimitum^  you  must  at  last 
terminate  in  some  fact  which  is  present  to  your 
memory  or  senses ;  or  must  allow  that  your  belief  is 
entii'ely  without  foundation. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
A  simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  re- 
mote from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All 
belief  of  matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived 
merely  from  some  object  present  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  between  that  and 
some  other  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  having  found,  in 
many  instances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame 
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and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined 
together  ;  if  flame  or  snow  be  presented  anew  to  the 
senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  cnstom  to  expect  heat  or 
cold,  and  to  hdieve  that  snch  a  quality  does  exist  and 
wiU  discover  itself  npon  a  nearer  approach.    This  be- 
lief is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in  snch 
circumstances.    It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul  when  we 
are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of 
love,  when  we  receive  benefits;  or  hatred  when  we 
meet  with  injuries.     All  these  operations  are  a  species 
of  natural  instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  process  of 
thought  and  understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or 
to  prevent.    In  most  questions  we  can  never  make  a 
single  step  farther ;  and  in  all  questions  we  must  ter- 
minate here  at  last,  after  our  most  restless  and  curious 
inquiries.     But  still  our  curiosity  will  be  pardonable, 
perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to  still  farther 
researches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the 
nature  of  this  hdief^  and  of  the  customary  conjwnction 
whence  it  is  derived.    The  imagination  of  man  ever 
free,  yet  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideas  fur- 
nished by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  but  it  pos- 
sesses unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  sepa- 
rating, and  dividing  these  ideas  in  all  the  varieties  of 
fiction  and  vision.     It  can  feign  a  train  of  events  with 
all  the  appearance  of  reality,  ascribe  to  them  a  par* 
ticular  time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  existent,  and 
paint  them  out  to  itself  with  every  circumstance  that 
belongs  to  any  historical  fact  which  it  believes  with 
the  greatest  certainty.    Wherein,  therefore,  consists 
the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief?    It 
lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed 
to  such  a  conception  as  conmiands  our  assent,  and 
which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fiction.    For  as  the 
mind  has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  volun- 
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tarily  annex  this  particnlar  idea  to  any  fiction,  and 
consequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleases, 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience.  We 
can,  in  onr  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  horse ;  bnt  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe 
that  such  an  animal  has  ever  really  existed.  The 
difierence,  therefore,  between  fiction  and  hdief  lies  in 
some  sentiment  or  feeling  which  is  annexed  to  the 
latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which  depends  not  on  the 
will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  pleasure.  It  must  be  ex- 
cited by  nature,  like  all  other  sentiments,  and  must  rise 
from  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  mind  is 
placed  at  any  particular  juncture.  Whenever  any 
object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or  senses,  it  im- 
mediately, by  the  force  of  custom,  carries  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  that  object  which  is  usually  conjoined 
to  it ;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a  feeling 
or  sentiment  different  from  the  loose  reveries  of  the 
fancy.  In  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  be]ie£ 
Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  sentiment  we 
should  perhaps  find  it  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  im- 
possible task ;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  should  en-, 
deavor  to  define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  passion  of 
anger,  to  a  creature  who  never  had  any  experience  of 
these  sentiments.  Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name 
of  this  feeling,  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  term,  because  every  man  is  every 
moment  conscious  of  the  sentiment  represented  by  it. 
...  As  it  is  impossible  *  that  the  faculty  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  ever  of  itseli^  reach  belief,  it  is  evident  that 
belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order  of 
ideas,  but  in  the  mmmer  of  their  conception,  and  in 
their  fedmg  to  the  mind.  I  confess  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  con- 
ception.   Its  true  and  proper  name  is  immediately  un- 
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derstood  in  common  life.  And  in  philosopliy  we  can 
go  no  farther  than  aasert,  that  hdlef  is  something  felt 
by  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the 
judgment  from  the  fictions  of  the  imagination,  enforces 
them  in  the  mind,  and  renders  them  the  governing 
principle  of  onr  actions.  The  sentiment  of  belief  is,  then, 
nothing  bnt  a  conception  more  intense  and  steady  than 
what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and 
this  numTier  of  conception  arises  from  a  customary 
conjunction  of  the  object  with  something  present  to  the 
memory  or  senses :  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, upon  these  suppositions,  to  find  other  operations 
of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phe- 
nomena to  principles  still  more  general.  Nature  has 
established  connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  one 
idea  no  sooner  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces 
its  corrective,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by 
a  gentle  and  insensible  movement.  These  principles 
of  connection  or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three, 
namely,  ReaembUmce^  Ckmtiguity^  and  Causabum^  which 
are  the  only  bonds  that  unite  our  thoughts  together, 
and  beget  that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  discourse 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  takes  place  among 
all  mankind.  Now  here  arises  a  question,  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  will  depend. 
Does  it  happen  in  all  these  relations,  that  when  one  of 
the  objects  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  memory,  the 
mind  is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of  the  cor- 
relative, but  reaches  a  stronger  and  steadier  conception 
of  it  than  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able  to 
attain?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief 
which  arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  A 
picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original 
(resemblance).  The  mention  of  one  Apartment  in  a 
building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  discourse 
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concerning  the  others  (contiguity) ;  and  if  we  think 
of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the 
pain  which  follows  it  (cause  and  effect).  Contrast  or 
Contrariety  is  also  a  connection  among  ideas,  but  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  CdusaMon  and 
MesemhUmce.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the 
one  destroys  the  other ;  i.  e.,  the  cause  of  its  annihila* 
tion,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  im- 
plies the  idea  of  its  former  existence. 

.  ^  In  such  phenomena,  the  belief  of  the  correlative 
object  is  always  presupposed,  without  which  the  rela- 
tion could  have  no  effect.  The  influence  of  the  picture 
of  a  Mend  supposes,  that  we  believe  our  friend  to  have 
once  eidsted.  Contiguity  to  home  can  never  excite 
our  ideas  of  home,  unless  we  believe  that  it  really  ex- 
ists. Now,  I  assert  that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches 
beyond  the  memory  or  senses,  is  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  arises  from  similar  causes,  with  the  transition  of 
thought  and  vivacity  here  explained.  When  I  throw 
a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately 
carried  to  conceive  that  it  augments,  not  extinguishes 
the  flame.  This  transition  of  thought,  from  the  cause 
to  the  effect,  proceeds  not  from  reason.  It  derives  its 
origin  altogether  from  custom  and  experience.  And 
it  at  first  begins  from  an  object  present  to  the  senses. 
When  a  sword  is  levelled  at  my  breast,  does  not  the 
idea  of  pain  and  wound  strike  me  more  strongly,  than 
when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented  to  me,  even  though 
by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  after  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  object  ?  But  what  is  there  in  this  whole 
matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  except  only  a 
present  object,  and  a  customary  transition  to  the  idea  of 
another  object,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
join ^ith  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole  operation  of 
the  mind  in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  &ct 
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and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfEiction  to  find  some  ana- 
logies by  which  it  may  be  explained.  The  transition 
from  a  present  object  does,  in  all  cases,  give  strength 
and  solidity  to  the  related  idea  Here,  then,  is  a  kind 
of  pre-established  harmony  between  the  course  of  nar 
tore  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas.  Custom  is  that 
principle  by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  ef- 
fected, so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our  species, 
and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  in  every  circum- 
stance and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not  the 
presence  of  an  objexst  instantly  excited  the  idea  of  those 
objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  knowledge 
must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  our 
memory  and  senses,  and  we  should  never  have  been 
able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  natural 
powers  either  to  the  producing  of  good  or  avoiding  of 
evil.  I  shall  add,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  infer  like  effects  fi*om  like  causes,  and  vice 
versA^  is  so  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  all  human 
creatures,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  trusted  to 
the  fallacious  deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in 
its  operations,  appears  not  in  any  degree  during  the 
first  years  of  infancy,  and  at  best  is,  in  every  age  and 
period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and 
mistake.  It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wis- 
dom of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind, 
by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may 
be  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the 
first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  labored  deductions  of  the  under- 
standing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our 
limbs,  without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated,  so  she  has  im- 
planted in  us  an  instinct  which  carries  forward  the 
thought  in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she 
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has  established  among  external  objects ;  though  we  are 
ignorant  of  those  powers  and  forces  on  which  tlus 
regular  course  and  succession  of  objects  totally  de- 
pends." 

This  latter  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Hume  we  beg  our 
readers  who  are  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  €ter- 
man  philosophy,  to  bear  in  mind.  The  latter  philoso{^y 
we  shall  see  aiming  at  illustrating  and  fdlly  show- 
ing forth  those  instinctive  forms  of  the  mind  which  Mr. 
Hume  seems  here  to  have  had  in  view.  We  shall  now 
continue  to  develop  the  views  of  that  thinker  with  re- 
gard to  '^  belief,'^  considered  as  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  mind,  and  naturally  directed  in  particular  direc- 
tions. We  must  remind  the  reader  that  the  bent  of 
all  these  efforts  of  Mr.  Hume  to  fully  establish  an  au- 
thority based  on  the  natural  beliefs,  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
than  to  use  it  as  a  battering  ram  against  the  decisions 
of  Reason.  The  dogmatism  of  the  sceptic  is  merely 
assumed  in  order  to  oppose  the  d(^matism  of  natural 
belief  to  that  of  rational  belief  and  thus  overthrow  the 
whole  fabric.  But  although  he  has  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  positive  value  of"  belief"  as  a  feeling  of 
the  mind,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  Thought  to  be- 
lieve according  to  experience  on  all  occasions,  insomuch 
as  the  mind  only  believes  what  it  conceives,  yet  we 
shall  see  that  rational  induction  and  deduction  remain 
unshaken.  This  he  admits  in  the  following  words: 
"  Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
concerning  matters  of  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  some 
cases  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  Reasoning  accord- 
ing to  experience,  one  who  in  our  climate  should  expect 
better  weather  in  June  than  in  December,  would  reason 
justly,  but  it  is  certain  he  may  happen  in  the  event  to 
find  himself  mistaken.    However,  in  such  a  case,  he 
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would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  experience,  be* 
CMise  it  commonly  informB  us  beforehand  of  the  unceiv 
tainty  by  that  contrariety  of  events  which  we  may 
learn  from  a  diligent  observation.  A  wise  man  propor- 
tions his  belief  to  the  evidence.  In  such  conclusions  as 
are  founded  on  an  infallible  experience,  he  exjpects  the 
event  with  the  last  degree  of  assurance,  and  regards 
his  past  experience  as  a  ftll  proof  of  the  fdture  exist- 
ence of  that  event  In  other  cases  he  proceeds  with 
more  caution,  and  even  when  at  l&st  he  fixes  his  judg- 
ment, the  evidence  may  not  exceed  what  we  properly 
call  probabilit/y.  All  probability  supposes  an  opposi* 
tion  of  experiments  and  observations,  where  the  one 
side  is  found  to  overbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce 
a  degree  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  superiority. 
A  hundred  instances  or  experiments  on  one  side,  and 
fifty  on  another,  afford  a  doubtfbl  expectation  of  any 
event;  though  a  hundred  uniform  experiments  with 
only  one  that  is  contradictory  reasonably  beget  a 
pretty  strong  degree  of  assurance.  Being  determined 
by  custom  to  transfer  the  past  to  the  future  in  all  our 
inferences,  where  the  past  has  been  regular  and  uni- 
form  we  expect  the  event  with  the  greatest  assurance, 
and  leave  no  room  for  any  contrary  supposition.  But 
where  different  effects  have  been  found  to  follow  from 
causes  which  are  to  appearance  exactly  similar,  all  these 
various  effects  most  concur  to  the  mind  in  transferring 
the  past  to  the  future,  and  in  determining  the  pro1> 
ability  of  the  event.  And  it  seems  evident  that  when 
we  transfer  the  past  to  the  fdture,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we 
transfer  all  the  different  events  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  conceive  one 
to  have  existed  a  hundred  times,  for  instance,  another 

ten  times,  and  another  once.    As  a  greater  number  of 
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views  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and 
confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  sentiment 
which  we  call  hdisf^  and  give  its  object  the  prefier- 
ence  above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported 
by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to 
the  future.'' 

Extending  his  views  concerning  belief  to  the  actions 
of  the  brute  creation,  Mr.  Hume  considers  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  animals  as  strongly  corroborative 
of  his  theory.  ^^  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well 
as  men,  learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer 
that  the  same  events  will  always  follow  from  the  same 
causes.  By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and 
gradually  from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a  imowledge 
of  the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  heights, 
depths,  <&c.,  and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  thdr 
operation.  The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the 
young  are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunr 
ning  and  sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned  by 
long  observation  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pur- 
sue what  gave  ease  and  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
proper  height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  at- 
tempt what  exceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old 
greyhound  will  tnist  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the 
chase  to  the  younger,  and  will  place  himself  so  as  to 
meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles,  nor  are  the  conjectures 
which  he  forms  on  this  occasion  founded  in  any  thing 
but  his  observation  and  experience. 

"  This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
cipline and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper 
application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  be  taught 
any  course  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natural 
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msdncts  and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience  which 
renders  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  yon  menace 
him,  or  lift  np  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even 
ei^rience  which  makes  him  answer  to  his  name,  and 
infer  fiiom  snch  an  arbitrary  sonnd,  that  yon  mean  him 
rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him, 
when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with 
a  certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

^^  In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  ani- 
mal infers  some  fact  beyond  what  immediately  strikes 
his  senses ;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded 
on  past  experience,  while  the  creature  expects  from 
the  present  object  the  same  consequences  which  it  has 
always  found  in  its  observation  to  result  from  similar 
objects. 

"  Again,  it  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 
reasoning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must 
follow  like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will 
be  always  regular  in  its  operations.  *  For  if  there  be 
in  reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  surely 
lie  too  abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect 
understandings ;  since  it  may  well  employ  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  of  a  philosophic  genius  to  discover 
and  observe  them.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided 
in  these  inferences  by  reasoning ;  neither  are  children ; 
neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their  ordinary 
actions  and  conclusions ;  neither  are  philosophers  them- 
selves, who  in  all  the  active  parts  of  life,  are  in  the 
main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by 
the  same  maxims.  Nature  must  have  provided  some 
other  principle,  of  more  ready  and  more  general  use 
and  application,  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  immense 
consequence  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  eflfects  from 
causes  be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  reasoning 
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and  argomentatibii.  Were  this  doubtful  with  regard 
to  man,  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard 
to  the  brute  creation ;  and  the  conclusion  being  once 
firmly  established  in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, from  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  that  it  ought 
to  be  universally  admitted  without  any  exception  or 
reserve.  It  is  custom  alone  which  engages  ftninMJa^ 
from  every  object  that  strikes  their  senses,  to  infer  its 
usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imagination,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  conceive  the  other,  in 
that  particular  manner  which  we  term  hdief.  No 
other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation,  in  idl 
the  higher  as  well  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive  beii^ 
which  faU  under  our  notice  and  observation. 

"  But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their 
knowledge  from  observation,  there  are  also  many 
parts  of  it  which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand 
of  nature,  which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity 
they  possess  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which  they 
improve  little  or  nothing  by  the  longest  practice  and 
experience.  These  we  denominate  Inatmcta^  and  are 
so  apt  to  admire,  as  something  very  extraordinary  aad 
inexplicable  by  all  the  disquisitions  of  human  under- 
standing. But  our  wonder  will  perhaps  cease  or  di- 
minish when  we  consider  that  the  experimental  reasoi>> 
ing  itself  which  we  possess  inoommon  vitfa  busts,  and 
on  which  the  whole  oonduct  of  life  depends,  is  nothing 
but  a  species  of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts 
in  us  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  operatioiis 
is  not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or  comparison  of 
ideas  as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet  still  it 
is  an  instinct,  which  teaches  man  to  avoid  the  fire ;  as 
much  as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  exact- 
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ness,  the  art  of  incnbatioii,  and  the  whole  economy  and 
order  of  its  nursery." 

Should  these  quotations  from  Mr.  Hume  appear 
prolix,  we  must  again  remark,  that  we  write  for  the 
uninitiated  in  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  mental  physiology.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  optional 
not  to  enter  upon  such  a  matter,  but  the  subject  of 
modem  philosophy  once  broached,  the  plain,  positive 
eonnection  of  the  doctrines  which  lead  the  one  to  the 
other,  must  be  clearly  stated,  so  that  the  mark  may  be 
distinctly  perceived,  by  which  the  tenets  of  the  Scotch 
Mxkd  German  schools  of  philosophy  unite  with  those  of 
Mr.  Hume  and  his  predecessors.  That  Mr.  Hume  may 
have  gathered  widely  we  do  not  gainsay,  it  was  not 
only  a  right,  it  was  a  duty.  He  was  evidently  led  to 
adopt  the  views  he  pleaded,  from  deep  and  profound 
contemplation,  united  with  much  reading.  His  classifi- 
cation of  ideas  according  to  Resemblance,  Contiguity, 
Causation,  and  Contrariety,  being,  therefore,  taken 
from  the  great  book  in  which  Aristotle  studied,  the 
book  of  Nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Stagyrite  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Thomas  Brown. 
The  passage  quoted  from  Aristotle  is  explanatory  of 
the  process  by  which,  in  voluntary  reminiscence,  we 
endeavor  to  discover  the  idea  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
We  are  said  to  htmi  for  it  among  other  ideas,  either  of 
ofjecte  exiaiing  cat  present^  or  at  eome  former  time;  and 
from  ihei/r  reeemhUmce^  cani/raaiety^  and  corUiguity. 

The  coincidence  of  this  arrangement  with  that  of 
Mr.  Hume,  bestows  on  the  opinion  of  the  latter  a  real 
value,  that  of  arising,  as  it  were,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  modern 
philosopher  to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with  a  clas- 
sification that  had  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time  pre; 
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ceded  his  own.  But  we  believe  that  it  is  not  tlie  same 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  "  belief^"  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Hume.  Here  the  coincidence  of  the  views  of 
Hume  with  those  of  Bishop  Bntler  on  the  same  point 
is  remarkable,  and  as  the  ^  Analc^  "  of  the  divine  only 
anticipated  a  few  years  the  disquisitions  of  the  sceptic, 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hnme  aimed  at  striking  a  blow 
at  a  doctrine  obnoxious  to  him  by  admitting  the  belief 
in  order  the  more  certainly  to  educe  scepticism  there- 
from. The  words  of  Butler  are  to  the  following  effect : 
^^  When  we  determine  a  thing  to  be  probably  true, 
when  we  suppose  that  an^  event  has  or  will  come  to 
pass,  it  is  from  the  mind's  remarking  in  it  a  likeness  to 
some  other  event  which  we  have  observed  has  come  to 
pass.  And  this  observation  forms,  in  numberless  daily 
instances,  a  presumption,  opinion,  or  full  conviction 
that  such  an  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass,  according 
as  the  observation  is,  that  the  like  event  has  sometimes, 
most  commonly,  or  always,  so  far  as  our  observation 
reaches,  come  to  pass  at  like  distances  of  time  or  place, 
or  upon  like  occasions.  Hence  arises  the  belief,  that 
a  child  if  it  live  twenty  years  will  grow  up  to  the  sta- 
ture and  strength  of  a  man ;  that  food  will  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  its  life,  and  the  want  of  it  fi»* 
such  a  certain  number  of  days,  be  its  certain  destme- 
tion.  So,  likewise,  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  hopes 
and  fears  concerning  the  success  of  our  pursuits^  our 
expectations  that  others  will  act  so  and  so  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  our  judgment  that  such  actions  pro- 
ceed from  such  principles, — all  these  rely  upon  our  hav* 
ing  observed  the  like,  either  with  respect  to  ourselves 
or  to  others  f  and  again,  ^  As  in  the  scheme  of  the 
natural  world  no  ends  appear  to  be  accomplished 
without  means,  so  we  find  that  means  very  undesirable 
often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends  in  such  a  measwe 
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deorable  aa  greatly  to  overbalanoe  the  diBUgreeable- 
nesB  of  the  means.  And  in  cases  where  such  means 
are  conducive  to  such  ends,  it  is  not  reason,  but  expe- 
rience which  shows  ns  that  they  are  thus  conducive.'* 
Probably  in  both  sceptic  and  divine  there  may  be 
traeed  an  evident  connection  between  their  views  of 
belief  occasioned  by  experience  and  thence  transferred 
to  other  matters  which  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  con- 
Qeeted  with  the  Leibnitzian  doctrines  of  ^  pre-estab- 
lished harmony,^  and  that  of  "  sufficient  reason.'* 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  reproached  to  the  mat- 
ters of  fact  presented  by  Mr.  Hume,  since  they  constitut- 
ed not  only  natural  truths,  but  such  as  were  admitted 
«  orthodox.  And  yet  upon  this  bads  he  finds  means. 
to  undermine  the  value  of  all  rational  conclusions. 
This  he  effectuates  by  opposing  one  to  the  other  our 
natural  beliefe  and  our  rational  ones.  When  he  ad- 
mits ^^  belief  **  to  constitute  a  more  forcMe  degree  of 
feeling  than  fiction,  when  he  insists  upon  the  many 
minute  circumstances  which  are  required  in  order  that 
^  belief  should  be  established  in  the  mind,  since,'*  says 
Hume,  ^  we  believe,  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise," 
tins  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  ^^  sceptical  solution  ** 
of  the  difficulty.  And  yet  the  earnestness  of  his  ex- 
pressions has  sometimes  induced  Reid  to  quote  them  as 
bestowing  real  value  on  his  (Reid's)  doctrine  of  "  com- 
mon sense,"  as  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  philosophers. 
^'  Mr.  Hume,"  says  Beid,  "  saw  very  clearly  the  conse- 
quences of  the  ideal  theory  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and 
adopted  them  in  his  speculative  moments,  but  he  mn- 
didly  acknowledges,  that  in  the  common  business  of  life 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  believing  with 
the  vulgar."  (Beid.  Essay  VL  chap.  8.)  And  Dr.  Beid 
was  well  aware  of  the  purport  of  Hume's  disquisitions, 
and  as  we  shall  show  at  a  later  period,  even  abstained 
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from  admittiiig  with  Home  that  belief  was  merely  sen- 
sitive. Bnt  the  clear,  good  sense  of  Dr.  Reid  did  mis* 
take  the  real  fallacy,  which  we  conceive  to  be  that  of 
Hume,  although  Reid  did  not  follow  up  the  insight 
that  his  perspicacity  afforded  him.  ^  Mr.  Hnme^s  sys- 
tem,*^  says  Reid,  ^^  m  particular,  confounds  all  distinc* 
tion  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  their  ob- 
jects. When  he  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  memory,  the 
ideas  of  imagmation,  and  the  ideas  of  sense,  it  is  often 
impossible,  from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  to  know 
whether  by  those  ideas  he  means  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  or  the  objects  about  which  they  are  employed. 
And  indeed,  according  to  his  system,  there  is  no  dis- 
•tinction  between  the  one  and  the  other."  (Reid.  Bs^ 
say  I.  chap.  1.)  It  is  in  the  sense  of  this  observation 
of  Reid,  that  are  grounded  all  the  objections  we  diall 
make  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Hume,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  point  here  at  isnie, 
that  of  the  positive  value  of  our  "  beliefe,"  but  also 
against  his  doctrines  of  ^  causation  "  and  of  ^^  liberty  and 
necessity."  Mr.  Hume,  either  purposely  or  erroneously, 
we  believe,  confounds  the  unconditional,  absolute  laws 
of  animated  being,  with  the  conditional  phenom«ia 
that  proceed  from  it.  He  unites  here,  under  the  head 
of  beliefs  proceeding  from  experience  or  custom,  L 
e.,  beliefe  of  inference,  the  natural  impulsive  beliefe, 
which  constitute  the  intellectual  phenomena,  termed, 
by  Locke,  the  acts  of  the  mind,  which  Perception  re^ 
cognizes  as  distinct  and  simple  ideas,  when  it  considers 
them  as  objects,  but  of  which  Locke  says  we  can  form 
no  notion.  The  fallacy  of  confusion,  in  which  Mr. 
Hume  revels  so  luxuriantly,  renders  it  a  tedious  task 
to  unravel  the  knot  so  artfiiUy  knit.  The  phenomena 
of  animated  being,  as  well  in  man  as  in  brutes,  are  ac- 
companied with  certain  impulsive  acts,  which  are  only 
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to  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  termed  "  animality  ^  or 
"  irritability."  The  error  of  the  Cartesians,  in  denying 
that  bmtes  can  feel,  or  think,  or  infer,  was  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  general  distrust,  in  which  a  doctrine 
80  mnch  at  variance  with  the  most  simple  observation 
was  held.  The  spontaneous  beliefs,  or  instincts,  or  im- 
pulsive acts  of  animated  beiogs,  must,  therefore,  be 
classed  with  the  unconditional,  absolute  laws  of  animal 
life ;  and  to  increase  the  difficulty,  it  is  the  same  with 
that  peculiar  impulse  or  instinct,  or  intellectual  phenom- 
enon, termed  inference  or  judgment,  which,  however, 
requires  that  a  relation  of  some  kind  should  exisit,  in 
order  to  shoot  forth.  Now,  Mr.  Hxune  confounds  the 
impukive  belief  with  the  belief  from  inference  or  judg- 
ment. It  is  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
discrimination  becomes  requisite,  that  he  mixes  up  the 
whole  in  one  misshapen  mass  of  "beliefs  from  expe* 
rience,''  which  can  never  err,  since  they  are  from  nature, 
and  yet  with  which  Beason  is  often  at  variance,  and  so 
fortlu  Mr.  Hume,  after  clearly  pointing  out  the  anal- 
ogy that  exists  between  human  inference  and  animal 
inference,  takes  great  care,  even  in  these  conditional 
acts,  not  to  illustrate  the  evident  distinctions  that  exist ; 
they  are,  he  says,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  instinct,  that 
appears  spontaneously  in  brute  and  in  man,  and  so  he 
insinuates  that  their  nature  must  be  ''similar."  In 
short,  he  levels  indiscriminately  with  the  ground  all 
distinction,  not  only  between  the  belie&  which,  as  con- 
ditional, or  dependent  alone  on  the  mystery  of  animal 
life,  belong  to  the  absolute  laws  of  animated  being,  and 
the  conditional  belie&  which  are  the  objects  of  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  but  he  also  confounds  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  inference  of  the  brute  creation 
and  that  of  man.  With  him,  all  is  made  known  by 
e2q>erience,  and  this  is  sufficient.    He  owns  that  m&uf' 
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fiderU  obeervation  may  sometimes  make  us  belieye 
wrong,  but  then  he  answers  flippantly,  It  is  still  a  math 
ter  of  experience :  had  the  experience  been  soflident, 
the  belief  wonld  have  tallied  with  the  expwienoe. 
And  yet  this  gross  sophistry  has  so  long  passed 
current. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  and  deep  mystery  lies  hiddeni 
in  those  depths  of  the  intelleotnal  phenomena  of 
animated  being,  termed  intuitive  or  instinctive  be}iefi^ 
but  evidently  it  can  only  render  the  matter  more  dark 
than  it  is  if  we  confound  them  with  the  belie&  of  vakit- 
ence,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  equally  mysterioua 
Now  merely  as  a  subject  relating  to  natural  history,  it 
behooves  the  observer  to  attend  to  what  distinguishes 
the  phenomena,  and  not  to  confound  them  indiscrimi* 
nately.  But  Mr.  Hume  is  not  content  only  with  treats 
ing  so  difficult  a  matter  with  so  little  ceremony ;  he 
goes  still  farther,  and  insinuates,  or  rather  proclaims 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  instinctive  feeling  of  all  kinds  is 
merely  mechanical.  And  this  Mr.  Hume  considers  to 
be  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  mysterious  irst 
principles  termed  ^^nstincts.''  Here  Mr.  Hume  may 
be  reminded  of  his  own  opinion,  that  to  reason  fima 
our  ignorance  is  only  to  increase  the  obscurity. 

We  And  also  in  the  same  passages  ^^  experimental 
reasoning  ^  attributed  to  the  brute  creation,  and  intro- 
duced in  a  manner  that  might  induce  the  inattentive 
reader  to  suppose  that  there  really  existed  no  sound 
distinction  between  the  human  undeistanding  and 
^the  reasoning  which  we  possess  in  common  with 
beasts.'^  Had  Mr.  Hume  limited  his  scepticism  to  the 
mere  metaphysical  reasonings  of  his  time,  his  arguments 
would  certainly  bear  the  test  of  comparison,  but  he 
evidently  aims  at  something  higher,  he  aims  at  ex* 
perience  and  at  experimental  philosophy  in  the  first 
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sections  of  his  ^^  Inqtdry  ooncerning  the  Homaii  Under- 
standing."  He  proceeds,  it  is  tme,  by  hints,  and  con- 
tented with  the  advantages  of  position  which  the  Par- 
thian warfare  he  adopted  bestowed,  he  aims  more  at 
eflSecting  happy  hits,  than  at  advandng.  In  section 
12,  ^^  Of*  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy,"  it  is 
no  longer  the  ^^  experimental "  philosophy  that  is  called 
in  question,  but  the  ^^  ideal "  philosophy,  that  denied 
any  thing  external,  or  at  least  doubted  of  its  existence. 
Here  Mr.  Hume  insists  very  justly  on  the  natural  in- 
stinct or  propossession  which  carries  men  to  repose 
&iih  in  their  senses,  to  believe  that  the  house,  the 
table,  or  the  tree  they  perceive,  really  exists ;  but  these 
primary  instincts  of  nature  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  external  object  comes  in  con* 
tact  with  the  brain.  Contact  is  necessary  or  the  coor 
dition  in  some  senses,  but  in  vision  no  one  now  doubts 
that  really  external  objects  do  send  forth  images  in  all 
directions,  L  e.,  that  the  light  which  strikes  them  is  re- 
flected and  may  be  stamped  at  will  on  paper  by  the 
process  termed  photography.  The  primary  instincts 
of  nature,  says  Mr.  Hume,  know  nothing  of  these 
images,  and  if  they  exist,  ^  then  we  are  necessitated,  by 
reasoning,  to  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of 
nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.'^  But  Mr.  Hume  forgets  to 
say  that  it  was  owing  to  the  experimerOe  of  that  great 
philosopher,  Berkeley,  that  we  learned  that  from  our 
very  injGmcy  gradual  and  daily  experience  corrects  the 
primary  instincts  of  nature,  which,  though  they  ad* 
mit  a  firm  belief  in  external  objects,  and  are  fully  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  establishing  the  instinctive  certi- 
tude of  relative  existence,  are  by  no  means  competent 
judges  of  those  relations.  Therefore  the  following 
wdl-known  passage  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  which  he  attempts 
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to  upset  aU  certitdde  by  oppoBing  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  which  were  long 
considered  as  unanswerable,  has  now  become  by  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
writer  was  wanting  in  that  experience  of  things  to 
which  he  so  loudly  appeals.  ^^  This,'^  says  Mr.  Hume, 
^  is  a  topic  in  which  the  profounder  and  more  philo- 
sophical sceptics  will  always  triumph,  when  they  en- 
deavor to  introduce  a  universal  doubt  into  all  sub- 
jects of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do  you  fol- 
low the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they 
say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or 
sensible  image  is  Ae  external  object  Doyoudisdaim 
this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational 
opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations 
of  something  external  ?  Tou  here  depart  £rom  your 
natural  propensities  and  more  obvious  sentiments, 
and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can 
never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  experience 
to  prove  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any 
external  objects." 

Another  objection  consists  in  the  doubts  concern* 
ing  the  real  nature  of  the  so  termed  primary  qualities 
of  objects,  such  as  figure,  extension,  weight,  and  even 
qualities  termed  secondary,  such  as  hard,  soft,  cold, 
white,  black,  which  were  said  to  have  no  existence  in 
the  objects  themselves,  but  to  be  merely  perceptions 
of  the  mind.  This  doctrine,  which  indeed  constituted 
the  main  column  c^  the  ideal  system,  which  admitted 
the  mind  alone  as  the  cause  of  all  the  qualities:  per^ 
ceived  by  the  senses,  and  not  the  object  itself^ — ^thia 
doctrine,  which  is  now  replaced  by  the  plain  matter  of 
fact,  i.  e.,  by  the  conditions  required  for  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  phenomena,  was  indeed,  in  the  days  of  Idx. 
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Hume,  a  field  of  oonstant  triumph  for  the  sceptic 
Therefore  Mr.  Hume  appeared  justified  in  conclading 
^  that  the  first  philosophical  objectioii  to  the  evidence 
of  sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  con- 
sists in  this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural 
instinct,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  if  referred  to  reason, 
is  contrary  to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same  time 
carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  im* 
partial  inquirer.  The  second  objection  goes  farther, 
and  represents  this  opinion  as  contrary  to  reason ;  at 
least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  reason,  liiat  all  sensible 
qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  object.*^  Now  all 
these  declamations  of  the  sceptic  lose  their  value  if 
metaphysical  explanations  are  given  up,  if  the  simple, 
positive  fact,  the  precise  conditions,  are  pointed  out 
alone.  But  really  ^  the  infinite  divisibility  of  exten- 
sion ^ — ^  a  real  quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite 
quantity,  containing  quantities  infinitely  less  than  itself, 
and  so  on  in  mfimbu/m^  were  doctrines  well  calculated 
to  shock  the  clear  and  natural  principles  of  human 
reason.  Such  doctrines  might  well  draw  down  on 
themselves  the  animadversion  of  the  sceptic,  especially 
as  Mr.  Hume,  with  apparent  candor,  admits  that  ^^  the 
Fyrrhonian  cannot  expect  that  his  philosophy  will 
have  any  constant  influence  on  the  mind,  or  if  it  had^ 
iSbsat  its  influence  would  be  beneficial  to  society.  On 
the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will  acknowl- 
edge any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must  perish  were 
his  prindples  universally  and  steadily  to  prevail. 
Nature  is  always  too  strong  for  principle;''  and  as, 
moreover,  he  clearly  exposes  the  real  cure  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  The  great  subverter  of  Pyrrhonism  or 
the  excessive  prindples  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  em- 
ployment, and  the  occupations  of  common  life."  Mr. 
Hume,  therefore,  adapting.  Protean-like,  his  language 
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to  the  various  positions  of  the  question,  avoids  in  a 
manner  the  grasp  of  his  adveraaries,  whilst  he  carries 
out  at  the  same  time  his  own  aim,  that  of  bewildering 
the  contemplative  mind  with  an  artfnl  display  of  the 
contradiction  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of  thine& 
For  tlus  i-eason  we  mtist  be  excused  for  iuBBting  ^ 
giving  detached  passages,  and  for  viewing  irom  isolat> 
ed  points,  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines,  which  we  include 
under  three  heads:  1.  The  inquiry  into  the  human 
understanding  with  which  we  are  now  occupied;  2. 
His  doctrine  of  cause  and  ejffect,  *^  of  the  idea  of  ne- 
ccRsary  connection,"  and  ^  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,^ 
to  which  we  shall  briefly  refer  in  the  following  pages ; 
and  8.  Hia  natural  history  of  religion,  which  will  be- 
come an  important  subject  of  consideration  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  which  treats  of  divine  Faith. 
The  connection  existing  between  the  2d  and  3d  divisions 
of  the  scheme  entered  upon  by  Hume  with  undoubted 
talent,  will  necessitate  our  abbreviating  in  this  section 
what  will  be  more  fully  examined  in  the  2d  part  of  our 
work.  It  is  on  the  important  subject  of  the  human 
understanding  that  Mr.  Hume,  as  we  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  pages,  so  carefully  forms  one  intricate 
mass  of  all  the  principles  that  a  candid  inquirer  ought 
to  distinguish  with  the  greatest  care. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  point  on  which  Mr. 
Hume  insists  unce^asingly,  is  the  real  positive  value  of 
our  primary  "  beliefe,"  especially  in  the  instinctive  be- 
lief that  we  have  in  the  existence  of  external  objects 
and  in  their  qualities  as  something  inherent  to  those 
objects.  On  what  grounds,  it  may  therefore  be  asked, 
is  it  asserted  that  Hume  admits  that  Mind  alone  exists  ? 
This  assertion  is,  in  fact,  only  grounded  on  the  general 
admission  by  Mr.  Hume  of  the  validity  of  the  tenets  of 
the  ideal  philosophy,  an  admission  which  may  be  irom- 
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cci;  and  2d,  on  liis  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  in 
referring  the  certitude  of  things  to  mere  "  belief  ^  Now, 
as  Hume  insists  on  belief  being  a  mere  fedmg  that  is 
the  result  of  custom,  and  as  feeling  is  in  fact  a 
mental  operation,  being  a  kind  of  emotion,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  sceptic  may,  on  those  grounds,  appear 
to  lean  towards  the  ideal  philosophy.  We  have 
already  given  the  passage  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  which 
Seid  refers  several  times  whilst  reiterating  the  quota- 
tion, in  which  the  sceptic  philosopher,  after  pointing 
out  our  natural  beliefs  in  external  objects,  continues, 
"but  this  uniyersal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men 
is  soon,  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception.''  Now,  is  it  not 
evident  as  the  phrase  stands,  that  in  thus  pur- 
posely opposing  the  qualification  of  "slightest"  to 
a  "universal  and  primary  opinion,"  Mr.  Hume  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  believer,  even  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  in  that  philosophy.  He  opposes,  it  is 
true,  the  ideal  philosophy  to  the  universal  belie&,  but 
in  so  doing  he  merely  aims,  we  believe,  at  indicating  the 
views  of  the  day  termed  ratioTud  views,  in  order  to  op- 
pose them  to  the  Tiatural  view.  Reid,  who  teUs  us 
(Essay  VI.  chap.  Y,)  that  "  Mr,  Hume  hath  adopted 
Bishop  Berkeley's  arguments  against  the  existence  of 
Matter,  and  thinks  them  unanswerable,"  grounds  this 
view  of  the  opinions  of  Hume  on  the  above  cited  pas* 
sage,  and  the  proof  that  it  can  be  taken  from  no  other 
part  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  is  found  in  what  Reid 
adds  respecting  this  passage,  which,  says  Reid,  "  is  all 
I  have  found  in  Mr.  Hume's  writings  upon  this  point." 
Now,  in  the  said  passage,  which  we  have  already  given 
in  full,  the  part  belonging  in  reality  to  Mr.  Hume  is 
the  scepticism  that  he  causes  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
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by  the  artful  maimer  in  which  he  disposes  the  opimons 
generally  admitted,  so  as  t  >  give  the  greatest  possible 
effect  to  the  contradictions  existing  between  the  vnl- 
gar  and  the  learned  man.  When  Home  says,  ^no 
man  who  reflects  ever  doubted  that  the  existences 
which  we  consider,  when  we  say  ^ia  hovse^  and  that 
tree,  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
fleeting  copies  and  representations  of  other  existences 
which  remain  uniform  and  independent,'^  can  he  be 
considered  as  '^  believing  himself  to  be  nothing  but  a 
train  of  ideas  and  impressions,''  as  Reid  says  he  does  2 
We  refrain  from  entering  into  any  considerations  re« 
specting  the  images  which  reflect  visible  objects,  and 
which  Reid  deemed  himself  authorized  to  deny,  be* 
cause,  in  audition,  olfaction,  and  taction,  the  sensation 
occurs  without  any  such  image.  We  limit  our  ob- 
servations to  the  main  fact,  and  maintain  that  the  divi- 
sion  given  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  of  which  Beid  says,  ^  in 
this  division,  to  my  great  humiliation,  I  find  myself 
classed  with  the  vulgar,"  does  not  contain  Hume's 
opinion  on  the  human  understanding,  but  Hume's  en- 
deavors  to  entangle  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  the 
meshes  of  Scepticism. 

The  doctrine  of  "  belief"  may  more  truly  be  said  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  sceptic  writer,  but  of  belief  as  a 
mere  feeling,  and  as  proceeding  much  more  &om  our 
sensitive  than  from  our  rational  nature.  We  shall  see 
that  Beid,  although  professing  the  doctrines  of  ^^  com- 
mon sense  "  and  of  the  immediate  perception  of  the  ob- 
ject by  the  mind  without  any  intermediary,  did  not 
accept  that  position  of  Mr.  Hxmie.  Reid  admits  other 
grounds  of  belief  besides  the  evidence  of  sense,  but  be^ 
lief  itself,  ^^  which  nature  produces  by  means  of  the 
senses,  we  call  jperoqption.  The  feeling  which  goes 
along  with  the  perception,  we  call  sensation."    This 
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cystinetion,  whicli  "  reqnii-es  a  degree  of  attention  which 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  vulgar,  and  is  even  rarely 
fonnd  in  philosophers/'  is  of  too  minute  a  kind  to  find 
place  when  one  considers  what  Hume  termed  a  ^^  be- 
lief or  a  feeling  resulting  fi^om  "  experience.^  Thus, 
**  we  learn,'*  he  says,  *Hhe  influence  of  our  will  from  ex- 
perience alone.  And  experience  only  teaches  us  how 
one  event  constantly  follows  another,  without  instruct- 
ing us  in  the  secret  connection  which  binds  them  to- 
gether, and  renders  them  inseparable."  Here  we  find 
exposed  in  a  few  words  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  well- 
known  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  concerning  our  hdief  in 
Causation.  Experience  teaches  us  that  when  we  will,  a 
result  ensues,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  all  we 
know  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  given  phenomenon  pre- 
cedes some  other  given  phenomenon  that  follows. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  respecting  Mr.  Hume's 
doctrines  concerning  the  human  understanding,  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  the  confusion  caused  by 
confounding  ultimate  conditions  or  unconditional  laws, 
such  as  the  phenomena  of  life,  dependent  on  life  alone, 
and  the  conditional  or  relative  belie&  which  arise  when, 
a  certain  impulsive  mental  phenomenon  occurring,  ob- 
jects are  compared,  and  judgment  ensues.  But  in  the 
doctrine  of  Causation,  of  Power,  and  Agency,  we  are 
standing  on  metaphysical  ground,  the  vantage  of  which 
Mr.  Hume  knew  well  how  to  employ.  It  is  with  power 
as  with  motion.  They  are,  perhaps,  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  be  that  as  it  ma}'-,  motion,  it  is  well  known, 
was  denied  from  the  very  dawn  of  sophistry,  (not  to 
say  philosophy,)  because  it  could  not  be  understood  or 
explained ;  and  thence  the  well-known  proof  of  motion 
given  by  the  philosopher,  who,  being  asked  what  mo- 
tion was,  moved  some  steps  forward.  Now,  Causation 
is  the  very  act  itself,  and  cannot  be  separated  so  as  to 
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constitate  any  clear  definition.  Therefore,  when 
aptly  observes,  ^^  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many 
things  perfectly  understood,  and  of  which  we  have 
dear  and  distinct  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  lin- 
eally defined.  No  man  ever  attempted  to  define  mag- 
nitude, yet  there  is  no  word  whose  meaning  is  more 
distinctly  or  more  generally  understood.  We  cannot 
give  a  logical  definition  of  thought,  of  duration,  of  num- 
ber, or  of  motion,^' — ^he  expresses  a  truth  universally  ad- 
mitted ;  but  does  it  ensue  that  such  notions  are  inde* 
pendent  of  experience?  Even  the  phenomena  of 
Thought,  90  impnMve,  so  inatinctive  as  they  axe,  and 
which  depend  on  animated  life  alone  for  existence, 
are,  neverUiele*,  made  known  by  experience.  It  fe 
only  by  appealing  to  every  man's  experience  that  the 
universality  of  consciousness  can  obtain  as  a  first  priur 
ciple.  It  is  because  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  beUef 
that  it  has  acquired  the  high  rank  it  occupies  in  the 
mental  phenomena.  Much  less  can  the  notions  of  du- 
ration, of  number,  and  of  motion,  be  separated  from  ex- 
perience. The  instinctive,  impulsive  belief  in  relative 
existence,  that  appears  to  accompany  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  animated  life,  is  not  wanting  in  man,  but  the 
nature  of  the  relation  is  evidently  a  matter  of  ei^)e- 
rience.  To  this  point  we  shall  revert  at  a  later  period ; 
we  must  at  present  expose  the  views  of  Mr.  Hume  on 
cause  and  effect  in  his  own  words :  ^^  When  any  natural 
object  or  event  is  presented,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by 
any  sagacity  or  penetration,  to  discover  or  even  conjec- 
ture, without  experience,  what  event  will  result  from  it> 
or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond  that  object  which  is  im- 
mediately present  to  the  memory  and  senses.  Even  after 
one  instance  or  experiment,  where  we  have  observed 
a  particular  event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  form  a  general  role,  pr  foretell  what  will 
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happen  in  like  cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  un- 
pardonable temerity  to  judge  of  the  whole  course  of 
nature  from  one  single  experiment,  however  accurate 
or  certain.  But  when  one  particular  species  of  events 
has  always,  in  all  instances,  been  conjoined  with  an- 
other, we  make  no  longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  one 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  other,  and  of  employing 
that  reasoning  which  can  alone  assure  us  of  any  matter 
of  feet  or  existence.  We  then  call  one  object  Cause ; 
the  other,  Effect.  We  suppose  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  them;  some  power  in  the  one  by 
which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  and  operates 
with  the  greatest  certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  con- 
nection among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar 
instances  which  occur  of  the  constant  conjunction  of 
these  events ;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by 
any  one  of  these  instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible 
lights  and  positions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  different  from  every  single  instance, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  similar ;  except  only 
that  after  a  repetition  of  similar  instances,  the  mind  is 
carried  by  habit,  upoa  the  appearance  of  one  event, 
to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it 
will  exist.  This  connection,  therefore,  which  we  feel 
in  the  mind,  this  customary  transition  of  the  imagina- 
tion from  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sen- 
timent or  impression,  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection.  Nothing  farther  is  in 
the  case.  Contemplate  the  subject  on  all  sides,  you 
will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that  idea.  .  .  .  When 
we  say,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  with 
another,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  con- 
nection in  our  thought,  and  given  rise  to  this  inference, 
by  which  they  become  proofe  of  each  other's  existence, 
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a  coDclnsioii  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but 
which  seems  founded  on  sufficient  evidence.  Nor  will 
its  evidence  be  weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of 
the  understanding,  or  sceptical  suspicion  concerning 
every  conclusion  which  is  new  and  extraordinary.  No 
conclusions  can  be  more  agreeable  to  scepticism  than 
such  as  make  discoveries  concerning  the  weakness  and 
narrow  limite  of  human  reason  and  capacity. 

^^  And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the 
surprising  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  understand- 
ing than  the  present  ?  For,  surely,  if  there  be  any  re- 
lation among  objects,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  per- 
fectly, it  is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  On  this  are  founded 
all  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  or  existence. 
By  means  of  it  alone  we  attain  any  assurance  concern* 
ing  objects  which  are  removed  from  the  present  testi* 
mony  of  our  memory  and  senses.  The  only  immediate 
utility  of  all  sciences  is  to  teach  us  how  to  control  and 
regulate  future  events  by  their  causes.  Our  thoughts 
and  inquiries  are,  therefore,  every  moment  employed 
about  this  relation.  Tet  so  imperfect  are  the  ideas 
which  we  form  concerning  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except  what  is  drawn 
from  something  extraneous,  and  foreign  to  it.  Similar 
objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of  this  we 
have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience,  there^ 
fore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  direct  followed  by 
another^  and  where  aU  the  otjecta  aimnla/r  to  thef/ret  a/re 
followed  hy  objects  svmMar  to  the  second.  Or  in  other 
words,  where  if  the  first  object  had  not  been,  the  second 
never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause  always 
conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  tradition,  to  the  idea 
of  the  effect.  Of  this  also  we  have  experience.  We 
may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  an«- 
other  definition  of  cause,  and  call  it  cm  object  foQowed 
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hy  (mother^  mid  whoae  a/ppearcmce  always  conmeys  the 
thcmgkt  to  that  other.  Bat  thongh  both  these  defini- 
tions be  drawn  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause, 
we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any 
more  perfect  definition,  which  may  point  out  that  cir- 
cumstance in  the  cause  which  gives  it  a  connection 
with  the  effect.  We  have  no  idea  of  this  connection, 
nor  even  any  distinct  notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to 
know,  when  we  endeavor  at  a  conception  of  it.  "We 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is  the 
cause  of  this  particular  sound.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean  that  this  vibra- 
tion is  followed  by  this  sound,  and  that  all  similar 
vibrations  have  been  followed  by  similar  sounds,  or 
tiiat  this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  sound,  and  that 
upon  the  appearance  of  one,  the  mind  anticipates  the 
senses,  and  forms  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other. 
According  to  these  explications  and  definitions,  the  idea 
of  power  is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  cause^  and  both 
have  a  reference  to  an  effect,  or  some  other  event  com- 
monly conjoined  with  the  former.  When  we  consider 
the  unhnown  circumstance  of  an  object  by  which  the  de- 
gree or  quantity  of  its  effect  is  fixed  and  determined,  we 
call  that  its  j^ower.  And  accordingly  it  is  allowed  by  all 
philosophers  that  the  effect  is  the  measure  of  the  power. 
But  if  they  have  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is  in  itself,  why 
could  they  not  measure  it  in  itself?  The  dispute 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  ite  velocity 
or  the  square  of  its  velocity, — ^this  dispute,  I  say,  needed 
not  to  be  decided  by  comparing  its  effects  in  equal  or 
unequal  times,  but  by  a  direct  mensuration  and  com- 
parison. 

"  As  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  Force,  Power, 
Energy,  &c.,  which  everywhere  occur  in  common  con- 
versations, as  well  as  in  philosophy,  that  is  no  proof 
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that  W6  are  acquainted,  in  any  instance,  with  the  con- 
necting principle  between  canse  and  effect,  or  can  ac- 
count ultimately  for  the  production  of  one  thing  by 
another.  These  words,  as  commonly  used,  have  very 
loose  meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are 
very  uncertain  and  confiised.  No  animal  can  put  ex- 
ternal bodies  in  motion  without  the  sentiment  of  a 
nieue  or  endeavor ;  and  every  animal  has  a  Bentiment 
or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  blow  of  an  external  ob- 
ject that  is  in  motion.  These  sensations,  which  are 
merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  can,  a  priori^  draw 
no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, and  to  suppose  that  they  have  some  such  feelings 
whenever  they  transfer  or  receive  motion.  With  re- 
gard to  energies,  which  are  exerted  without  our  annex- 
ing to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we 
consider  only  the  constant  experienced  conjunction  of 
the  events,  and  as  we  fed  a  customary  connection  be- 
tween the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects; 
as  nothing  is  moi*e  usual  than  to  apply  to  external 
bodies  every  internal  sensation  which  they  occasion. 
Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  t^  which  j/roohwee  any 
thing,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  producmg  is  synony- 
mous to  Causing.  In  like  manner,  if  a  cause  be  defined 
that  hy  which  cmy  thing  exists,  this  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  For  what  is  meant  by  these  words,  by 
which  f  Had  it  been  said  that  a  cause  is  that  after 
which  any  thing  constantly  exists,  we  should  have  un- 
derstood the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know 
of  the  matter.  And  this  constancy  forms  the  very  es- 
sence of  necessity,  nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it." 

It  fared  with  this  doctrine  of  Causation  and  Neces- 
sity of  Mr.  Hume,  as  with  that  of  ^'  belief  considered 
as  feeling  proceeding  from  experience,  and  constituting 
at  once  the  starting-point  and  issue  of  the  human  um- 
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derstandinfi^.  At  first  all  were  nnaiiiinoxis  in  condemn- 
ing  it,  but  it  courted  and  supported  investigation,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  admitted  for  a  time  that  the 
notion  of  Gaosation  was  quite  untenable,  until  Reid 
took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  the  world  as  an  intuitive, 
instinctive  belief  The  dismay  produced  by  the  bold 
assertion  of  Hume,  was  not  diminished  by  the  feujt  of 
its  having  been  less  forcibly  presented  by  Hobbes.  It 
was  a  peremptory  denial  of  the  rdgning  doctrine,  that 
of  Leibnitz,  which  admitted  myriads  of  myriads  of 
active  causes,  which  were  thus  completely  extermi- 
nated  "  at  one  fell  swoop."  This  doctrine  of  Leibnitz, 
which  replaced  the  ^  occult  causes  "  of  the  schoolmen, 
not  only  admits  of  a  mysterious  Imk  between  the  cause 
«nd  the  effect,  but  is  grounded  upon  the  notion  of 
Causality — each  monad  being  an  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent cause  in  virtue  of  the  creation.  This  internal 
force  of  the  monad  was  thus  a  law  of  the  thing's  own 
nature.  Now,  the  reducing  of  such  a  doctrine  to  the 
mere  uniformities  of  succession,  as  made  known  by  ex- 
perience,  appeared  at  first,  as  usually,  to  be  a  hot-bed 
of  atheism ;  whilst^  in  fact,  it  was  merely  reducing  the 
thing  to  the  plain  conditions  of  the  phenomena,  which 
certainly  constitutes  the  best  way  of  proceeding,  al- 
though it  is  no  less  certain  that  unless  some  hypothesb 
be  acted  on — ^unless  some  ^^  anticipation "  be  adopted, 
human  knowledge  would  never  go  beyond  the  surface. 
It  is  Beason  that  revolts  at  being  condemned  never  to 
penetrate  into  the  nature  of  things  by  the  sceptical 
tenets  of  Mr.  Hume,  but  neither  Religion  nor  Bevelsr 
tion  is  thereby  impaired.  Indeed,  Monadology  con- 
stituted a  greater  encroachment  than  the  new  doctrine 
of  Causation.  The  sudstratum  or  materia  prima^  ad- 
mitted since  Plato  as  the  common  cause  of  all  the  meta- 
morphoses that  survene  in  matter  or  in  the  elements 
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which  it  constitTites,  was,  in  &ct,  more  derogatory  at 
the  Divine  Will  than  the  admisrion  that  all  we  know  ot 
Causation  is  the  constant  succession  of  the  phenom^ia. 
As  to  the  question  whether  the  notion  of  causation  is 
an  intuitive  belief,  or  whether  there  is  nothing  more  in 
it  than  antecedence  and  consequence,  all  we  can  say  on 
the  subject  is,  that  like  Motion  it  cannot  be  explained, 
but  must  be  perceived.  Perception  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
phenomenon  dependent  on  an  ultimate  law — ^that  ot 
animal  life;  but  to  consider  the  notion  of  Causation 
as  independent  of  experience,  which  is  nothing  eke 
than  causality  in  act,  appears  to  us  quite  untenable. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  at  once  proceed  to  state 
the  actual  views  taken  of  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  at 
the  present  day.  This  we  shall  do  in  quoting  the  words 
of  one  whose  opinion  may  be  considered  as  that  of  the 
positive  school  of  philosophy,  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill: 
^^  The  notion  of  Causation  is  deemed,  by  the  schools  ci 
metaphysics  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  moment,  to 
imply  a  mysterious  and  most  powerful  tie,  such  as  can- 
not,  or  at  least  does  not,  exist  between  any  phymcal 
fact  and  that  other  physical  fact  upon  which  it  is  in- 
variably consequent,  and  which  is  popularly  termed  its 
cause ;  and  thence  is  deduced  the  supposed  necessity 
of  ascending  higher  into  the  essences  and  inherent  con* 
stitution  of  things,  to  find  the  true  cause, — the  cause 
which  is  not  only  followed  by,  but  actually  prodaceB^ 
the  effect.  No  such  necessity  exists  for  the  purposes 
of  our  inquiry.  The  only  notion  of  a  cause  which  the 
theory  of  induction  requires,  is  such  a  notion  as  can 
be  gained  from  experience.  The  law  of  causation, 
which  is  the  mun  pillar  of  inductive  philosophy,  is  but 
the  familiar  truth,  that  invariability  of  succession  id 
found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  every  fact  in 
nature  and  some  other  fact  which  has  preceded  it ;  in- 
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dependently  of  all  consideration  respecting  the  ultimate 
mode  of  production  of  phenomena,  and  of  every  other 
question  regarding  the  nature  of  ^Things  in  them- 
selves.' 

^^  Between  the  phenomena,  then,  which  exist  at  any 
instant,  and  the  phenomena  which  exist  at  the  succeed- 
ing instant,  there  is  an  invariable  order  of  succession ; 
and  as  we  said  in  speaking  of  the  general  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature,  this  web  is  composed  of  separate 
fibres ;  this  collective  order  is  made  up  of  particular 
sequences,  obtaining  invariably  among  the  separate 
parts.  To  certain  facts,  certain  feu^ts  always  do,  and,  as 
we  believe,  always  will  succeed.  The  invariable  ante- 
cedent is  termed  the  cause ;  the  invariable  consequent, 
tlie  effect.  And  the  universality  of  the  law  of  causa- 
tion consists  in  this,  that  every  consequent  is  connected 
in  this  manner  with  some  particular  antecedent.  Upon 
the  universality  of  this  truth  depends  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  inductive  process  to  rules.  The  un- 
doubted assurance  we  have  that  there  is  a  law  to  be 
found,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  find  it,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  canons  of  the  Inductive  Logic  derive 
their  validity.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  between  a  conse* 
quent  and  one  single  antecedent,  that  this  invariable 
sequence  subsists.  It  is  usually  between  a  consequent 
and  the  sum  of  several  antec^ents ;  the  concurrence 
of  them  all  being  requisite  to  produce,  that  is,  to  be 
certain  of  being  followed  by,  the  consequent.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  very  common  to  single  out  one  only  of  the 
antecedents  under  the  denomination  of  a  Cause,  calling 
the  others  merely  Conditions.  The  real  cause  is  the 
whole  of  these  antecedents ;  and  we  have,  philosophi- 
oaUy  speaking,  no  right  to  give  tiie  name  of  cause  to 
one  of  them,  exclusively  of  the  others.  In  practice, 
that  particular  condition  is  usually  styled  the  cause, 
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whose  share  in  the  matter  is  superficially  the  most  con 
BpicnonSy  or  whose  reqnisiteness  to  the  production  of 
the  e£fect  we  happen  to  be  iuflisting  upon  at  the  mo* 
ment  All  effscts  are  connected,  by  the  law  of  causa- 
tion, with  some  set  of  positive  conditions ;  n^ative 
ones,  it  is  true,  being  almost  always  required  in  addi* 
tion.  In  other  words,  every  £sict  or  phenomenon  which 
has  a  beginning,  invariably  arises  when  some  certain 
combination  of  positive  facts  exists,  provided  certain 
other  positive  facts  do  not  exist.  Since,  then,  mankind 
are  accustomed  with  acknowledged  propriety,  so  fiur  as 
the  ordinances  of  language  are  concerned,  to  give  the 
name  of  cause  to  almost  any  one  of  the  conditions  of  a 
phenomenon,  or  any  portion  of  the  whole  number  arbi* 
trarily  selected,  wil^out  excepting  even  those  condition! 
which  are  purely  negative,  and  in  themselves  incapable 
of  causing  any  thing;  it  will  probably  be  admitted, 
without  longer  discussion,  that  no  one  of  the  conditions 
has  more  claim  to  that  title  than  another,  and  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  assemblage  of  all 
its  conditions.  The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speak* 
ing,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  conditions,  positive  and 
negative,  taken  together — ^the  whole  of  the  contingent 
cies  of  every  description,  which,  being  realized,  the 
consequent  invariably  follows.  The  negative  condi* 
tions,  however,  of  any  phenomenon,  a  special  enumer* 
ation  of  which  would  generally  be  very  prolix,  may  be 
all  summed  up  under  one  head,  namely,  the  absence  oi 
preventing  or  counteracting  causes.  In  most  cases  of 
causation,  a  distinction  is  commonly  drawn  between 
something  which  acta  and  some  other  thing  which  la 
acted  upon,  between  an  agent  and  a  patient.  Those  who 
have  contended  for  a  radical  distinction  between  agent 
and  patient,  have  generally  conceived  the  agent  as  that 
which  causes  some  state  of  another  object  which  is  called 
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the.pationt.  But  the  distinction  vanishes  on  ezaminar 
tion,  or  is  found  to  be  simply  a  sort  of  logical  fiction,  for 
things  are  never  more  active  than  is  the  production  of 
those  phenomena  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  acted  upon. 
It  is  not  light  alone  which  is  the  agent  in  vision,  but 
light  coupled  with  the  active  properties  of  the  eye  and 
brain,  and  with  those  of  the  visible  object.  But  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  our  using  the  word  cause,  that  the  antecedent 
not  only  haa  always  been  followed  by  the  consequent^ 
but  that,  as  long  as  the  present  constitution  of  things 
endures,  it  always  will  be  so.  Night  is  not  a  cause,  nor 
even  a  condition  of  day.  We  may  define,  ther^ore, 
the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  antecedent  or  the 
concurrence  of  antecedents,  upon  which  it  is  invariably 
and  'un/>(mdttionalh/  consequent.  Invariable  sequence^ 
therefore,  is  not  synonymous  with  causation,  unless  the 
sequence,  besides  being  invariable,  is  unconditional. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  in  a  given  orbit  round  the 
sun,  is  a  series  of  changes  which  follow  one  another  as 
antecedents  and  consequents,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  while  the  sun's  attraction  and  the  force  with  which 
the  earth  tends  to  advance  in  a  direct  line  through 
space,  continue  to  coexist  in  the  same  quantities  as  at  pres- 
ent. But  vary  either  of  the  causes,  and  the  unvarying 
succession  of  motions  would  cease  to  take  place.  The 
series  of  the  earth's  motions,  therefore,  though  a  case 
of  sequence  invariable  within  the  limits  of  human  ex* 
perience,  is  not  a  case  of  causation.  It  is  not  uncondi* 
tionaL  To  distinguish  these  conditionally  uniform  se- 
quences from  those  which  are  uniform  unconditionally ; 
to  ascertain  whether  an  apparently  invariable  antece- 
dent of  some  consequent  is  really  one  of  its  conditions, 
or  whether,  in  the  absence  of  that  antecedent,  the  effect 
would  equally  have  followed  from  some  other  portion 
of  the  circumstances,  which  are  present  whenever  it 
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occurs,  is  a  principal  part  of  the  great  problem  of 
Indaction. 

^^  Does  a  cause  always  staad  with  its  effect  in  the 
relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent?  Do  we  not 
often  say  of  two  simultaneous  facts  that  they  are  cause 
and  effect — as  when  we  say  that  fire  is  the  cause  of 
warmth,  the  sun  and  moisture  the  cause  of  vegetaticMi, 
and  the  like  ?  It  is  certain  that  a  cause  does  not  ne- 
cessarily perish  because  its  effect  has  been  produced ; 
the  two,  therefore,  do  very  generally  coexist;  and 
there  are  some  appearances,  and  some  common  expres* 
eions,  seeming  to  imply  not  only  that  causes  may,  but 
that  they  must^  be  contemporaneous  with  their  effects. 
Oeseante  ccmm^  ceeeat  et  effectnia^  (the  cause  ceaedng, 
the  effect  ceases  also,)  has  been  a  dogma  of  the  schools ; 
the  necessity  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  cause 
in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the  effect,  seems  to  have 
been  once  a  general  doctrine  among  philosophers.  Mr. 
Whewell  observes  that  Kepler's  numerous  attempts 
to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
mechanical  principles,  were  rendered  alK>rtive  by  his 
always  supposing  that  the  force  which  set  those  bodies 
in  motion  must  continue  to  operate,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  motion  which  it  at  first  produced.  Yet  there 
were  at  all  times  many  familiar  instances  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  this  supposed  axiom.  A  oov^  de  soleU 
(a  sun  stroke)  gives  a  man  a  brain  fever ;  will  the 
fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he  is  moved  out  of  the  sunshine  ? 
A  sword  is  run  through  his  body ;  must  the  sword  re- 
main in  his  body  in  order  that  he  may  continue  deadi 
A  ploughshare  once  made,  remains  a  ploughshare,  with- 
out  any  continuance  of  heating  and  hammering,  and 
even  idter  the  man  who  heated  and  hammered  it  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  which  forces  up  the  mercury  in  an  exhausted 
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tube  most  be  continued  in  order  to  sostain  it  in  the 
tube.  This  (it  may  be  replied)  is  because  another 
force  is  acting  without  intermission — ^the  force  of  grav- 
ity— ^which  would  restore  it  to  its  level,  unless  counter- 
poised by  a  force  equally  constant.  But  again,  a  tight 
bandage  causes  pain,  which  pain  will  sometimes  go  oft 
as  soon  as  the  bandage  is  removed.  The  illumination 
which  the  sun  diffuses  over  the  earth  ceases  when  the 
sun  goes  down. 

^^  The  solution  of  these  difficulties  will  be  found  in 
a  very  simple  dietinctioii.  The  conditions  which  ^ 
necessary  for  the  first  production  of  a  phenomenon, 
are  occasionally  also  necessary  for  its  continuance ;  but 
more  conunonly  ite  continuance  requires  no  conditions 
except  negative  ones.  Most  things,  once  produced, 
continue .  as  they  are,  until  something  changes  or  de- 
stroys them ;  but  some  require  the  permanent  presence 
of  the  agencies  which  produced  them  at  first.  These 
may,  if  we  please,  be  considered  as  instantaneous  phe- 
nomena, requiring  to  be  renewed  at  each  instant  by 
the  cause  by  which  they  were  at  first  generated.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  illumination  of  any  given  point  of  space 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  instantaneous  fact, 
which  perishes  and  is  perpetually  renewed  as  long  as 
the  necessary  conditions  subsist.  K  we  adopt  this  lan- 
guage, we  are  enabled  to  avoid  admitting  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause  is  ever  required  to  maintain  the 
effect.  We  may  say,  it  is  not  required  to  maintain 
but  to  reproduce  the  effect,  or  else  to  counteract  some 
force  tending  to  destroy  it  And  this  may  be  a  con- 
venient phraseology;  but  it  is  only  a  phraseology. 
The  fact  remains,  that  in  some  cases  (though  these  are 
A  minority)  the  continuance  of  the  conditions  which 
produced  an  effect  is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
l^e  effect. 
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^'  Ab  to  the  ulterior  qnestion,  whether  it  is  strictly 
necessary  that  the  cause,  or  assemblage  of  coniUtions^ 
should  precede,  by  ever  so  short  an  instant,  the  pro* 
dnction  of  the  effect,  (a  question  raised,  and  argued 
with  much  ingenuity  by  the  reviewer  of  Mr,  Whewell, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,)  we  think  the  question  an  un* 
important  one.  There  certainly  are  cases  in  which  the 
effect  follows  without  any  interval  perceptible  to  oup 
faculties;  and  when  there  is  an  interval,  we  cannot 
tell  by  how  many  intermediate  links,  imperceptible  to 
us,  that  interval  may  really  be  filled  up.  But  even 
granting  that  an  effect  may  commence  simultaneously 
with  its  cause,  the  view  I  have  taken  of  causation  is  in 
no  way  practically  affected.  Whether  the  cause  and 
its  effect  be  necessarily  successive  or  not,  causation  is 
still  the  law  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Every 
thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause ;  what 
does  not  begin  to  exist  does  not  need  a  cause ;  what 
causation  has  to  account  for  is  the  origin  of  phenomena, 
and  all  the  successions  of  phenomena  must  be  resolvable 
into  causation.  These  are  the  axioms  of  our  doctrine. 
If  these  be  granted  we  can  afford,  though  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so,  to  drop  the  words  antecedent  and 
consequent  as  applied  to  cause  and  effect.  I  have  no 
objection  to  define  a  cause,  the  assemblage  of  phenom- 
ena, which  occurring,  some  other  phenomenon  invariably 
commences  or  has  its  origin.  Whether  the  effect  coin- 
cides in  point  of  time  with,  or  immediately  follows,  the 
hindmost  of  its  conditions,  is  immaterial.  At  all  events 
it  does  not  precede  it;  and  when  we  are  in  doubt, 
between  two  coexistent  phenomena,  which  is  cause 
and  which  effect,  we  rightly  deem  the  question  solved 
if  we  can  ascertain  which  of  them  preceded  the  other. 

^^  There  exist  in  nature  a  number  of  Permanent 
Causes,  which  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  human 
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race  has  beea  in  existence,  and  for  an  indefinite  and 
probably  enormous  length  of  time  previous.  The  sun, 
the  earth,  and  planets,  with  their  various  constituents, 
air,  water,  and  the  other  distinguishable  substances, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  of  which  nature  is  made 
up,  are  such  Permanent  Causes.  These  have  existed, 
and  the  effects  or  consequences  which  they  were  fitted 
to  produce  have  taken  place  (as  often  as  the  other  con- 
ditions of  the  production  met)  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  experience.  But  we  can  give,  scientifically 
speaking,  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Permanent 
Causes  themselves.  Why  these  particular  natural 
agents  existed  originally,  and  no  others,  or  why  they 
are  commingled  in  such  and  such  proportions,  and  dis- 
tributed in  such  and  such  a  manner  throughout  space, 
is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  More  than  this ;  we 
can  discover  nothing  regular  in  the  distribution  itself; 
we  can  reduce  it  to  no  uniformity,  to  no  law.  There 
are  no  means  by  which,  from  the  distribution  of  these 
causes  or  agents  in  one  part  of  space,  we  could  con- 
jecture whether  a  similar  distribution  prevails  in 
another.  The  coexistence,  therefore,  of  Primeval  Causes, 
ranks,  to  us,  among  merely  casual  concurrences,  and  all 
those  sequences  or  existences  among  the  effects  of  several 
such  causes,  which,  though  invariable  while  those 
causes  coexist,  would,  if  the  coexistence  terminated, 
terminate  along  with  it,  we  do  not  class  as  cases  of 
causation  or  laws  of  nature;  we  can  only  calculate 
upon  finding  these  sequences  or  coexistences  where  we 
know,  by  direct  evidence,  that  the  natural  agents,  on 
the  properties  of  which  they  ultimately  depend,  are 
distributed  in  the  requisite  manner.  These  Permanent 
Causes  are  not  always  objects,  they  are  sometimes 
events,  that  is  to  say,  periodical  cycles  of  events,  that 
being  the  only  mode  in  which  events  can  possess  the 
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property  of  permanence.  Not  only,  for  instance,  is  the 
earth  itself  a  permanent  cause,  or  primitive  natoral 
agent,  but  the  earth's  rotation  is  so  too ;  it  is  a  cause 
which  has  produced,  from  the  earliest  period,  (by  the 
aid  of  other  necessary  conditions,)  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  many 
other  effects,  while  as  we  can  assign  no  cause  (except 
conjecturally)  for  the  rotation  itself,  it  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  a  primeval  cause.  All  phenomena  without 
exception  which  begin  to  exist,  except  the  primeval 
causes,  are  effects,  either  immediate  or  remote,  of  those 
primitive  facts,  or  some  combination  of  them. 

^^  Since  every  thing  which  occurs  in  the  universe  is 
determined  by  laws  of  causation  and  collocations  ci 
the  original  causes,  it  follows  that  the  coexistadces 
which  are  observable  among  effects,  cannot  be  them?- 
selves  the  subject  of  any  similar  set  of  laws,  distinct 
from  laws  of  causation.  Uniformities  there  are,  as 
well  of  coexistence  as  of  succession,  among  the  effects; 
but  these  must  in  all  cases  be  a  mere  result  either  at 
the  identity  or  of  the  coexistence  of  their  causes;  if 
the  causes  did  not  coexist,  neither  could  the  effects. 
And  these  causes  being  also  effects  of  prior  causes,  it 
follows  that  (except  in  the  case  of  effects  which  can  be 
traced  immediately  or  remotely  to  one  and  the  same 
cause)  the  coexistences  of  phenomena  can  in  no  case 
be  universal,  unless  the  coexistences  of  the  primeval 
causes  to  which  the  effects  are  ultimately  traceable,  can 
be  reduced  to  a  universal  law :  but  we  have  seen  that 
they  cannot.  There  are,  accordingly,  no  original  and 
independent — ^in  other  words,  no  unconditional  uni- 
formities of  coexistence  between  effects  of  different 
causes;  if  they  coexist,  it  is  only  because  the  causes 
have  casually  coexisted.  The  only  independent  and 
unconditional  coexistences  which  are  sufficiently  in- 
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variable  to  have  any  claim  to  the  character  of  laws, 
are  between  diflferent  and  mutually  independent  effects 
of  the  same  cause ;  in  other  words,  between  different 
properties  of  the  same  natural  agent." 

However  prolix  these  quotations  may  appear  to 
the  general  reader,  they  are  nevertheless  scarcely 
sufficient  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  present  views 
of  science  with  regard  to  causation.  The  most  positive 
result  derived  from  the  perusal  of  these  curtailed  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  will  be,  we  apprehend, 
the  conviction  that  in  Causation  the  difficulties  are  not 
surmounted  by  merely  repeating  with  Hume  that  all 
we  know  of  cause  and  effect  is  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence. It  may  appear  strange  that  Mr.  Stuart  Mill 
^ould  insist,  after  these  reflections,  upon  the  utility  of 
preserving  in  deductive  science  a  term  so  radically 
vicious  as  that  of  Causation,  since  the  exposition  of  the 
conditions  of  phenomena  constitutes  all  that  can  be 
realized.  His  motives  will  be  found  in  the  following 
quotations :  ^^  It  seems  desirable,  before  concluding,  to 
take  notice  of  an  apparent,  but  not  a  real  opposition 
between  the  doctrines  which  I  have  laid  down  respect- 
ing causation,  and  those  maintained  in  a  work  which  I 
hold  to  be  far  the  greatest  yet  produced  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Sciences,  M.  Comte's  Oov/ra  de  PhUoao- 
phis  Positive.  M.  Comte  asserts  as  his  first  principle, 
that  the  causes  of  phenomena  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  &culties,  and  that  all  which  is  accessible  to 
us  is  their  laws^  or  as  he  explains  the  term,  their  con- 
stant relations  of  succession  or  of  similarity.  Accord- 
ingly, M.  Comte  sedulously  abstains,  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  work,  from  the  use  of  the  word  Cause;  an 
example  which  I  have  not  foUowed,  for  reasons  which 
I  will  proceed  to  state.  I  most  fully  agree  with  M. 
Comte  that  ultimate^  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  metar 
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physicians,  efficient  causes,  which  are  conceived  as  not 
being  phenomena,  nor  perceptible  by  the  senses  at  all, 
are  radically  inaccessible  to  the  human  faculties,  and 
that  the  ^  constant  relations  of  succession  or  of  sbni- 
larity,'  which  exist  among  phenomena  themselves,  (not 
foi^tting,  so  far  as  any  constancy  can  be  traced,  their 
relations  of  coexistence,)  are  the  only  subjects  of 
rational  investigation.  When  I  speak  of  causatioUi  I 
have  nothing  in  view  other  than  those  constant  rela- 
tions ;  but  I  think  the  terms  causation,  and  cause  and 
effect,  important  to  be  preserved,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinctively  designating  one  class  of  those  relations, 
namely,  the  relations  of  succession,  which,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  are  unconditional;  as  contrasted  with  those 
which,  like  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  depend 
upon  the  existence  or  upon  the  coexistaice  of  oth^ 
antecedent  facts.  This  division  corresponds  to  the 
great  division  which  Mr.  Whewell  and  other  writes 
have  made  of  the  field  of  Science,  into  the  investigation 
of  what  they  term  the  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and  the 
investigation  of  causes — a  phraseology,  as  I  conceive, 
altogether  vicious,  insomuch  as  the  ascertainment  of 
causes,  such  causes  as  the  human  faculties  com  ascertain, 
namely,  causes  which  are  themselves  phenomena,  is 
therefore  merely  the  ascertainment  of  other  and  more 
universal  Laws  of  Phenomena.  And  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  revival,  on  English  soil,  of  the  doctrine,  (not 
only  refdted  by  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hume,  but 
given  up  by  their  great  rivals  Reid  and  Stewart,)  that 
effiderU  causes  are  within  the  reach  of  human  knowl- 
edge, as  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  has  been  aptly 
called  ^  the  peculiar  zest  which  the  spirit  of  reaction 
against  modem  tendencies  gives  to  ancient  absurdi- 
ties.' 

"  Yet  the  distinction  between  those  constant  rehir 
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tioiis  of  succession  or  coezistence  which  Mr.  Whewell 
terms  Laws  of  Phenomena^  aad  those  which  he  terms, 
as  I  do,  Laws  of  Causation,  is  grounded  (however  in- 
correctly eiq>ressed)  upon  a  real  difference.  And  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  disinclination  of  M. 
Comte  to  employ  the  word  Cause,  has  occasionally  led 
him  to  attach  less  importance  than  it  deserves  to  this 
great  distinction,  upon  which  alone,  I  am  convinced, 
die  possibility  redts  of  framing  a  rigorous  Canon  of  In- 
duction. Nor  do  I  see  what  is  gained  by  avoiding  this 
particular  word,  when  M.  Comte  is  forced,  like  other 
people,  to  speak  continually  of  ^e  properties  of  things, 
of  agents  and  their  action^  of  forces^  and  the  like ; 
terras  equally  liable  to  perversion,  and  which  are  par- 
tial and  iuadequate  expressions  for  what  no  word  that 
we  possess,  except  Cause,  expresses  in  its  fuU  generality. 
I  believe,  too,  that  when  the  ideas  which  a  word  is 
commonly  used  to  convey  are  overclouded  with  mysti- 
eism,  the  obscurity  is  not  likely  to  be  so  effectually  dis* 
peUed  by  abstaining  from  its  employment,  as  by  bring- 
kig  out  ^tofim  clearness  the  poVtion  of  r^ 
which  exists  in  the  various  cases  where  the  term  is 
most  £uniliarly  employed,  and  thereby  giving  a  legiti- 
mate satisfiaction  to  that  demand  of  the  intellect  which 
has  caused  the  term  to  remain  in  use.'' 

Li  addition  to  these  views  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  on 
the  ^^  Law  of  Causation,''  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
Student  to  his  valuable  summary  on  the  "  intermixture 
of  Effects,"  and  his  opinion  of  the  position  due  to  the 
"  Deductive  Method."  (See  A  System  of  Logic,  Vol. 
L,  Book  8d,  Ch.  x.,  xi.  pp.  520  and  seq.)  But  we  must 
at  once  remark,  that  on  one  important  point  our  views 
do  not  coincide  with  his.  This  point  is  respecting  the 
"  unconditionalness  "  of  what  are  termed  the  "  Perma- 
nent Causes."    On  this  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  al- 
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though  our  experience  is,  in  fact,  our  ordinary  guide, 
and  though  Causation  is,  we  believe,  a  belief  resulting 
from  our  experience,  yet  fiacts  are  not  wanting  which 
tend  to  prove  that  the  vm/xmdibUmal  or  necessary  oauaea 
were  once  very  diffsrent  from  what  they  now  appear  to 
be.  Let  that  period  be  recaUed  as  far  back  as  imagi- 
nation  can  stretch,  stiU  we  know  that  a  time  existed 
when  the  "  constancy  ^  of  those  causes  was  in  &ult. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire,  whether  Mr.  Hume  con- 
sidered himself  authorized  to  apply  the  results  of  our 
experience  to  the  preceding  state  of  tilings,  or  to  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  That  philosopher  maintains,  that  with 
reference  to  a  Cause  of  the  Universe,  we  can  conclude 
nothing,  because  it  is  a  singular  effect  We  have  no 
experience  that  such  effects  are  always  conjoined  with 
such  a  cause ;  nay,  the  cause  which  we  assign  to  this 
effect  is,  he  remarks,  a  cause  which  no  man  hath  seen, 
nor  can  see,  and,  therefore,  experience  cannot  inform  us 
that  it  has  ever  been  conjoined  with  any  effect  In 
short,  Mr.  Hume  maintains  that  once  priority  and  con- 
stant conjunction  is  all  that  can  be  conceived  m  the 
notion  of  a  cause,  a/ny  thing  may  be  the  cause  of  any 
thing.  Tins  latter  phrase  of  1^.  Hume's,  which  gave 
much  offence  to  Dr.  Beid,  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  an  author  whose  views  are  entirely  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Sceptic, — ^we  mean,  Bishop  Butier,  who, 
after  pointing  out  in  most  forcible  language  the  recip- 
rocal connection  of  things  which  extends  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  adds,  *^  and  things,  seemingly  the 
most  insignificant  imaginable,  are  perpetoaUy  obeerv- 
ed  to  be  necessary  conditions  of  other  things  of  the 
greatest  importance,  so  that  amy  one  (king  tohatever 
may^foT  onigTU  we  hnow  to  the  wnJbra/ry^  he  a  neoeeeary 
condition  to  amf  oQierT  Had  Mr.  Hume  followed  op 
as  consistentiy  his  own  doctrines,  which  deny  tiiat  oar 
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experience  can  be  applied  to  things  quite  distinct  from 
all  human  experience,  and  which  led  him  to  deny  that 
philosophy  can  reason  on  rational  grounds  respecting 
the  Deity, — ^had  he  followed  up  this  doctrine,  he  would 
never  have  broached  his  well-known  principle  of  Ne- 
cessity.   This  latter  he  conceives  as  a  belief  taught  by 
the  experience  we  have  of  the  constant  co^n^fwnclicm  of 
similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  from  one 
to  the  other.     "These  two  circumstances  form  the 
whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  ascribe  to  Matter." 
This  belief  Mr.  Hume  says,  is  not  su£Scient  for  the 
philosopher  to  judge  of  things  of  which  the  philosopher 
can  have  no  experience,  "  even  logical,"  and  yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  frame  for  himself  a  doctrine  of  necessity 
which  encompasses  the  whole  range  of  Nature.    Now, 
we  adopt  his  first  principle,  which  denies  that  human 
reason  can  possibly  form  any  adequate  notion  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  but  we  extend  the  same  principle  to  the 
order  of  things  which  Mr.  Hume  surreptitiously,  we 
believe,  considered  as  bound  to  follow  the  same  order 
of  succession  as  that  which  human  experience  points 
out.     The  principle  obtains,  we  would  say,  in  both 
cases,  or  in  neither.     If  human  experience  be  denied  as 
an  argument  to  the  philosopher,  it  cannot  avail  the  ne- 
cessarian.   The  remarks  applicable  to  Mr.  Hume  are 
not  applicable  to  the  theory  of  "  Unconditionalness  "  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill    This  latter  thinker,  in  using  that 
term,  to  which  we  would,  however,  object,  uses  it  as  a 
mere  condition  of  the  Deductive  Method,  having  al- 
ready   premised  the  following  conclusions    on  that 
point:  "The  only  sense  in  which  necessity  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  conclusions  of  any  scientific  investigar 
tion,  is  that  of  necessarily  following  from.some  assump- 
tion which  by  the  conditions  of  the  inquiry  is  not  to 
be  questioned.    In  this  relation,  of  course,  the  deriva- 
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tive  traths  of  every  deductive  science  must  stand  to 
the  inductions  or  assumptions  on  which  the  science  is 
founded,  and  which,  whether  true  or  untrue,  certain  or 
doubtful  in  themselves,  are  always  supposed  certain  &r 
the  purposes  of  the  particular  science.  And,  therefc^ 
the  conclusions  of  all  deductive  sciences  were  said  by  the 
ancients  to  be  necessary  propositions."  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Stuart  Mill  deduces  £rom  the  essence  of  any 
thing  a  "  Proprium  "  or  peculiar  property  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  definition,  when  from  those  properties  by 
means  of  the  Deductive  Method  necessary  conclusions 
are  admitted,  the  ^^  unconditionalness  "  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple is  assumed,  insomuch  as  human  experience  tdb 
of  the  constant  uniformity  observed ;  but  that  thinker 
does  not,  like  Mr.  Hume,  lay  claim  to  any  right  of  mift- 
using  the  ^^unconditional  or  necessary^'  assumptioii, 
whilst  he  denies  the  rationality  of  the  proceeding  in 
others.  Here  we  again  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill :  "  Scientifically  speaking,  we  can  give  no  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Permanent  Causes  themsdves. 
Why  these  particular  natural  agents  existed  originally 
and  no  others,  or  why  they  are  commingled  in  sudi 
and  such  proportions,  and  distributed  in  such  and  such 
a  manner  through  Space,  is  a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer. More  thao  this :  we  can  discover  nothing  regu- 
lar in  the  distribution  itself — ^we  can  reduce  it  to  no  uni- 
formity, to  no  law.  .  .  The  coexistence,  therefore,  of 
Primeval  Causes  ranks  to  us  among  merely  casual  oc- 
currences, and  all  those  sequences  or  coexistences 
among  the  effects  of  several  such  causes,  which 
though  invariable  while  those  causes  coexist,  would, 
if  the  coexistence  terminated,  terminate  along  with  it" 
Here  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  simply  denies  our  right  of 
judging  of  such  Ultimate  Cause,  from  our  experience 
of  the  effects,  and  Mr.  Hume  denies  Philosophy  the 
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light  of  concluding  any  tUng  respecting  tlie  Deity, 
from  notions  acqnired  by  human  experience ;  bat  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill  does  not  apply  even  to  the  Primeval  Causes 
the  views  of  human  experience ;  with  him  the  force  of 
the  canons  or  rules  of  the  Deductive  Method  do  not 
overleap  the  limits  of  all  experience ;  he  admits  of  the 
^'  inconceivable  ^'  even  in  human  science,  whilst  Mr. 
Hume,  because  constant  uniformity  is  the  basis  of 
strict  science,  infers  that  a  law  of  Necessity  obtains 
everywhere.    Should  the  Necessarian  reply  that  the 
term  ^^  casual  occurrence  ^  would  appear  to  imply  an  ad- 
mission of  Chance,  we  answer  that  the  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  a  Gtod  can  only  escape  from  such  an  ad- 
miasion  by  a  plain  avowal  of  Man's  incompetency  to 
oope  with  questions  above  all  human  experience.    Nor 
has  even  the  rational  Deist  any  refuge  beyond  the  no- 
tions acquired  by  experience,  the  belief  in  constant 
uniformity  of  succession,  which  necessary  connection 
he  transfers  to  subjects  of  another  order.    Now,  we 
believe,  that  the  question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  the  man  who  has  acquired  rational  proof 
of  a  Be  velation  of  God's  existence.    The  answer  of  that 
man  is  Trust  in  Him  who  revealed  himself  to  Man  as 
the  Almighty,  and  whose  attributes  are  trusted,  are 
believed  in,  not  because  we  perceive  them  in  an  ad- 
equate mamier,  but  because  they  were  revealed.     The 
rational  Deist  affirms,  or  may  affirm,  it  is  true,  that 
^  Causation "  is  a  notion  or  rather  a  truth  which  we 
cannot  help  believing,  and  this  we  shall  see  was  the 
resource  of  Dr.  Beid,  who  affirms  it  to  be  an  instinct, 
one  of  the  laws  of  our  believing  faculty :  every  body 
does  believe  it,  it  is  asserted,  and  it  ia  therefore  consid- 
ered as  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  logically  argued 
against^  and  which  if  not  capable  of  being  logically 
proved,  is  yet  of  higher  authority  than  logic,  since 
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the  man  who  denies  causation  in  speculation,  shows  by 
his  habitual  practice  that  he  believes  in  it.  Now,  as 
we  are  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  deem  Causation 
to  be  like  motion,  a  something  proved  by  experience 
alone,  but  of  which  all  we  know  is  in  l^e  order  of 
Time,  we  do  not  admit  it  as  an  instinct  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  instinct  Nor  is  this  instinctive  belief  in 
causation  admitted  by  the  rational  Theist  alone,  since 
Reid  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truth  of  i^  Grod  re- 
vealed. We  apprehend,  however,  that  Seid  had  not, 
more  than  Paley,  sufficiently  appreciated  the  misuse 
that  might  be  made  of  their  doctrines.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple the  consequences  of  which  may  be  very  serions, 
that  admits  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  fact  in  exter- 
nal nature,  any  necessity  which  the  human  mind  may 
be  conceived  to  be  under  of  believing  it.  This  view, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  is  supported  in  the 
following  forcible  terms  by  that  able  writer.  "  It  is 
the  business  of  human  intellect  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
realities  of  things,  and  not  to  measure  those  realities 
by  its  own  capacities  of  comprehension.  The  same 
quality  which  fits  mankind  for  the  offices  and  purposes 
of  their  own  little  life,  the  tendency  of  their  belief  to 
follow  their  experience,  incapacitates  them  for  judging 
of  what  lies  beyond.  Not  only  what  man  can  know, 
but  what  he  can  conceive,  depends  upon  what  he  has 
experienced.  Whatever  forms  a  part  of  all  his  ea^)e- 
rience,  forms  a  part  also  of  all  his  conceptions,  and  ap- 
pears to  him  universal  and  necessary,  though  really, 
for  aught  he  knows,  having  no  existence  beyond  cer- 
tain narrow  limits.  ^  These  words  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  fiilly  deserve  reiteration  upon  entering, 
as  we  are  about  to  do,  upon  the  domains  of  the  Psycho- 
logical school,  where  Beid  so  constantly  appeals  to  the 
^  common  sense "  of  the  most  illiterate  man,  as  to  a 
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principle  of  wMch  the  pbilosoplier  is  deemed  to  be  be- 
reft Now  the  question  is,  whether  Beid  did  not  give 
to  the  term  ^^  common  sense  "  a  di£Eerent  acceptation  than 
that  of  ^  nniversal  opinion  "  and  ^'  common  experience/' 
terms  nsed  by  Hartley  and  Locke  to  express  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  Mankind ;  whether  Beid  did  not  be- 
stow an  nndne  valne  on  the  indimduaUty  of  the  prin- 
ciple, whilst  its  real  value  consists  in  the  nniversaUty 
of  tie  beUef,  of  which  nniversaUty  mere  individual  ex- 
perience  cannot  be  considered  an  adequate  judge. 

Oar  remnrks,  therefore,  respecting  the  misuse  made 
by  Mr.  Hume  of  the  principle  of  Necessity,  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  ^Unconditionalness  ^  of  Mi*.  Stuart  Mill,  be- 
cause the  latter  thinker  considers  that  ^^  Necessity  ^  as 
one  merely  relative  to  our  ignorance  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  causes.  And  moreover,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill 
does  not  confine  his  endeavors  to  increase  as  much  as 
lies  in  his  power  the  difficulties  which  encompass  hu- 
man knowledge.  His  efforts  tend,  like  those  of  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  to  disperse  the  clouds  with  which  Truth 
is  veiled.  Mr.  Hume,  in  appealing  to  the  natural  and 
instinctive  beliefe  of  Mankind,  in  a  manner  which  op- 
posed them  to  the  conclusions  of  Beflection,  aimed  evi- 
dently at  upsetting  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  and 
Bacon,  which  admit  the  natural  bent  of  Man  to  mistake, 
and  maintain  that  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
leads  it  to  hasty  anticipation,  in  short  to  error.  But  the 
clear,  silvery  voice  of  Bacon  did  not  merely  tell  of  the 
idols  of  the  imagination,  it  also  poured  forth  hopes  of 
brighter  days,  inviting  men  to  experiment,  to  eschew 
hasty  deduction,  and  proclaimed  the  basis  on  which  by 
d^rees  has  arisen  the  present  structure  of  Science. 
The  harsh  and  husky  voice  of  Hume  bespeaks  despair, 
and  fiar  from  attempting  to  dissipate  the  gloom,  expa- 
tiates insidiously  on  the  contradictions  which  the  con- 
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flicting  evidences  of  instinctive  belief  and  Reason  in- 
volve, as  it  were,  or  caose  naturally  to  arise  in  ihe 
mind. 

On  Seid,  then,  devolved  the  arduons  task  to  strag- 
gle with  the  difficulties  so  elaborately  heaped  by  Mr. 
Hnme.  He  had  to  unravel  the  intricate  knot  of  Scep- 
ticism formed  by  the  latter  writer,  not  merely  with 
the  natural  contradictions  existing  apparently  between 
our  instructive  and  our  rational  belieis,  to  which  Hume 
added  all  the  contradictions  of  the  various  schools  of 
Philosophy,  but  he  had  also  to  maintain  the  real  value 
of  practical  belief,  to  which  Hume  appealed  himself  as 
to  a  feeling  which  Scepticism  could  not  but  feel,  and 
yet  to  which  all  real  value  beyond  that  of  ^*  belief  ^ 
was  denied  by  that  sceptic  writer.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  ^^  common  sense  ^  doctrine  of  Beid,  and  the 
^practical  belief^'  of  Hume,  who  refers  to  that  belief  in 
causation,  when  Season  perceives  merely  a  *^  necessary 
succession,'^  and  who  only  admits  the  redUty  of  external 
perfection^  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe 
in  it, — this  difference  is  a  matter  of  very  nice  diacrimir 
nation,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  Dr.  Brown  considers 
Reid  and  Hume  as  holding  the  same  doctrines  in  re- 
spect to  that  ^^  belief*'  Now,  the  ^^  common  sense  ^  doc- 
trine admits  of  the  evidence  of  Beason,  of  universal 
judgment,  where  Hume  only  admits  of  the  evidence 
of  mere  sensation ;  of  that  sensation,  the  value  of  which 
he  immediately  undermines  by  opposing  thereto  the 
doctrines  of  Idealism.  The  struggle  between  Beid  and 
Hume  was  therefore  on  points  of  nice  discrimination, 
when  relative  to  the  common  eenae  hiAefe  of  the  first, 
and  to  the  practical  h^iefe  of  the  latter.  Beid,  never- 
theless, must  submit  to  the  reproach  of  ambiguity  of 
language,  which  might  sometimes  be  taken  for  duplici* 
ty,  in  appealing  to  the  common  belief  of  the  vulgar. 
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whilst,  in  reality,  he  aimed  at  enlisting  gomething  of 
&r  more  valae  than  the  mere  individaal  belief  of  each 
fflmple  individnaL  It  is  in  both  an  appeal  to  experience 
after  all,  although  with  both  the  testimony  of  reasoning 
and  experience  are  made  to  appear  subservient  to  some- 
thing different.  Bat  however  irresistible  any  individ- 
ual belief  may  be,  it  is  not  the  individual  himself  that 
can  famish  any  real  criterion  of  its  value  from  his  own 
individual  stock;  he  must  have  recourse  to  others. 
Neither  the  sceptic  belief  of  Hume,  nor  the  ^  common 
sense ''  belief  of  Beid,  possess  more  value  than  the  indi- 
vidual belief  of  the  Eleatic  school  Right  or  wrong, 
something  more  general  must  be  pointed  out  as  a  cri- 
terion, and  this,  we  believe,  is  in  fact  the  doctrine  of 
Beid.  The  doctrine  of  ^*  common  sense,^  which  proba- 
bly led  to  the  more  modem  one  of  Emerson,  that  of 
^^  self-trust,'^  which  latter  would  extend  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  mere  belief  in  self-identity  or  consciousness,  is 
not  one  that  allows  of  the  most  simple  individual  being 
entitled  to  as  much  credit  about  a  deep  principle,  as 
the  deepest  scholar.  But  on  that  point  we  shall  ad- 
duce at  a  later  period  the  testimony  of  Beid  himself. 

Beid's  principal  objection  to  Sensationalism  is 
grounded  on  the  existence  of  '*  beliefs "  in  the  human 
mind,  which  are  evidently  not  results  of  experience 
derived  from  without.  But  as  to  the  number  of  such 
d  priori  beliefe  or  innate  principles,  it  varies  with  the 
supporters  of  the  ^^  common  sense  ^  doctrine.  Belief 
itself,  Beid  considers  as  an  d  prwri  tendency  of  the 
mind,  and  points  to  the  natural  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  believe  all  that  is  told  them,  as  a  proof  of  the 
cadstence  of  a  principle  of  credulity.  Here,  as  with  the 
Cartesians,  Beid  appeals  to ()0i7i97Mm «mM.  Itisthesame 
principle  tiiat  acts  z&  umpire  respecting  the  points  of  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  which  are  admitted  or  rejected. 
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Besides  the  admiasioii  of  natural  beliefe,  and  the 
criterion,  of  common  sense  employed  in  refutation  of 
Cartesianism,  Sensationalism  and  Scepticism,  but  which 
still  continue  a  field  of  discussion,  there  is  one  achieve- 
ment of  Beid  which  fairly  levelled  to  the  dust  the 
rival  doctrine.  This  was  the  confutation  by  that 
thinker  of  the  tenets  which  held  ideas  to  be  distinct 
existences,  and  to  which  Malebranche  had  conferred 
objective  being  as  images  or  figv/rea  perceived  by  the 
mind  which  creates  them.  These  mental  perceptions 
Beid  proved  to  be  merely  imaginary,  and  dependent 
for  the  form  or  picture  by  which  they  were  represented, 
on  some  imagined  similitude  between  some  external 
object  and  the  subject  of  Thought  He,  therefore, 
represented  that  ideas  were  not  things  that  exist,  but 
merely  things  conceived,  having  neither  place  nor  time, 
nor  being  at  all  liable  to  change.  It  is  not  generally 
admitted  that  Beid  had  performed  with  complete  sue. 
cess  this  part  of  his  difficult  task,  and  this  general  ad- 
mission must  be  clearly  conceived  to  bear  merely  on 
the  intellectual  phenomena  which  represent  the  subject 
of  Thought  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  Idnd 
of  visible  or  tangible  perception  thereof  But  Beid  did 
not  only  deny  the  real  existence  of  such  ideal  images, 
he  also  denied  that  external  objects  reflected  images 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  retina,  and  thus  became 
the  intermediaries  between  the  brain  and  the  outward 
object.  Now  it  is  true  that  ideas  or  impressions 
(Hume)  which  appear  in  the  mind  when  we  see,  or 
hear,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  desire,  or  will,  and  also  the 
ideas  or  notions  more  or  less  forcible  which  arise  on 
reflecting  on  our  past  sentiments,  are  no  real  existences, 
although  imagination  may  dress  them  in  pictorial 
form ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  seeing  and  hearing 
there  exists  an  intermediary  body,  and  that  vision  ia 
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performed  not  directly  as  Reid  mamtained,  but  by  the 
intemiediary  of  an  image.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  Reid  came  to  imagine  that  in  denying  the 
existence  of  such  intermediary  images  or  pictures,  and 
in  insisting  upon  the  immediate  direct  perception  of 
the  external  objects,  he  conferred  more  real  existence 
on  the  latter,  than  in  admitting  an  intermediary  image 
of  a  real  material  prototype.  The  belief  that  certiun 
forms  or  images  are  actually  transmitted  through  the 
organs  of  vision  to  the  mind,  involves  that  of  their  de- 
riving their  origin  £rom  some  real  external  existences. 
But,  Beid,  it  may  be  said,  could  not  include  vision  in 
his  rejection  of  an  intermediary  image.  And  yet  he 
does  maintain  the  same  doctrine  with  regard  to  all  the 
senses,  since  he  tells  us,  ^^  We  have  likewise  examined 
with  great  attention,  the  various  sensations  we  have 
by  means  of  the  five  senses,  and  are  not  able  to  find 
among  them  all,  one  single  image  of  body,  or  of  any 
of  its  qualities.  From  whence  then  come  those  images 
of  body  and  of  its  qualities  into  the  mind?  All  I  can 
say  is  that  they  come  not  by  the  senses.^  (Inquuy 
into  the  Human  Mind^  of  Seeing,  Chap,  vi  Sect,  vi.) 
Now  it  has  been  observed,  and  we  think  very  justly, 
that  he  who  is  contented  with  stating  that  he  is  con- 
scious of  certain  sensations  and  perceptions,  by  no  means 
assumes  the  independent  existence  of  matter.  The 
stem  question  of  the  sceptic.  What  is  the  foundation 
of  all  conclusions  £rom  experience }  can  only  be  met 
by  the  most  accurate  and  precise  investigation  of  the 
phenomena ;  and  in  such  matter  of  fact  which  embraces 
all  the  relations  or  conditions  of  the  phenomena  under 
investigation,  mere  individual  opinion  alone  is  no  ade- 
quate criterion  without  much  subsequent  proof,  as 
general  and  as  universal  as  possible,  not  merely  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  the  investigators,  but  also  with 
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respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and  to  the  taking 
into  account  of  all  the  conditions.  This  general  scm^ 
tiny,  carried  out  according  to  the  roles  of  Dedactiye 
Science,  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  criterion  not 
to  be  fonnd  either  in  intuitive  instinctiye  individnal 
belief^  or  in  common  sense,  when  it  is  to  the  majority 
alone  that  the  appeal  is  made. 

The  theory  of  ^^  common  sense  *'  is,  then,  the  first 
which  we  have  to  investigate.  This  is  defined  to  be 
the  ^'  universal  irresistible  belief  of  mankind,"  to  which 
if  men  dissent.  Dr.  Reid  advises  the  sending  of  them 
to  a  mad-house !  Therefore,  although  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  we  are  bound  to  present  a 
definite  characteristic  of  a  faculty,  the  want  of  which 
may  expose  us  to  such  a  disagreeable  occurrenee. 
*'  Common  sense  "  is  presented  by  Beid  as  a  most  unr 
ambiguous  word,  as  a  word  ^^  as  well  understood  as  the 
county  of  Yorf  This  definition,  which  would  be* 
stow  a  kind  of  physical  evidence  on  ^^  common  sense," 
would  render  that  term  a  mere  equivalent  of  ^^con- 
sciousness," with  which  we  must  always  begin  in 
whatever  we  doubt,  and  in  whatever  we  prove.  This 
principle,  termed  by  Brown  the  intuitive  instinctive 
belief  in  self-identity,  is  always  that  peculiar  un-named 
and  un-nameable  belief  in  relative  existence,  or  in  Self 
and  not^elf,  which  is  alone  certain,  all  the  rest  being 
inference,  and  which  ever  since  Descartes  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  thinkers  under  some  name  or  the  other, 
and  usually  under  that  of  Consciousness.  Still,  how- 
ever high  the  individual  testimony  of  this  belief  it  is, 
we  believe,  its  universality  which  alone  bestows  upon 
it  that  positive  value  which  is  admitted  to  be  possessed 
by  every  one.  And  yet  that  Reid  conceived  "  conmion 
sense  "  to  be  something  more  than  this  faculty  or  belief 
in  relative  existence,  or  in  Self  and  not-Self,  is  evident 
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ftom  the  whole  tenor  of  that  thinker's  writings.  This 
view  of  Beid  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  ^^  It  is  absnrd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any 
opposition  between  reason  and  common  sense.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  first-bom  of  reason,  and  as  they  are  comr 
monly  joined  together  in  speech  and  in  writing,  they 
are  ii^parable  iTlieir  natW^  We  ascrite 
two  offices  or  two  degrees.  The  first  is  to  judge  of 
things  self-evident;  the  second,  to  draw  conclusions 
that  are  not  self-evident  from  those  that  are.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  province  and  the  sole  province  of  comr 
mon  sense ;  and  therefore  it  coinddes  with  reason  in 
its  whole  extent,  and  is  only  another  name  for  one 
branch  or  one  d^ree  of  reason.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said:  why,  then,  do  you  give  it  a  particular  name, 
ednce  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  a  degree  of  reason  ? 
It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this :  why  do  you 
abolish  a  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  language 
of  all  civilized  nations,  and  has  acquired  a  right  by  pre^ 
acription?  Sach  an  attempt  IB  equaUy  foolish  and  iu- 
efiectnaL  Every  wise  man  wUl  be  apt  to  thmk  that  a 
name  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  languages  as  far  back 
as  we  can  trace  them,  is  not  without  some  use. 

^^  But  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  this  degree 
of  reason  should  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it ;  and 
that  is,  that  in  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  no  other  de- 
gree of  reason  is  to  be  found.  It  is  this  degree  that  en- 
titles them  to  the  denomination  of  reasonable  creatures 
It  is  this  degree  of  reason,  and  this  only,  that  makes  a 
man  capable  of  managing  his  own  affidrs,  and  answer- 
able for  his  conduct  towards  others.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  best  reason  why  it  should  have  a  name  appro- 
priated to  it 

"  These  two  degrees  of  reason  differ  in  other  re- 
spects, which  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  dia- 
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tinct  names.  The  first  is  purely  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
And  where  Heaven  has  not  given  it,  no  education  can 
supply  the  want  The  second  is  learned  by  practice  and 
rales,  when  the  first  is  not  wanting.  A  man  who  has 
common  sense  may  be  tanghtto  reason.  But  if  he  has 
not  that  gift,  no  teaching  will  make  him  able  either  to 
judge  of  first  principles  or  to  reason  from  them.^  Ccxn- 
mon  sense,  then,  with  Beid,  is  neither  mere  Consdousness, 
i.  e.,  belief  in  relative  existence,  nor  judgment,  and  yet  it 
is  adear  and  certain  knowledge  of  things.  And^  at  all 
events,  in  the  passages  just  cited,  the  word  sense  has 
evidently  the  meaning  of  rational  condusion.  Tet,  in 
other  parts  of  his  writings,  we  shallfind  the  term  used 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by  the  senaeai 
On  this  point  we  side  with  those  who  consider  the 
whole  question  to  be  a  matter  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation, if  not  of  abstract  speculation.  The  mysteries 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena  are  not  so  readily  solved 
as  Dr.  Reid  appears  to  have  thought ;  for  it  is  well 
known  by  all  persons  who  have  studied  the  various 
kinds  of  insanity, — ^without  which  study  no  manis  com- 
peteat  to  «lJi  .  dogle  pof^nJoa  the  meotd 
phenomena, — ^that  there  exists  a  species  of  msamty 
termed  notional^  in  which  the  reasoning  and  judging 
faculties  remain  unimpaired,  whilst  the  fatal  error  Hes 
in  the  very  first  degree,  and  consists  in  the  mistAking 
the  objects  of  thought  or  imagination  for  real  and 
actual  existences.  Evidently,  ui  such  cases,  it  is  ^^  com- 
mon sense  "  that  is  wantmg  and  not  judgment ;  and  it 
is  no  less  evident  that  in  those  cases  the  error  of  per- 
ception can  only  be  detected,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  perceptions  of  other  people,  and,  in  doubtful  in- 
stances, with  the  opinions  of  stiU  more  competent 
judges.  Again,  it  wero  a  truism  to  say,  that  if  the  de* 
cision  of  the  practical,  universal,  irresistible  beliefii  d 
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moi  were  always  to  constitute  the  real  criterion  of 
certitude,  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  must  be 
denied,  and  it  would  not  be  admitted  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  could  remain 
suspended  in  an  inverted  position.  We  would,  there- 
fore, prefer,  as  already  stated,  the  old  terms  of  universal 
judgment  and  of  common  opinion  to  that  of  common 
sense^  which,  in  ancient  philosophy,  was  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  and 
of  our  own  existence.  The  meaning  was  almost  that  of 
self-consciousness,  or  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Self 
and  not-Self.  If  common  sense,  according  to  Reid,  is 
the  first  degree  of  judgment,  one  might  suppose  that 
that  thinker  deemed  it  to  be  equivalent  to  simple  ap- 
prehension, which,  he  says,  ^^  is  commonly  represented 
as  the  first  operation  of  the  understanding ;  and  judg- 
ment as  being  a  composition  or  combination  of  simple 
apprehensions.^  But  that  is  not  the  case ;  Eeid  teUs 
Locke,  that  Nature  never  presents  things  either  to  the 
senses  or  to  consciousness  in  a  simple  state ;  that  they 
are  always  complex,  and  that  the  human  mind,  by  the 
means  of  superior  power,  analyzes  and  abstracts  every 
particular  attribute  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  forms  a 
distinct  conception  of  it ;  ^'  so  that  it  is  not  by  the 
senses  immediately,  but  rather  by  the  powers  of  analyz- 
ing and  abstraction  that  we  get  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  distinct  notions,  even  of  the  objects  of  sense.^^ 
Evidently,  Reid  here  has  in  view  the  human  Intelli- 
gence and  not  mere  common  sense.  And  again,  after 
observing,  '^  that  one  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated 
among  the  scholastic  philosophers  in  the  dark  ages, 
was,  what  is  the  criterion  of  truth  ?  ^  the  same  thinker 
adds,  "  As  if  men  could  have  any  other  way  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  error,  but  by  the  right  use  of  that 
power  of  judgment  which  Grod  has  given  them."  Does, 
Vol.  L— 18 
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then,  Reid  admit  the  Cartesian  fundamental  criterion 
of  truth,  a  ^^  clear  and  distinct  perception  ^  expressed  in 
the  maxim,  that  ^^  whatever  we  clearly  and  distinctly 
perceive  is  true,"  to  be  a  matter  of  common  sense  ? 
He  does  not,  for  considering  the  Cartesian  term  "  per* 
ception "  to  be  equivalent  to  the  more  modem  one  of 
conception,  he  merely  concludes,  that  "  our  power  of 
conceiving  a  proposition  is  no  criterion  of  its  possibility, 
or  impossibility,''  and  he  appeals  again  to  the  faculty 
of  judgment  given  to  man,  in  order  to  judge  as  well  of 
the  necessity  as  of  the  truth  of  things.  Still  we  con- 
sider ourselves  justified  in  maintaining  that  Keid  had 
more  in  view  common  judgment  in  using  the  term  com- 
mon sense  than  consciousness,  although  in  the  chapter 
XX.  "  of  the  evidence  of  sense  and  of  belief  in  general,'' 
that  writer  appears  to  point  to  the  common  sense  or 
mere  individual  judgment  as  to  an  adequate  criterion. 

Reid,  in  that  chapter,  terms  oonsdov^eness  "  the  im- 
mediate conceptions  of  the  operations  of  om*  mind 
joined  with  a  belief  of  their  existence ;"  whilst  he  names 
pefreptian  the  "  conception  of  external  objects  by  our 
external  senses,  joined  with  a  belief  of  their  existence." 
This  conception  of  immediate  objects  of  his  senses  is  as 
distinct,  and  the  belief  is  as  firm  in  the  most  uninstruct^ 
ed  peasant  as  in  the  greatest  philosopher,  says  Reid ; 
and  all  is  equdUy  unaccountable  to  both.  Nor  is  the 
conviction  and  belief  of  the  existence  of  these  external 
objects  known  by  our  senses  less  unaccountable  than 
their  conception.  They  are  believed,  because  they 
exist. 

"Belief,  assent,  conviction,  are  words,"  remarks 
Reid,  "  which  I  think  do  not  admit  of  logical  defini- 
tion, because  the  operation  of  the  mind  signified  by 
them  is  perfectly  simple  and  of  its  own  kind.  Nor  do 
they  need  to  be  defined,  because  they  are  common 
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words  and  well  understood.^  This  definition  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  one  given  of  ^common  sense,*^ 
which  was  said  to  be  no  more  capable  of  definition 
than  the  connty  of  York.  However,  be  it  as  it  may 
respecting  the  analogy  which  here  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween "  belief "  and  "  common  sense,''  tfie  passage  in 
which  Reid  dwells  upon  the  natm*e  of  belief  or  assent 
as  an  inteUectnal  phenomenon  is  highly  interesting, 
and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  this  part  of  onr  task, 
which  aims  at  establishing  the  fall  value  of  positive 
belief 

"Belief,"  says  Reid,  "is  always  expressed  in  lan- 
guage by  a  proposition,  wherein  something  is  affirmed 
or  denied.  This  is  the  form  of  speech  which  in  all  lan- 
guages is  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  without 
belief  there  could  be  neither  affirmation  nor  denial,  nor 
should  we  have  any  form  of  words  to  express  either. 
Belief  admits  of  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion to  the  fullest  assurance.  These  things  are  so  evi- 
dent to  every  man  that  reflects,  that  it  would  be  abus* 
ing  the  reader's  patience  to  dwell  upon  them.  There 
are  many  operations  of  the  mind,  in  which,  when  we 
analyze  them  as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  find  belief  to  be 
an  essential  ingredient.  A  man  cannot  be  conscious  of 
hiB  own  thoughts  without  believing  that  he  thinks. 
He  cannot  perceive  an  object  of  sense,  without  believ- 
ing that  it  exists.  He  cannot  distinctly  remember  a 
past  event,  without  believing  that  it  did  exist.  Belief 
therefore,  is  an  ingredient  in  consciousness,  in  percep- 
tion, and  in  memory.  Not  only  in  most  of  our  intel- 
lectual operations,  but  in  many  of  the  active  principles 
of  the  human  mind,  belief  enters  as  an  ingredient.  Joy 
and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  imply  a  belief  of  certain 
qualities  in  their  objects.  In  every  action  that  is  done 
for  an  end,  there  must  be  a  belief  of  its  tendency  to 
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that  end.  So  large  a  share  has  belief  in  our  intellect 
tual  operations,  in  our  active  principles,  and  in  onr  ac- 
tions themselves,  that  as  fidth  in  things  divine  is  rep- 
resented as  the  main  spring  in  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
so  belief  in  general  ia  the  main  spring  in  the  life  of  a 
man.  That  inen  often  believe  what  there  is  no  jost 
ground  to  believe,  and  thereby  are  led  into  hnrtM  eiv 
rors,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  just  grounds  of  belief^  can  as  little 
be  doubted  by  any  man  who  is  not  a  perfect  sceptic 

"  We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever  is  a 
ground  of  belief.  To  believe  without  evidence,  is  a 
weakness  which  every  man  ia  concerned  to  avoid,  and 
which  every  man  wishes  to  avoid.  Nor  is  it  in  a  m&vUs 
power  to  believe  any  thing  longer  than  he  thinks  be 
has  evidence.  What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  easily 
felt  than  described.  Those  who  never  reflected  upon 
its  nature,  feel  its  influence  in  govemmg  their  betieC 
It  is  the  business  of  the  logician  to  explain  its  nature, 
and  to  distinguish  its  various  kinds  and  d^rees ;  but 
every  man  of  understanding  can  judge  of  it,  and  com- 
monly judges  right,  when  the  evidence  is  fairly  laid 
before  him,  and  his  mind  is  free  from  prejudice.  A 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of  vision,  may 
have  a  good  eye,  and  a  man  who  never  speculated 
about  evidence  in  the  abstract,  may  have  a  good 
Judgment. 

^^  The .  common  occasions  of  life  lead  us  to  distin- 
guish evidence  into  different  kinds,  to  which  we  give 
names  that  are  well  understood ;  such  as  the  evidence 
of  sense,  the  evidence  of  memory,  the  evidence  of  coin- 
sciousness,  the  evidence  of  testimony,  the  evidence  of 
axioms,  the  evidence  of  reasoning :  aU  men  of  conmMMi 
imderstanding  agree,  that  each  of  these  kinds  of  evi- 
dences, may  afford  just  grounds  of  belief^  and  they 
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agree  very  generally  in  the  circumstances  that  strength- 
en or  weaken  them."  Reid  then  proceedB  to  inquire 
in  what  these  evidences  all  agree.  This  he  again  does 
not  find  in  the  Cartesian  maxim,  that  whatever  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  is  true,  nor  does  he  find 
a  criterion  of  truth  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas  admitted  by  Locke.  "  I  con- 
fess," continues  Eeid,  "  that  although  I  have,  as  I  think, 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  above 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  of  some  others,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enumerate,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  find 
any  common  nature  to  which  they  may  be  all  reduced. 
They  seem  to  me  to  agree  only  in  this ;  that  they  are 
all  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  belief  in  the  human 
mind,  some  of  them  in  the  highest  degree,  which  we 
call  certainty ;  others,  in  various  degrees,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  evidence  of  sense,  when  the  pro- 
per circumstances  occur,  is  good  evidence,  and  a  just 
ground  of  belief  I  shall  now  compare  it  with  the 
other  kinds  of  evidences,  that  we  may  judge  whether 
it  be  reducible  to  any  of  them,  or  of  a  nature  peculiar 
to  itself."  Reid  then  proceeds  to  show : — ^Pirst,  That 
the  evidence  of  sense  seems  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  reasoning,  since  no  man  seeks  a  reason  for  be- 
lieving what  he  sees  or  feels,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one.  But  though  he  can  give  no  rea- 
son for  believing  his  senses,  his  beUef  remains  as  firm 
as  if  it  were  grounded  on  demonstration.  All  reasons 
^rmshed  by  Philosophy  for  believing  our  senses,  are 
very  insufficient,  and  will  not  bear  examination.  And 
the  supposed  invincible  reasons  against  this  belief  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  been  able  either  to  shake  it 
in  the  philosophers  themselves,  or  to  convince  others. 
The  statesman  continues  to  plot,  the  soldier  to  fight, 
and  the  merchant  to  export  and  import  without  being 
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in  the  least  moved  by  the  demonstrations  that  hare 
been  offered  of  the  non-existence  of  those  things  about 
which  they  are  so  seriously  employed.  And  a  man 
may  as  soon  by  reasoning  pull  the  moon  ont  of  her 
orbit,  as  destroy  the  belief  of  the  objects  of  sensa" 
Secondly,  Reid  remarks  that  the  truths  of  sense  are 
contingent  truths,  limited  to  time  and  place,  and  that 
their  evidence,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  self-evident  na- 
ture, such  as  that  of  the  self-evident  truths  that  are  ne- 
cessary, or  not  limited  to  time  and  place,  but  must  be 
true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

"Thirdly:  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to  signify 
every  truth  which  is  known  immediately,  without  be- 
ing deduced  from  any  antecedent  truth,  then  the  exist- 
ence of  the  objects  of  sense  may  be  called  an  axiom. 
For  my  senses  give  me  immediate  conviction  of  what 
they  testify,  as  my  understanding  gives  me  of  what  is 
commonly  called  an  axiom.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an 
analogy  between  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony.  Hence  we  find,  in  all  hmgnages, 
the  analogical  expressions  of  the  testimony  of  aenae^  ct 
giving  credit  to  our  sense,  and  the  like.  But  there  is 
a  real  difference  between  the  two,  as  well  as  a  simili- 
tude. In  believing  upon  testimony,  we  rely  upon  the 
authority  of  a  person  who  testifies ;  but  we  have  no 
such  authority  for  believing  our  senses. 

^  Shall  we  say  then,"  continues  Bdd, "  that  this  belief 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ?  I  think  this  may 
be  used  in  a  good  sense,  for  I  take  it  to  be  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  our  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Almighty.  But  if  inspiration  be  understood  to 
imply  a  persuasion  of  its  coming  from  God,  our  belirf 
of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not  inspiration ;  for,  a  man 
would  believe  his  senses,  though  he  had  no  notion  of 
a  Deity.    He  who  is  persuaded  that  he  is  the  work- 
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manship  of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  constitu- 
tioEL  to  believe  his  senses,  may  think  that  a  good  rear 
son  to  confirm  his  belief;  but  he  had  the  belief  before 
he  coald  give  this  or  any  other  reason  for  it.^ 

Reid  therefore  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Locke, 
that  the  evidence  of  consdonsness,  and  of  memory,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  senses,  is  grounded  on  something 
else  than  on  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  adopted 
by  all  modern  philosophei*8.  "  When  I  compare,^  says 
Seid,  ^^  the  different  kinds  of  evidences  above  mentioned, 
I  confess,  after  all,  that  the  evidence  of  reasoning,  and 
of  that  of  some  necessary  and  self-evident  truths  seems 
to  be  the  least  mysterious,  and  the  most  perfectly  com- 
prehended ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  strange 
that  philosophers  should  have  attempted  to  reduce  all 
kinds  of  evidence  to  these.  When  I  see  a  proposition 
to  be  self-evident  and  necessary,  and  that  the  subject 
is  plainly  included  in  the  predicate,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  that  I  can  desire,  in  order  to  underotand 
why  I  believe  it.  And  when  I  see  a  consequence  that 
necessarily  follows  from  one  or  more  self-evident  prop- 
ositions, I  want  nothing  more  with  regard  to  my  beHef 
of  that  consequence.  The  light  of  truth  so  fills  my 
mind  in  these  cases,  that  I  can  neither  conceive  nor 
desire  any  thing  more  satisfactory. 

^^  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  remember  distinctly  a 
past  event  or  see  an  object  before  my  eyes,  this  com- 
mands my  belief  no  less  than  an  axiom.  But  when  as 
a  philosopher,  I  reflect  upon  this  belief  and  want  to 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  I  am  not  able  to  reduce  it  into 
necessary  and  self-evident  axioms,  or  conclusions  that 
are  necessarily  consequent  upon  them.  I  seem  to  want 
that  evidence  that  I  can  best  comprehend,  and  which 
gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive  mind,  and 
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yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  donbt,  and  I  find  it  is  not  in  my 
power.  An  attempt  to  throw  off  this  belief  is  like  an 
attempt  to  fly,  equally  ridicnlons  and  impracticable. 
To  a  philosopher  who  has  been  accustomed  to  think 
that  the  treasure  of  his  knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of 
that  reasoning  power  of  which  he  boasts,  it  is  no  doubt 
humiliating  to  find,  that  his  reason  can  lay  no  claim  to 
the  greater  part  of  it  By  his  reason  he  can  discorer 
certain  abstract  and  necessary  relations  of  things ;  but 
his  knowledge  of  what  really  exists  or  did  exist,  comes 
by  another  channel,  which  is  open  to  those  who  can- 
not reason.  He  is  led  to  it  in  the  dark,  and  knows 
not  how  he  came  by  if  Here  we  do  not  find  the 
term  common  eenee  in  use,  as  constituting  the  authority 
of  the  elementary  beliefs  of  the  mind,  those  bdie& 
which  are  originally  and  unaccountably  impressed  on 
the  human  understanding,  and  are  necessarily  implied 
in  most  of  its  acts.  These  beliefs  are  termed  by 
Dugald  Stewart  the  ^^  fundamental  laws  of  belief,"  and 
we  shall  find  them  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
baggage  of  Grerman  philosophy.  These  impulsive  ior 
nate  principles  of  action  general  to  all  men  constitute 
with  the  more  peculiar  instincts  that  render  each  man 
what  he  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  mental  faculties. 
These  are  known  as  appetites,  passions,  aflfections, 
interest,  reason,  etc.  ^  The  same  principle,'^  says  Beid, 
^^  is  sometimes  called  by  one  of  these  names,  sometimes 
by  another,  and  principles  of  a  very  diffisrent  nature 
are  often  called  by  the  same  name.  There  are  some 
principles  of  action  which  require  no  attention,  no  de- 
liberation, no  will,  these  for  distinction's  sake  we  shall 
call  mechanical.  Another  class  we  may  call  animdlf 
as  they  seem  common  to  man  with  other  animals.  A 
third  class  we  may  call  ratumal^  being  proper  to  man 
as  a  rational  creature."    We  have  not  to  do  with  the 
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worth  of  these  divisions  of  Reid,  we  merely  follow  up 
tiie  views  of  that  thinker  respecting  the  natural  beliefs 
of  man.  We  shall  therefore  note  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  chapter  on  Instinct  ^'  If  there  be  any  in- 
stinctive belief  in  man,  it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  and  may  be 
specifically  different  from  that  rational  belief  which  is 
grounded  on  evidence ;  but  that  there  is  something  in 
man  which  we  call  belief,  which  is  not  grounded  on 
evidence,  I  think  must  be  granted.  .  .  .  When  we 
grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason,  testimony  attended  with 
certain  circumstances,  or  even  authority  may  afford  a 
rational  ground  of  belief;  but  with  cMdren  without 
any  regard  to  circumstances,  either  of  them  operates 
like  demonstration.  And  as  they  seek  no  reason,  nor 
can  give  any  reason,  for  this  regard  to  testimony  and 
to  authority,  it  id  the  effect  of  a  natural  impulse,  and 
may  be  called  instinct.  Another  instafice  of  belief 
which  appears  to  be  instinctive,  is  that  which  children 
show  even  in  infancy,  that  an  event  which  they  have 
observed  in  certain  circumstances  will  happen  again 
in  like  circumstances.  A  child  of  halP  a  year  old,  who 
has  once  burned  his  finger  by  putting  it  in  the  candle, 
will  not  put  it  there  again.  Mr.  Hume  hath  shown 
Tcry  clearly,  that  this  belief  is  not  the  effect  either  of 
reason  or  experience.  He  endeavors  to  account  for  it 
by  the  association  of  ideas.  Though  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  his  account  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  argument,  that  this  belief  is  not  grounded 
on  evidence  real  or  apparent.  When  a  person  has  ob* 
served  that  nature  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  he  may 
have  some  rational  ground  to  expect  similar  events  in 
similar  dux^umstances ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  of 
the  child.  His  belief,  therefore,  is  not  grounded  on 
evidence.    It  is  the  result  of  his  constitution.'' 
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When  treating  of  ^^  common  sense  ^  in  paiiacolar, 
Reid,  we  have  seen,  likens  that  principle  to  reason. 
The  natural  or  instinctive  belief  are  of  an  impulsive 
nature,  and  are  more  of  the  nature  of  fedinffj  and  yet 
Beid  does  not  admit  that  belief  is  a  mere  sensitive 
faculty.  ^^  But  if  we  should  grant  to  Mr.  Hume  that 
our  ideas  of  memory  afford  no  just  ground  to  believe 
the  past  existence  of  things  which  we  remember,  it  may 
still  be  asked  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  perception  and 
memory  are  accompanied  with  belief,  while  bare 
imagination  is  not.  Though  this  belief  cannot  be 
justified  upon  his  system,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  for 
as  a  phenomenon  of  human  nature.  An  opinion  or  be- 
lief^ Mr.  Hume  tells  us,  may  be  most  accurately  d^ned 
a  lively  idea,  related  to  or  associated  with  a  present 
impression.  This  theory  of  belief  is  very  fruitful  of 
consequences,  which  Mr.  Hume  traces  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  and  brings  into  the  service  of  his  system. 
A  great  part  indeed  of  his  system  is  built  upon  it,  and 
it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  what  he  calls  his  hy- 
l)othesis,  ^  that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the 
sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natureu'  It 
is  very  difficult  to  examine  this  account  of  belief  with 
the  same  gravity  with  which  it  is  proposed.  ...  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  never  any  thing  more  ab- 
surd was  gravely  maintained  by  any  philosopher,  than 
this  account  of  the  nature  of  belief  The  belief  of  a 
proposition  is  an  operation  of  mind  of  which  every 
man  is  conscious,  and  what  it  is  he  understands  pet^ 
fectly,  though,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  he  cannot 
give  a  logical  definition  of  it.  If  he  compares  it  with  the 
strength  or  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any  modifica- 
tion of  ideas,  they  are  so  far  from  appearing  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  that  they  have  not  the  least  similitude." 
In  short,  the  notion  expressed  by  Mr.  Hume  that  be- 
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lief  does  nothing  but  Ysry  the  manner  in  which  we 
conceive  any  object,  and  can  only  bestow  on  our  ideas 
an  additional  force  and  vivacity,  meets  in  Beid  a  most 
decided  opponent,  since  he  remarks  that  Mr.  Hume, 
although  fully  sensible  of  the  objections  to  which  his 
theory  of  belief  was  liable,  still  maintained  that  belief 
was  only  a  modification  of  the  idea  which  causes  us  to 
apprehend  the  idea  more  strongly  or  to  take  faster 
hold  of  it.  ^^  Whatever  modification  of  the  idea  Mr. 
Hume  makes  belief  to  be,"  says  Beid,  ^'  whether  its 
vivacity  or  some  other  modification  without  a  name, 
yet  to  make  perception,  memory,  and  imaginalion  to 
be  different  degrees  of  that  modification  is  chargeable 
with  absurdity.''  Yet  evidently  the  instinctive  beUefe, 
according  to  Beid  himself,  partake  more  of  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  the  mind  than  of  the  cogitative  part. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  the  stanch  ad- 
mirers  of  Beid,  that  the  term  common  sense  was  badly 
chosen,  as  tending  to  sanction  an  appeal  from  the  dic- 
tates of  science  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  error.  And  the  term  has  also,  we 
believe,  the  ^ect  of  attempting  to  give  to  the  individual 
a  criterion  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  general 
or  more  universal  In  such  a  doubt,  and  on  account 
of  the  contradictory  tendencies  of  the  word,  it  had 
better  be  dropped ;  but  since  its  use  has  now  become 
very  prevalent,  and  since  it  reposes  on  the  fact  that  aU 
knowledge,  that  all  science,  finds  in  the  intellectual 
phenomena  a  starting  point,  and  that  men  always  gen- 
eralize from  the  little  they  know ;  it  were  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  the  term  can  so  readily  cease  to  be  used.  It 
is  with  the  common  sense  doctrine,  as  with  Sensation- 
alism, which  it  however  opposes :  it  has  an  appearance 
of  clearing  away  so  easily  aU  the  difficulties  of  that 
most  difficult  of  all  questions,  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
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tellectual  phenomena.  The  result  has  heen  that  oam^ 
mon^&ense  is  now  adduced  in  many  instances,  and  espe- 
cially in  common  parlance  in  favor  of  Sensationalism 
itself,  whilst  Dr.  Reid  opposes  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
by  means  of  that  very  principle,  when  he  appeab 
to  common  sense  in  favor  of  the  d  priori^  and  mstino- 
tive  appearance  in  the  nund  of  many  important  be- 
liefs,  qnite  independent  of  sensations  derived  fix>m 
without 

We  have  seen  common  sense  considered  by  Reid 
as  a  degree  of  judgment :  we  have  seen  him  ai^)ea]  to 
it  in  the  case  of  intuitive  belief,  as  to  a  something  ir- 
respective of  reason,  and  it  is  to  the  same  principle 
that  we  find  him  having  recourse,  in  order  to  struggle 
with  the  received  opinion  of  the  fallacy  of  the  senses. 
The  upshot  and  issue  of  the  chapter  entitled  ^^  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  senses,"  is  in  reality  that  the  senses  being 
merely  means  of  judgment,  cannot  err,  but  that  the 
error  is  one  of  Reason.  Now,  this  conclusion  de  fadto^ 
certainly  did  not  warrant  the  following  passage  against 
reason,  as  of  little  value  when  compared  to  the  senses : 
^^  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a  common  error  of 
philosophers,  to  account  the  senses  fallacious ;  and  to 
this  error  they  have  added  another,  that  one  use  of  rear 
son  is  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  sense.  Perhaps  the 
pride  of  philosophers  may  have  given  occasion  to  this 
error.  Reason  is  the  faculty  wherein  they  assume  a 
superiority  to  the  unlearned.  The  informations  of  sense 
are  common  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  most  illiter- 
ate ;  they  put  all  men  upon  a  level,  and  therefore  are 
apt  to  be  undervalued.  We  must,  however,  be  beholden 
to  the  information  of  sense  for  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  part  of  our  knowledge.  The  wisdom  of 
nature  has  made  the  most  useful  things  most  common, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  despised  on  that  account. 
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Nature  likewise  forces  onr  belief  in  those  informations, 
and  all  the  attempts  of  philosophy  to  weaken  it  are 
fruitless  and  vain.^  Here,  if  the  question  be  asked, 
why  all  this  lowering  of  reason?  no  other  answer  can  be 
given  than  to  an  effect,  the  very  opposite  of  all  this  spout- 
ing against  reason,  since  the  whole  chapter  urges  strenu- 
ously in  favor  of  the  high  worth  of  reason,  and  of  the 
slight  degree  of  confidence  to  which  the  senses  are  en- 
titled when  reason  is  wanting.  ^^  The  senses,'^  says  Reid, 
"  testify  nothing,  therefore  they  cannot  give  false  tes- 
timony: they  are  no  judging  faculties,  therefore  no 
judgment  can  be  imputed  to  them.''  Here  ocnnnum 
eenae  is  considered  no  longer  as  a  degree  of  reason,  but 
as  the  mere  dictate  of  sensation,  and  before  the  deci- 
sions of  sense  as  sensation,  Eeason  is  humbled  to  the  low- 
est pitch,  whilst  yet  it  is  advanced  that  reason  is  every 
thing  as  testimony,  and  the  senses  nothing.  We  own 
the  difficulties  Reid  had  to  encounter,  and  do  not 
aim  at  merely  criticizing.  We  have  entered  into  this 
investigation  as  prefatory  to  that  of  German  philoso- 
phy, and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who 
may  be  uninitiated  in  the  later  discussions  concerning 
the  mental  phenomena.  However  summary  our  inquiry 
into  German  philosophy  may  appear,  a  clear  exposition 
of  Reid's  main  tenets,  was  a  preliminary  absolutely  re- 
quired, for  Reid  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Berkeley,  Hartley, 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hume,  and  the  more  modem  philoso- 
phy of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  Therefore, 
we  by  no  means  aim  at  finding  Reid  in  fault,  we  ap- 
prove of  the  general  tenor  of  his  doctrine,  respecting 
the  real  worth  of  certain  impulsive  beliefe,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  that  real  worth  may  be  rendered  by  some 
general  term,  such  as  common  judgment,  or  universal 
opinion,  in  which  term  the  generality,  the  universality 
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of  the  belief  is  set  into  fall  evidence.  That  such  judg- 
ment, such  opinion,  includes  the  informations  of  the 
senses,  respecting  external  existences  in  time  and  place 
is  a  matter  of  conrse.  Bat  the  word  ^eense  was  ill 
chosen,  and  evidently  misleads  Beid  himself^  since  he 
sometimes  conceives  it  as  judgment,  and  at  others  as 
sensation.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
senses,  he  says  they  cannot  err,  for  they  are  common 
to  the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned,  and  the  greatest 
and  most  interesting  part  of  our  knowledge  is  owing  to 
them.  In  what,  then,  consists  this  absolute  certitude  of 
common  sense  ?  The  existence  of  an  external  world. 
But  how  came  we  to  know  of  the  differences  which  ex- 
ist between  external  objects,  and  of  the  qualities  of 
these  objects  ?  Here  reason  steps  in.  Why  therefore, 
we  repeat,  the  lowering  of  reason  in  the  same  breath 
that  attributes  to  reason  all  we  know  of  things,  and  to 
the  senses  nothing  ?  The  fallacy  was  occasioned,  we 
believe,  by  the  adoption  of  the  word  wnee^  so  easily 
understood  either  as  a  sensorial  or  as  a  rational  beli^ 
and  here  we  find  ourselves  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral opinion  on  the  subject  It  is  against  Beid's  gen- 
eral conclusion,  that  we  enter  our  protest.  It  is  against 
the  lowering  of  a  faculty  that  Beid  himself  teUs  us 
constitutes  the  judge,  before  whom  the  evidence  of 
sense  is  merely  given.  No  stronger  language  can  be 
held,  than  that  of  Beid  in  favor  of  Beason  in  the  whole 
chapter,  which  concludes  with  such  violent  expressions 
of  contempt.  From  whence  proceeded  the  veil  that 
evidently  clouded  the  sound  judgment  of  Beid?  It 
proceeded,  we  believe,  from  his  desire  to  obviate  what 
Hume  advances  against  the  constitution  of  things,  when 
he  points  to  the  contradictions  that  exist  between  our 
natural  beliefe  and  those  of  Beason.  Beid,  as  a  divine, 
seems  to  have  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  vindicate  the 
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Almighty ! !  And  indeed,  the  fallacy  is  so  general 
even  at  the  present  day,  that  we  probably  shall  not 
make  ourselves  understood. 

Reid  begins  the  chapter  (xxil)  by  saying  that  if 
the  fallacy  of  the  senses  be  taken  for  granted  the 
natural  condnsion  would  be  thai  they  were  given  us 
by  some  malignant  demon  and  not  by  the  wise  and 
beneficent  Author  of  Nature,  since  instead  of  giving  us 
true  information  they  would  seem  to  have  been  given 
ns  for  the  purpose  of  misleading.  And  he  sets  out 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  uproot  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  conclusion  both  impious  and  erroneous.  But 
evidently  the  impiety  which  Reid  conceived  to  be 
involved  in  the  admission  of  a  natural  contradiction 
between  the  senses  and  reason  biased  his  good  sense. 
It  was  not  that  his  trust  in  Almighty  power  was  not 
proof  against  the  sarcasm  of  the  sceptic,  it  was  that  he 
obeyed  in  spite  of  himself  the  reigning  opinion,  that 
of  Leibnitz,  that  human  knowledge  was  adequate  to 
the  task  of  vindicating  the  ways  of  God.  But  besides 
this  first  question  of  the  apparent  injustice  of  the 
Great  Author  of  Being  in  thus  bestowing  on  man  a 
deceitful  instrument  in  the  senses,  another  very  im- 
portant principle  of  Beid  appeared  to  be  in  jeopardy 
by  admitting  of  the  fallacy  of  the  senses.  Beid,  as  a 
protestant  divine,  conceived  the  protestant  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  to  be  endangered  by  that  admission ; 
but  instead  of  chiding  nominally  the  philosophers  who 
deem  the  senses  fallacious  whilst  it  is  the  judgment 
that  errs,  he  vents  his  wrath  on  Beason,  on  the  very 
fJEU^ulty  which  substantiates  his  own  opinion.  If  we 
reduce,  says  Beid,  all  the  notions  given  by  the  senses 
to  extension,  motion,  and  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
errors  of  false  judgments  into  which  men  fall  arise 
£K>m  Tnifltftlfinpr  the  relative  qualities  which  the  senses 
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point    out,   for    absolute  or  real   qualities.      "This 
cannot  justly  be  called  a  fallacy  of  sense,  because  our 
senses  testify  only  the  change  of  situation  of  one  body 
in  relation  to  other  bodies,  and  not  its  change  of  situa- 
tion in  absolute  space.    It  is  only  the  relative  motion 
of  bodies  that  we  perceive  and  that  we  perceive  truly. 
It  is  the  province  of  Beason  and  Philosophy,  from  the 
relative  motions  which  we  perceive  to  coUect  the  real 
and  absolute  motions  which  produce  them.'^    Here  we 
find  Reid  reasoning  according  to  the  prevalent  systems 
of  his  time,  which  admitted  that  the  real  and  the  ab- 
solute could  be  fathomed  by  human  intelligence,  that 
the  Infinite  was  really  to  be  produced  by  the  Finite, 
and  which  at  last  have  led  men  to  their  present  situa- 
tion of  believing  that  the  knowledge  of  Grod  is  a  sug^ 
gestion  of  reason  which  began  with  Fetishism  and  will 
end  no  one  knows  how.    The  hankering  of  the  divine 
at  explaining  all  things  by  referring  to  ^e  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  is  also  evident  in  Eeid^s  explaining 
the  want  of  reason  in  a  child  by  admitting  that  reason 
would  do  the  child  more  harm  than  good,  since  he 
would  be  as  the  man  in  the  dark  where  every  step 
may  lead  into  a  pit.    Therefore  he  says,  it  is  instinct 
and  not  reason  that  leads  the  child,  whilst  as  the  child 
abandoned  to  itself  would  die,  and  as  the  rational 
£Eu;ulty  of  the  human  race  begins  at  the  earliest  dawn 
of  age,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  into  account  these 
circumstances  in  summing  up  all  the  relations  in  which 
children  are  placed,  and  this  without  denying  the  real 
impulsive  energy  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  such 
as  memory,  etc.    Reason  is  no  absolute  faculty.    Could 
a  human  being  be  shut  up  until  the  age  of  thirty,  we 
verily  believe,  from  relative  experience,  that  that  being 
would  prove  himself  a  mere  child,  although  at  the  age 
of  reason.    The  instinctive  impulse,  which  Beid  so 
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justly  points  out,  is  only  an  inducement  to  act  in  a 
given  way,  and  the  knowledge  to  wldcli  it  leads  is  the 
result  of  circumstances  quite  distinct  from  that  original 
impulse.  The  child  is  in  general  surrounded  with  and 
guarded  by  the  reason  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  but 
when  the  stem  dictates  of  want  and  necessity  urge  a 
child  to  early  activity  it  is  surprising  how  soon  their 
reason  is  developed,  and  how  readily  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience are  retained.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  the 
reason  stands  in  direct  ratio  with  the  experience,  and 
the  native  capacity  of  the  child.  The  trust  or  faith  oi 
the  child  in  the  tutor  is  much  akin  to  that  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  if  in  later  years  they  learn  that  falsehood 
generally  predominates  in  the  world  it  is  a  matter  oi 
painful  experience.  But  in  advancing  this,  we  by  no 
means  maintain  that  the  child  left  to  itself  would 
always  act  up  to  some  peculiar  principle  of  veracity 
such  as  Reid  considers  to  exist. 

The  various  deceptions  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  touch, 
which  so  readily  impose  on  the  ignorant,  are  considered 
by  Reid  to  be  false  judgments,  and  not  fallacies  of  the 
senses.  The  only  deceptions  of  sense  which  that 
thinker  admits  are  those  that  proceed  from  some  dis- 
order or  preternatural  state,  either  of  the  external  or- 
gan, or  of  the  nerves  and  brain.  And  with  Reid  the 
pain  some  pei'sons  feel  in  their  toes  after  the  leg  is  cut 
off,  constitutes  a  deception  of  sense,  and  thus  a  case,  in 
which  no  actual  local  cause  can  produce  the  throe,  and 
in  which  Descartes  perceived  an  error  of  imagination 
or  common  sense,  which  error  our  reason  corrects,  this 
case  is  a  fallacy  of  sense,  whilst  the  broken  appearance 
of  a  stick  placed  in  water  is  a  fallacy  of  judgment. 

The  important  services  rendered  by  Reid,  and  which 
consisted  more  in  pointing  out  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
decessors than  in  establishing  any  real  positive  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  must  not  prevent 
onr  adverting  to  the  fruitless  attempt  made  by  that 
thinker  to  produce  an  interna^  infallible  and  necessary 
individual  certitude,  that  does  not  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  our  fellow  ci'eatures.  The  certitude  of 
common  eense,  if  that  principle  be  considered  as  the 
first  step  or  degree  of  reason,  demands  something  gen- 
eral, something  common  to  all,  for  the  greater  the  "self- 
trust  "  of  the  individual,  the  stronger  our  suspicion. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  that  mere  majority  is  no 
criterion  in  our  opinion.  But  if  common  senae  be  con- 
ceived as  the  contrary  of  Reason,  if  it  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  mere  sensation  entirely  under  the  guidance  of 
judgment  and  as  constituting  in  itself  an  absolute  cer» 
titude,  such  a  certitude  can  be  no  other  than  that  of 
relative  existence.  It  is  then  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  consciousness,  which,  although  incapable 
of  error,  only  owes  that  high  privilege  of  immunity  to 
the  narrow  and  circumscribed  circle  in  which  it  re- 
volves. Comm/m  sense  taken  in  that  light,  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  general  principle  that  exists  in 
organized  nature.  The  brute  creation,  it  is  true,  do 
not  appear  subject  to  much  doubting.  But  is  it  before 
this  principle,  that  Reason,  or  rather  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  human  sagacity,  of  human  intelligence,  is  to 
bow  submissively  ?  And  wherefore  this  base  renunciar 
tion  ?  In  order  to  satisfy  a  theolc^cal  whim ;  in  or- 
der "  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God. "  And  is  it  reaUy 
to  be  supposed  that  mankind  shall  not  at  last  come  to 
perceive  the  utter  inanity  of  such  high-sounding  phra* 
ses  ?  The  theologian  before  he  undertakes  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  of  the  human  mind,  would  do 
well  to  attempt  to  reconcile  those  which  we  meet  with 
at  every  step  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  if  the  taak 
is  above  his  competency  he  would  do  well  to  undertake 
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to  lessen  the  contradictions  which  abound  in  the  fields 
of  chronology,  of  ancient  geography,  of  Ethnology,  of 
Gleology,  and  of  Anthropology.  It  may  be  said,  that 
such  a  restriction  is  a  mere  conceit,  for  the  Iheologiom 
has  as  great  a  right  to  expatiate  on  the  attributes  of  God 
and  to  derive  therefrom  his  conviction,  as  the  MetOr 
phywncm  has  to  derive  the  Infinite  from  the  Finite, 
or  the  SeneaiionaUat  to  admit  nothing  in  the  mind  that 
did  not  proceed  from  the  senses,  or  the  Materialiat  to 
maintain  that  mind  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  and  that 
the  attribute  and  the  subject  are  one,  or  the  ScepUo 
to  doubt  of  all  things  except  of  beliefe.  It  may  also  be 
said  in  favor  of  theology,  that  minds  of  undoubted  car 
pacity,  that  a  Bossuet  has  admitted  the  d  priori  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  therefore  if  the  ex- 
istence of  God  is  a  truth  stamped  on  the  mind  of  every 
human  being  that  comes  into  the  world,  the  theologian 
stands  on  natural  ground  when  his  starting  point  is 
the  impossibility  that  such  contradictions  can  proceed 
from  God,  Now  we  fully  acknowledge  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  express  his  opinion,  and  we  con- 
ceive free  inquiry  as  the  birthright  of  man.  But  it 
is  not  only  a  right,  it  is  also  a  duty,  and  both  require 
to  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  when  the  effect  is  disas- 
trous, men  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  inquiry  was 
badly  conducted.  We  even  go  farther  and  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  man  to  error,  because  we  are  certain 
that  if  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  is  maintained  error 
will  be  at  last  abandoned.  When  then  the  theolo- 
gians (either  Papist,  Calvinist,  or  Lutheran)  claim  the 
right  to  reason  or  argue  in  their  own  way,  each 
laying  the  hand  on  Holy  Writ;  when  they  deny  this 
and  that,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  the  attributes  of  God,  it  is  to  the  issue  that  we 
refer.     And  this  issue  will  ever  be  the  same  under 
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whatever  name  theology  may  flonnsli :  it  will  be  the 
scission  of  science,  of  human  knowledge  from  religion. 
Is  not  such  a  result  well  calculated  to  make  us  doubt 
of  the  real  worth  of  the  method  adopted  ?  Must  we 
renounce  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  day  when  Faith 
in  the  Almighty  will  alone  vibrate  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Christian  when  circumstances  occur  which  tend  to 
lower  in  the  eye  of  Keasou,  the  Power,  and  the  Wis- 
dom, and  the  Groodness  of  Grod  ?  We  shall  then  no 
longer  be  told,  as  was  Galileo,  that  any  ^ven  relation 
ia  impossible  because  it  may  appear  contrary  to  the 
views  that  men  entertiun  of  the  ways  of  God.  Geol- 
ogy will  then  cease  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  re- 
ligious mind  that  cannot  conciliate  contradictions  which 
theology,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mythology,  conceives  as 
utterly  irreconcilable;  as  if  contradictions  did  not 
superabound  in  nature. 

Reid,  however,  rendered  real  service  in  pointing 
out  beliefs  which  could  not  arise  from  external  objects^ 
but  beyond  that  positive  fact,  we  believe  Psychology 
has  no  other  issue.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena  was  enhanced,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween Intellect  and  Life  remained  as  dark  as  ever. 
The  fears  expressed  by  Locke  have  been  realized,  the 
acts  of  intelligence  have  been  isolated  and  converted 
into  entitiee.  Reason  and  Will  have  been  considered 
as  distinct  souls ;  every  d  priori  notion  has  been  con- 
ceived as  an  impirationy  and  every  matter  of  fact,  ihe 
origin  of  which  was  lost  in  tradition,  has  been  termed 
areodatumll  As  if  in  matters  where  the  greatest 
difficulties  abound,  these  latter  would  be  lessened  by 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms.  Nor  has  the  phir 
losophy  of  belief,  thus  founded  by  Reid,  been  bet- 
ter treated  by  his  successors.  The  sensorial  and  rar 
tional  character  of  belief,  as  a  principle  of  high  impor- 
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tance  among  the  intellectnal  phenomena,  has  been 
distorted.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  make  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  the  mind  to  believe,  a  kind  of  rational 
foundation  of  divine  Mth  independent  of  the  tradi- 
tional revelation  of  God.  For  the  moment,  however, 
we  have  not  to  do  with  that  question.  Here  we 
Hmit  ourselves  to  the  remark  that  the  real  and  posi- 
tive value  of  instinctive  and  of  rational  belief  must  be 
first  clearly  established,  before  we  can  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  d  priori  and  d  posteriori  arguments  re- 
specting the  existence  of  God.  The  real  conclusion  of 
Reid's  observations  seems  to  us  to  be  the  one  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  this  first  part  of  our  views  on 
Faith  in  general,  namely,  that  if  inference  of  aU  kind 
be  lopped  away,  the  senses  merely  inform  us  of  rela- 
tive existence,  and  nothing  more.  The  rest  is  inference 
or  judgment.  But  we  do  not  admit,  on  account  of  that, 
of  the  lowering  of  rational  inference.  In  order  more 
clearly  to  establish  this  point,  we  will  counterbalance 
the  opinion  of  Reid  with  regard  to  the  positive  value 
of  the  instinctive  principle  of  belief  or  veracity  and  of 
rational  evidence,  with  that  of  Adam  Smith  on  the 
same  subject.  "  There  seems  to  be  in  young  children," 
says  that  philosopher,  ^^  an  instinctive  disposition  to  be- 
lieve whatever  they  are  told.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
judged  it  necessary  for  their  preservation  that  they 
should,  for  some  time  at  least,  put  implicit  confidence  in 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  their  childhood,  and  of  the 
earliest  and  most  necessary  parts  of  their  education,  is 
intrusted.  Their  credulity,  accordingly,  is  excessive, 
and  it  requires  long  and  much  experience  of  the  false- 
hood of  mankind  to  reduce  them  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  diffidence  and  distrust.  In  grown  up  people  the 
d^rees  of  credulity  are,  no  doubt,  very  different.  The 
wisest  and  most  experienced  are  generally  the  least 
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credulous.  But  the  man  scarce  lives  who  is  not  more 
credulous  than  he  ought  to  be,  and  who  does  not,  upon 
many  occasions,  give  credit  to  tales,  which  not  only 
turn  out  to  be  perfectly  £Etlse,  but  which  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  reflection  and  attention  might  have  taught  him 
could  not  well  be  true.  The  natural  disposition  is  al- 
ways to  believe.  It  is  acquired  wisdom  and  experience 
only-that  teach  incredulity,  and  they  very  seldom  teach 
it  enough.  The  wisest  and  most  cautious  of  as  all  fre- 
quently gives  credit  to  stories  which  he  himself  is  af- 
terwards both  ashamed  and  astonished  that  he  could 
possibly  think  of  believing.'' 

Now,  what  is  the  fair  conclusion  ci  Reid's  investi- 
gation of  the  relative  value  of  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  and  that  of  Beason  ?  The  same,  we  believe,  as 
that  of  Adam  Smith.  Reason  is  always  a  check  which 
serves  to  remediate — what  ?  Hasty  judgment,  or  very 
often  belie&  grounded  on  no  judgment  at  all.  Now, 
the  bad  feature  of  Reid's  doctrine  is,  we  think,  that  of 
appearing  to  confer  upon  instinctive  belief  a  value 
which  is  too  often  unduly  conveyed  to  the  beliefe  of 
hasty  judgment,  on  the  ground  of  their  springing  forth, 
as  it  were,  intuitively.  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
judicious  if  Reid  had  said  Reason  is  almost  every  thing, 
and  Sensation  merely  a  certitude  of  relative  existence, 
and  the  elementary  beliefs,  such  as  Memory,  Judgment, 
Imagination,  <&c,  all  require  an  exertion  of  Reason  or 
Sagacity  to  pass  into  act.  But,  then,  had  Reid  acted 
thus,  he  would  have  belied  his  disproving  of  the  Cartesiaii 
doctrine  that  reduces  to  Consciousness  the  certitude  of 
all  the  principles  deemed  primary.  Consciousness,  or 
the  certitude  of  Thought,  as  existing,  seemed  to  Reid 
to  constitute  a  too  narrow  basis  to  raise  any  thing 
thereon.  "  Modem  Philosophy,"  says  Reid,  "  of  whidi 
Descartes  may  justly  be  accounted  the  founder,  being 
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built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Peripatetic,  has  a  spirit 
quite  opposite,  and  runs  into  a  contrary  extreme.  The 
Peripatetic,  not  only  adopted,  as  first  principles,  those 
which  mankind  have  always  rested  upon  in  their  most 
important  transactions,  but  along  with  them  many  vul- 
gar prejudices ;  so  that  this  system  was  founded  upon 
a  wide  bottom,  but  in  many  parts  unsound.  The 
modem  system  has  narrowed  the  foundation  so  much, 
that  every  superstructore  raised  upon  it  appears  top- 
heavy.  From  the  single  principle  of  the  existence  of 
our  own  thoughts,  very  little,  if  any  thing,  can  be  de- 
duced by  just  reasoning,  especially  if  we  suppose  that 
all  our  other  &culties  may  be  fSEdlacious.^  Reid  was, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  all  consistent  reasoning  on  this 
system  necessarily  leads  to  scepticism,  because  it  tends 
to  admit  the  existence  of  mind  alone.  Buffier  is  cited 
by  Beid  as  having  been  the  first  who  perceived  the 
fSallacy  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  even  when  it  was  in 
the  meridian  of  its  glory,  and  as  having  attempted  to 
lay  a  broader  foundation  for  human  knowledge  than 
the  certitude  of  their  own  existence,  and  the  existence 
of  those  operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
whilst  the  existence  of  other  men  and  other  things 
should  be  proved  by  argument.  Now,  granting  that 
the  link  with  the  outward  world  constitutes  a  princi- 
ple as  primary  as  any  principle  can  be,  and  ought  to  be 
esteemed  as  equal  in  degree  to  the  certitude  of  Seli^ 
^antmg,  in  short,  that  Self  and  not-Self  form  inte- 
grant parts  of  an  act  of  intellect,  in  which  they  are 
united  in  one,  yet  it  may,  we  believe,  be  justly  ques- 
tioned whether  that  act  extends  beyond  the  intuitive 
certitude  bestowed  thereby  in  external  relations.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  relative  existence  that  is  certified 
then,  but  nothing  more  by  the  senses,  aU  the  remainder 
is  of  Beason.    Yet  still  the  basis  or  that  from  which 
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Season  is  to  be  distmgiushed,  is  of  narrow  drcnitL 
And  the  intuitive  certitude  which  exists  in  that  narrow 
circuit,  is  as  fully  possessed  by  the  brute  creation  as  by 
man.    I^  indeed,  that  certitude  be  not  greater,  be- 
cause brutes  never  hesitate  or  doubt:  reason  never 
causes^  at  least  with  them,  any  thing  Gdmilar  to  what  it 
does  in  man.    But  between  the  intuitive  certitude  of 
the  senses,  and  the  rational  evidence  of  Beason   or 
Judgment,  is  there  no  other  means  of  belief?    Beid 
admits  such  a  mean,  that  of  pure  judgment  or  pure 
reason,  and  this  view  we  shall  find  to  have  been  car* 
ried  out  to  its  utmost  limits  by  Eomt.    It  is  with  the 
help  of  pure  judgment  that  Beid  denies  the  propoeitioii 
of  Hume,  which  makes  belief  more  properly  an  act  of 
the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature* 
^^This  cannot  surely  mean,"  remarks  Beid,  ^Hhat  be- 
lief is  not  an  act  of  thinking.     It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
power  of  thinking  that  Mr.  Hume  calls  the  cogitative 
part  of  our  nature.    Neither  can  it  be  the  power  of 
judging,  for  all  belief  implies  judgment ;  and  to  be- 
lieve a  proposition  means  the  same  thing  as  to  judge  it 
to  be  true.    It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  power  of 
reasoning  that  he  calls  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 
If  this  be  his  meaning,  I  agree  to  it  in  part.   The  belief 
of  first  principles  is  not  an  act  of  the  reasoning  power, 
for  all  reasoning  must  be  grounded  upon  them.    We 
judge  them  to  be  true,  and  believe  them  without  rea- 
soning.   But  why  this  power  of  judging  of  first  prin- 
ciples should  be  called  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature, 
I  do  not  understand.    As  our  belief  of  first  prindples 
is  an  act  of  pure  judgment  without  reasoning,  so  our 
belief  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  reasoning  from  first 
principles,  may,  I  think,  be  called  an  act  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty.    Upon  the  whole,"  continues  Beid,  "  I  see 
only  two  conclusions  that  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the 
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profouhd  and  intricate  reaaoning  of  Mr.  Hume  against 
reason.  The  first  is,  that  we  are  fallible  in  all  onr 
judgments  and  in  all  our  reasonings.  The  second,  that 
the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties  can  never  be 
proved  by  reasoning,  and  therefore  our  belief  of  it  can- 
not be  founded  on  reasoning.  K  the  last  be  what  Mr. 
Hume  calls  his  hypothesis,  I  subscribe  to  it,  and  think 
it  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  manifest  truth ;  though  I 
conceive  it  to  be  very  improperly  expressed,  by  saying 
that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than 
of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature.'' 

However  much  Beid  may  dissent  from  Mr.  Hume 
on  various  topics,  it  is  evident,  from  these  words,  that 
lie  agreed  with  the  sceptic  writer  in  lowering  the  value 
of  rational  evidence.  And  this  depreciation  of  Rea- 
son is  grounded  by  Reid, — ^not  as  with  Hume,  on  the 
distinction  of  the  mere  sensitive  nature  of  intuitive  be- 
lief^  and  of  belief  in  general,  whilst  rational  belief  is 
deemed  to  proceed  from  the  cogitative  principle  of  the 
intellect,  a  distinction  which,  either  true  or  not,  is  clear 
and  definite, — ^but  on  the  admission  of  a  faculty  of  very 
metaphysical  and  recondite  nature  termed  by  the  pro- 
moter of  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  pure  judg- 
ment. Now,  common  eenee^  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be 
admitted  by  Reid,  is  the  faculty  that  assures  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  external  object,  h\it  pv/re  jvdgment^  or 
the  faculty  that  gives  us  our  belief  of  first  principles 
witibout  reasoning,  is  of  a  mental  or  subjective  nature, 
and  does  not  depend  on  com/num  &enee.  Hume,  by  the 
expression  senaUwe^  evidently  assimilates  to  sensation 
and  to  common  sense  those  elementary  beliefs  which 
Reid  maintains  to  be  judgment  without  reasoning,  or 
acts  of  pure  judgment.  The  distinction  is  a  very  nice 
one,  and  deeply  metaphysical,  and  moreover  it  sup- 
poses that  we  are  acquainted  with  some  clear  distinction 
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between  an  inference  drawn  by  one  mind  in  an  instant, 
and  the  same  inference  requiring  another  several  days 
or  weeks  to  accomplish.  An  intnitive  belief,  snch  as 
we  shall  find  admitted  by  Kant  as  the  elementary  form 
of  Thought,  partakes  more,  we  believe,  of  the  sensitive 
or  impulsive  nature  of  the  mind,  than  of  the  reflective  or 
cogitative.  But  be  it  as  it  may  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  intellectual  act  itself,  the  very  distinction,  ad- 
mitted by  Beid,  proves  that  the  doctrine  of  oovnmcn 
senae^  ^^  which  assures  us  of  our  own  and  of  others  ex- 
istence," does  not  warrant  us  to  admit  of  acts  of  judg- 
ment that  are  not  inferences,  without  entering  into 
those  metaphysical  vapors  in  which  we  shall  soon  be 
plunged  when  investigating  what  is  termed  German 
Philosophy.  We  esteem,  that  the  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is,  as  Hume  remarked,  that  they 
exist  as  impulsive  belie&,  and  not  as  judgments  or  in- 
ferences. 

In  joining  issue  with  those  who  blame  Beid  for 
using  such  a  term  as  commcm  eenae^  we  by  no  means 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  that  philosopher,  but  evi- 
dently he  considers  the  term  to  bear  a  more  general 
meaning  than  mere  eeneation.  This  must  be  pure  judg- 
ment^ and  indeed  we  shall  see  that  it  was  also  to  a/^ 
ing  of  the  Idnd  that  Hume  attributed  the  common 
sentiment  of  morality  existing  amongst  m^i.  ^^  The  no- 
tion of  morals,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  ^^  implies  some  sentiment 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same 
object  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man, 
or  most  men,  agi'ee  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  con- 
cerning it"  This  leads  him  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
reason  or  sentiment  that  is  conversant  with  morals :  of 
which  inquiry  the  issue  may  be  stated  in  his  own  woxds, 
viz.  ^^  Twist  and  turn  the  matter  aa  much  as  you  will, 
you  can  never  rest  the  morality  on  relation,  but  mast 
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have  recourse  to  the  dedmons  of  sentiment."  And  Mr. 
Home  considers  Imnself  justified  in  estimating  Morality 
not  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  as  a  matter  of  Taste. 
To  this  view  of  Hume,  Reid  opposes  the  dictates  of 
oofnmon  emse^  but  of  common  sense  not  as  a  mere  tes- 
timony of  whicb  reason  decides,  but  as  a  dictate  of  pure 
judgment.  "  I  conceive,"  says  Reid,  "  that  tiie  whole 
force  of  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hume  amounts  to  thia 
When  we  judge  an  action  to  be  good  or  bad,  it  must 
have  been  so  in  its  own  nature  antecedent  to  that  judg- 
ment, otherwise  the  judgment  is  erroneous.  K,  tiiere- 
fore,  the  action  be  good  in  its  nature,  the  judgment  of 
the  agent  cannot  make  it  bad,  nor  can  his  judgment 
make  it  good,  if  in  its  nature  it  be  bad.  For  this  would 
be  to  ascribe  to  our  judgment  a  strange  magical  power 
of  transforming  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  say,  that 
my  judging  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not,  makes  it  re- 
ally what  I  erroneously  judge  it  to  be.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  objection  in  its  ftill  strength ;  ^  and  in  answer  to 
it  Beid  proposes  to  cut  the  metaphysical  knot  ^^  because 
it  fixes  an  absurdity  upon  the  dearest  and  most  indfe. 
putable  principles  of  morals,  and  of  common  sense. 
For  I  appeal  to  any  man  whether  there  be  any  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  or  any  principle  of  common  sense 
more  clear  than  the  following,  ihat  although  a  thing 
be  not  unclean  in  itself,  yet  to  him  that  esteemeth  it 
to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  undean.  But  the  meta- 
physeal argument  makes  this  absurd.  ^  For,'  says  the 
metaphysician,  ^  if  the  thing  was  not  unclean  in  itselj^ 
you  judged  wrong  in  esteeming  it  to  be  unclean ;  and 
what  can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  your  esteeming  a 
thing  to  be  what  it  is  not,  should  make  it  what  you  er* 
roneously  esteem  it  to  be  ? ' "  Reid  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  in  opposition  to  Hume,  that  the  goodness  of 
the  action  refra^  not  to  a  peculiar  feeling,  not  to  the 
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seofiitiye  ;>art  of  our  nature  but  to  tbe  cogitative  part^ 
of  which  Will  constitateB  an  integral  portion.  ^^  It  is 
action, ''  says  Beid,  ^^  that  dissipateB  all  the  obecnrity 
of  abstract  theory,  and  when  a  man  exertB  his  active 
power  well  or  iU,  there  is  a  moral  goodness  or  turpi- 
tude which  is  truly  imputable  to  the  man  only.''  Here 
in  the  mind  of  Beid  the  balance  no  longer  weighs  on 
the  side  of  mere  sensation,  but  reason  comes  in  for  her 
part  And  yet  that  part  is  small ;  for  standing  as  it 
were  in  eqidlibrium  between  intuition  and  inference, 
that  thinker  adopts  intuitive  inference.  The  following 
are  his  words  where  conmion  sense  is  now  described  as 
something  more  than  ^^  a  mere  witness :  ^ 

^^  I  find  no  fault  with  the  name  moral  sense,  although 
I  conceive  this  name  has  given  occasion  to  some  mistakes 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  moral  power.  The  name 
of  oanecienoey  however,  as  it  is  the  most  common,  seems 
to  me  as  proper  as  any  that  has  been  given  to  it 
Modem  philosophers  have  conceived  of  the  external 
senses  as  having  no  other  office  but  to  give  us  certain 
sensations,  or  simple  conceptions,  which  we  could  not 
have  without  them,  and  this  notion  has  been  applied 
to  the  moral  sense.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mis- 
taken notion  in  both.  By  the  sense  of  seeing,  I  not 
only  have  the  conception  of  the  difierent  colors,  but  I 
perceive  one  body  to  be  of  this  color,  another  of  that. 
In  like  manner,  by  my  moral  sense,  I  have  not  only 
the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  I 
perceive  this  conduct  to  be  right,  that  to  be  wrong,  and 
that  indifferent  AU  awr  eefnaea  we  judging  faculties^ 
eo  (jHeo  is  coneoiencey  Here  then  we  &id  the  senses 
no  longer  described  as  the  witnesses,  they  are  become 
judges.  And  here  again  Beid  seems  prompted  to 
judge  thus  diversely  in  order  to  obviate  all  the  appar- 
ent contradictions  which  arise  when  it  is  admitted  that 
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right  and  wrong,  the  result  of  rational  inference,  may 
be  distinct  from  a  natural  intuitive  feeling  of  good  and 
bad.  Goodness  in  an  action  considered  abstractly  is 
that,  says  Reid,  which  "  ought''  to  be.  This  has  been 
adopted  by  Kant,  as  we  shall  see,  but  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  "  duty "  thus  erected  as  a  criterion  does  more 
honor  to  the  social  philosophy  of  Reid  than  to  the 
strength  of  his  arguments  against  Hume  in  regard  to 
the  important  distinction  between  the  sensitive  and  the 
cogitative  parts  of  our  nature  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  moral  action.  At  all  events  the  rational 
part  is  preponderant  in  the  notion  of  duty,  and  this 
may  account  for  our  finding  the  author  of  the  common 
sense  theory  now  considering  ^Hhe  senses  to  be  judg- 
ing faculties.''  Is  it  not  that  Reid  himself  perceived 
that  the  disparagement  of  Reason  in  order  to  make  way 
for  common  sense  which  man  is  said  to  possess  with 
the  brute  is  an  unqualifiable  lowering  of  human  nature } 
This,  which  Reid  does  not  take  into  consideration  when 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  senses  are  never  fallacious 
because  they  never  vidge  but  only  bear  witness, — ^this 
position  stries  liim  w^  Hume  terms  tiie  moil  wit- 
ness  uaefvl  or  a/rtificial^  whilst  the  term  of  ^'  natural 
virtues  ^  is  applied  to  the  agreeable.  Here  Reid  calls 
lor  help  on  Conscience  or  the  sense  of  duty,  the  moral 
fiusulty,  and  remarks  that  '^  if  the  notion  of  duty  be  a 
simple  conception  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  conceptions  of  utility  and  agreeable- 
ness,  of  interest  or  reputation ;  if  this  moral  faculty  be 
the  prerogative  of  man,  and  no  vestige  of  it  be  found 
in  brute  animals ;  if  it  be  given  us  by  Grod  to  regulate 
all  our  animal  affections  and  passions ;  if  to  be  governed 
by  it  be  the  glory  of  man  and  the  image  of  God  in  his 
SGol,  and  to  disregard  its  dictates  be  his  dishonor  and 
depravity;  I  say  if  these  things  be  so,  to  seek  the 
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fonndatioii  of  morality  in  the  afifections  whicli  we  have 
in  common  with  the  brutes,  is  to  seek  the  living  with 
the  dead,  and  to  change  the  glory  of  man,  and  the 
image  of  God  in  his  sonl  into  the  simiUtude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  grass.''  This  moral  faculty,  distinct  from 
reason,  is  then  a  kind  of  instinct,  and  yet  Beid  insists 
forcibly  on  its  voluntary  character.  ^^A  dog  has  a 
tender  concern  for  her  puppies,  so  has  a  man  for  his 
children.  The  natural  affection  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  is  amiable  in  both.  But  why  do  we  impute  moral 
virtue  to  the  man  on  account  of  this  concern  and  not 
to  the  dog  ?  The  reason  surely  is  that  in  the  man,  ihe 
natural  affection  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  doty, 
but  in  the  dog  it  is  not.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  ail  the  kind  aflfections  common  to  us  with  the  brute. 
They  are  amiable  qualities,  but  they  are  not  moral 
virtues.''  Are  then  the  moral  faculties  instincts  or 
judgments  ?  They  grow  up  by  degrees,  says  Bdd,  as 
our  reason  does ;  but  he  admits  with  Hume  that  ^'  in  all 
ingenuous  natures  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and 
roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage."  This  admis- 
sion of  Hume  seems  to  Reid  to  tally  with  what  Mr. 
Hume  asserts  in  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  where 
we  have  seen  that  he  pleads  strongly  in  favor  of  in- 
stinct against  reason.  But  is  Reid  justified  in  return- 
ing to  "  sense  "  and  "  mere  instinct "  after  terming  the 
senses  ^^  judging  factdtieSj^  and  denying  that  the  moral 
sense  was  more  of  the  sensitive,  than  of  the  cogitative 
part  of  our  nature  ?  The  good  will  and  the  good  in- 
tention which  alone,  as  Beid  most  justly  remarks,  en- 
title an  action  to  our  gratitude,  are  more  rational  than 
instinctive,  and  we  believe  that  Beid,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  was  himself  convinced  of  this,  but  then 
m  order  to  avoid  the  fallacy  of  human  judgment  he 
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ooDfiidered  tlie  judgment  to  be  intnitiye,  or  an  ele- 
mentary belief. 

This  summary  inquiry  will,  we  apprehend,  suffi- 
ciently  justify  our  joining  issue  with  those  who  con- 
sider Beid  as  having  unjustifiably  attacked  Philosophy 
with  a  false  argument,  that  of  common  sense  as  an  in- 
dividual judgment ;  whilst  it  was  the  Universality  of 
the  intuition  of  which  the  mere  individual  was  not 
competent  to  judge  of  by  mtmtion^  that  was,  and  re- 
mains, the  great  point  to  be  decided.  Beid  admits 
with  Hume  of  belief,  as  the  only  real  affirmation  m 
sensation  and  judgment,  but  he  attempts  to  infer  con- 
sequences far  less  sceptical.  He  must,  however,  with 
Hume,  be  admitted  as  having  established  before  Kant 
the  positive  existence  in  the  mind  not  only  of  Con- 
sciousness, as  established  by  the  Cartesians,  but  also  oi 
certain  elementary  beliefs  independent  of  experience 
although  only  known  thereby,  such  as  Memory,  etc. 

But  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  have  been  rightly 
taxed  with  pusillanimity.  They  merely  pointed  out 
the  elementary  forms  which  a  close  scrutiny  or  another 
view  of  things  allowed  them  to  perceive,  but  it  belong- 
ed to  Kant  and  to  his  successors  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  fact,  and  to  frame  the  system  that  still  forms  the 
ultimate  limits  of  Thought,  when  she  refuses  to  assimi- 
late her  ethereal  nature  with  the  gross  material  objects 
that  constitute  the  phenomenal  world.  The  union 
between  the  Scotch  and  German  philosophy  has,  how- 
ever, been  most  ably  effected  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  it 
is  to  his  writings  that  we  mi^t  iefer  th«  reader  who  is 
desirous  of  investigating  more  fuUy  the  connection  be* 
tween  l^e  two  schools. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Hume  to  a  peculiar  feeling,  that 
of  ^  belief,'^  as  the  upshot  and  issue  of  all  experience, 
and  the  only  ground  of  certitude,  so  that  we  may  be 
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truly  said  to  believe  far  more  than  to  know,  seems  to 
liave  taken  metaphysicians  by  snrprisa  And  yet  the 
doctrine  is  not  only  the  bads  of  Cartesianism,  since  that 
doctrine  is  grounded  on  the  certitude  of  the  bdief  of 
the  Self  or  I,  as  one  that  cannot  be  dispelled,  but  is,  as 
a  belief  that  remains  unshaken,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Descartes.  Beid,  we  have  seen, 
found  the  basis  too  narrow,  and  without  admittang 
^'fundamental^  or  self-evident  principles  as  maxims, 
admitted  them  as  "  bdiefa "  or  primary  Ihitha.  But 
the  meaning  given  by  Hume  to  the  term  "  belief,"  was 
not  that  of  Reid,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  insists  strongly, 
and  we  believe  rightly,  on  that  point,  showing  that  the 
former  by  no  means  considered  the  ^  belief  as  warrant- 
ing the  '^  truth  ^  of  the  thing  believed  in,  and  merely 
constituted  a  positive  feeling,  proceeding  from  our  sen- 
sitive nature  and  called  "  belief"  When,  therefore,  it 
is  said  that  modem  philosophy  proves  the  constant  and 
inseparable  union  of  the  two  principles.  Reason  and 
Belief  or  Faith,  since  do  what  he  will,  no  man  can  ad- 
vance a  step  without  both ;  ihe  reader  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Divine  Faith  in 
the  light  of  an  intuitive,  unconditional  knowledge  of 
God.  The  reader  must  remember  that  before  Hume, 
and  in  a  philosophical  sense,  Bossuet  and  Butler  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  nature  of  the  mind,  which  not 
only  in  science,  but  in  the  daily  course  of  social  life, 
constituted  evidences  admitted  as  '^  belief  "  in  spite  of 
their  unsatisfactory  character.  When  Beid  adduces 
"  primary  beUefe"  as  existing  "  truths,"  he  only  joins  issue 
with  Hume  in  admitting  them  to  be  ^^  truths  "  as  matters 
of  fact.  Something  more  is  required  than  a  psychology 
ical  fact  to  cause  it  to  obtain.  For  to  say  that  the  only 
ground  for  a  man  hdieving  a  thing  to  be  true,  is  that 
he  cannot  help  believing  it  to  be  so,  would  be  the  ad- 
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mission  of  sheer  hallacinatioiis  as  matters  of  fiEu^t,  be- 
cause the  man  was  convinced  of  their  truth  in  his  indi-^ 
vidual  capacity,  and  without  reference  to  the  judgment 
of  others.  Therefore,  in  the  very  outset,  we  have  insisted 
on  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
a  belief  being  wnwerscA^  in  order  to  obtain  as  such. 
And  much  might  be  said  on  the  same  subject,  in  order 
to  prove  more  fully  the  fallacy  of  those  who  confound 
private  judgment  as  individual  conviction,  with  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  grounded  on  sound  indue* 
tive  and  deductive  conviction.  The  doctrine  of  "  com- 
mon sense  ^  of  Buffier  and  Beid,  thus  indiscriminately 
applied  as  a  criterion  on  account  of  its  merely  obtaining 
in  the  individual,  would  be,  as  it  has  most  justly  been 
remarked,  the  admission  of  the  Truth  of  monomaniac 
convictions.  In  positive  Philosophy,  Beason  or  the 
human  Intelligence  will  ever  find  a  ground  to  rely  on, 
not  because  that  ground  is  conceived  as  unconditional, 
but  because  in  Induction  and  Deduction  properly  con* 
ducted,  the  mind  discovers  a  standard  which  serves  as 
a  remedy  to  individual  error  or  mere  private  judgment ; 
always  premising  that  positive  Philosophy  takes  as 
uni/veradHy  admitted  truths,  the  existence  of  certain 
primary  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  connected  with 
certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  and  general  system  of 
human  life. 

German  Philosophy  entering  boldly  into  the  field 
of  doubtful  "  beliefe,"  as  exposed  by  Beid,  and  calling 
on  all  philosophy,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  ftimish 
1  means  of  solution,  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  difficulties.  The  mysticism  of  expres* 
aion  is  a  right  in  schools.  It  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  our  efforts  at  unravelling  that  mystery,  are  not 
unworthy  attempts  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
general  reader,  curtailed  relations  of  matters  which  re- 
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quire  to  be  attended  to  in  their  fbllest  extent,  in  order 
to  have  justice  done  to  them.  At  all  events,  we  would 
signalize  as  weak  and  nnworthy  of  philosophers,  the 
reproach  addressed  so  often  to  German  Philosophy,  as 
consisting  in  more  ancient  speculations  dressed  in  mod- 
em gnise,  and  presented  in  new  forms,  merely  with 
some  few  additions.  No  writer  ever  remained  more 
completely  himself  than  Hegel,  and  yet  all  his  philoso- 
phy is  grounded  on  the  very  views  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  not  forgetting  to  add  thereto  the  vievm 
he  adopts  from  all  the  great  English  and  Frendi 
philosophers. 

Whilst  Reid  was  attempting  to  sow  in  the  ground 
broken  by  Hume  the  seeds  of  a  philosophy  very  dif- 
ferent from  Scepticism,  Jacobi,  a  Grerman  philosopher, 
sought  to  plant  therein  the  very  doctrine  of  Divine 
Faith  as  a  primary,  d  priori  instinctive  *  belief  of  the 
human  Soul.  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Grod,  or  Faith 
in  God,  Jacobi  conceives  to  be  to  the  soul  what  belief 
in  self-consciousness  is  to  the  mind.  What  the  Faith 
of  Beason  is  to  the  human  Intelligence,  such  he  main- 
tains Divine  Faiih  to  be  to  the  more  ethereal  Spirits 
Faith  would  thus  stand  opposed  to  Reason,  and  would 
admit  of  other  grounds  of  belief  The  knowledge  of 
the  Eidstence  of  God  is  the  result  of  this  primary  evi- 
dence, this  intuitive  impression  of  the  soul.  As  Gk>d, 
says  Jacobi,  the  Almighty  cannot  be  proved,  for  man 
can  only  prove  that  which  he  can  conceive ;  and  a  God 
that  can  be  proved,  is  no  God.  Natural  Theology,  he 
maintains,  is  grounded  on  this  instinctive  belief  of  the 
soul :  this  constitutes  the  Mevdabion.  And  as  the  Mind 
possesses  sensible  perception,  so  the  Soul  possesses 
Divine  perception  or  a  perception  of  Grod.  And  as 
rational  perception  admits  of  no  demonstration,  so  it  is 
with  the  spiritual  perception  of  the  Existence  of  God. 
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This  intuitiTe  beKef  or  Faith  in  God  is,  with  Jacobi, 
the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  every  question 
respecting  God,  and  it  stands  in  a  spiritual  light  in  the 
same  position  as  the  intuitive  belief  in  self-identity 
or  self-existence  stands  in  relation  to  all  rational  con- 
ception. For  in  all  the  latter  the  only  adequate  an- 
swer that  can  be  given  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
ultimate  grounds  of  belief  is  that  we  cannot  avoid  be- 
lieving, and  that  such  a  belief  constitutes  a  feeling  of 
a  peculiar  nature.  The  views  of  Jacobi  appear  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  a  theological 
writer  well  known  in  England,  Channing.  Both  ad- 
mit of  the  distinction  between  Season  and  Sentiment. 
Both  place  feeling  or  sentiment  in  juxtaposition.  With 
Jacobi,  Channing  is  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  light 
of  the  Heart,  to  Love  and  Affection  in  preference  to 
Reason.  Where  is  true  light  to  be  found,  asks  Ja- 
cobi ?  for  both  Reason  and  Feeling  maintain  contrary 
opinions.  Reason,  he  answers,  has  a  more  objective 
appeaiunce,  but  a  yawning  gulf  lies  behind  the 
empty  forms  of  the  mind,  the  gulf  of  nothingness. 
Feeling  casts  before  her  a  far  dimmer  light,  but  its  na- 
ture is  more  subjective,  and  behind  it  we  find  God. 

The  admission  of  Jacobi  respecting  the  utter  wortii- 
lessness  of  finite  or  relative  conception  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  knowledge  of  God^s  Existence,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  his  own  doctrine,  for  the  considering  of 
Feeling  as  a  belief  of  the  Heart  and  not  of  the  Mind, 
does  not  render  that  feeling  less  relative  or  more  un- 
conditional. Jacobi,  it  is  true,  conceives  it  to  be  &r 
more  unconditional  than  the  dementary  hdiefa  of  the 
Mind,  and  as  being  of  a  higher  order,  yjt  Feeling  still 
retains  its  rdaivoe  character,  nor  would  even  the  proof 
of  its  arisiog  in  another  part  of  the  nervous  system 
than  the  brain,  cancel  that  conditional  nature. 
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Brought  up  in  the  dogmatic  principles  of  the 
Wolffian  school  of  philosophy,  Kant  derived,  as  it  were, 
a  new  light  fix>m  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Hnme,  which  became,  for  a  time,  his  inseparable  ccm* 
panions.  The  sceptic  and  empirical  tenets  of  the 
Scotch  philosopher  severed  him  entirely  fi*om  dogmatic 
philosophy,  and  awoke  in  his  mind  an  ardent  desire  to 
erect  a  philosophical  stmctore  in  which  the  hmnan 
mind  should  appear  reflected  as  it  really  is.  The  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  were  published  by  Kant  un- 
der the  title  of  ^^  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  he 
gave  the  name  of  ^'  Critical  Philosophy  "  to  the  tenets 
he  inculcated.  These  philosophical  tenets  he  professed 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  (from  1747  till  1794,)  when  ill 
health,  which  preceded  his  death  almost  ten  years, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Kdnigsberg,  to  which  he  had  im- 
parted European  renown. 

The  main  principle  of  this  philosophy  is  Spiritual* 
ism.  It  asserts,  as  does  all  Grerman  philosophy,  the 
superiority  of  Thought  over  the  Object,  llie  high 
opinion  which  Kant  entertained  of  ihe  practical  im- 
portance of  the  ^^  critical  philosophy  "  may  be  excused, 
in  some  measure,  on  account  of  the  almost  universal 
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adoption  of  its  tenets  by  all  the  leading  men  of  his  day. 
He  therefore  likens  his  philosophical  views  to  the  great 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  in  Astronomy,  by  which  the 
sphere  of  Thought  was  enlarged,  and  the  face  of 
Science  altered.  "It  was  supposed  till  now,"  says 
Kant,  ^^  that  all  human  knowledge  was  founded  on  the 
existence  of  a  phenomenal  world,  but,  in  £M^t,  the  adop- 
tion of  that  opinion  has  not  advanced  a  step  the 
knowledge  of  Mind.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  another 
method  which  may  cause  us  to  move  forwards.  Thus, 
instead  of  considering  external  phenomena,  or  the 
world  without,  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  let  us 
consider  that  knowledge,  that  principle  which  knows, 
as  the  basis  of  the  phenomenal  world.  In  adopting 
this  new  view  of  things,  we  obtain  the  advantage  of 
establishing  the  prior  existence  of  a  something  that 
knows  before  the  appearance  of  the  thing  which  is  to 
be  known.  This  view  of  the  matter  may  be  likened 
to  the  conception  of  Copernicus,  who,  perceiving  that 
Astronomy  was  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  station- 
ary  so  long  as  the  stars  were  supposed  with  the  Heavens 
to  turn  round  the  observer,  reversed  the  general  view, 
and  supposed  that  it  was  the  observer  that  turned 
round  the  Sun,  and  not  the  Sun  round  the  observer." 
In  this  manner  did  Kant  establish  the  conception  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  Wnd  as  a  first  principle  of 
knowledge,  as  that  which  knows,  and  not  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  phenomenal  world  which  can  only  be  known 
under  the  condition  of  the  prior  existence  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  knows  it. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  E[ant  is 
the  prior  existence  of  the  individual  mind,  of  the  Self, 
the  JSffo^  or  I,  of  the  subject,  by  the  means  of  which 
all  object  is  known.  The  mind  thus  considered  as  the 
mysterious,  unknown  fount  of  knowledge,  is  expressed 
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by  various  attributes  or  faculties  which  Kant  reduces 
to  three,  to  Cognition,  to  Sensation  and  Emotion ;  ad- 
mitting, however,  that  the  laws  or  conditions  of  Cogni- 
tion may  be  considered  as  directing  all  three.  Thus, 
Cognition  considered  as  the  fount  of  all  Intelligence, 
of  all  knowledge,  and  in  its  highest  degree,  Kant  terms 
theoretical  or  Pure  Season — Understanding;  whilst 
cognition  considered  as  the  source  of  all  sensitive  feel- 
ing, of  all  action  is  practical  Reason  or  Intelligence ; 
and  Cognition  considered  again  as  the  prindple  of  all 
emotion,  of  all  feeling  of  preference,  constitutes  the 
&culty  or  power  of  IndEerence  or  of  Judgment. 

These  first  principles  duly  established,  the  Critical 
Philosophy  proceeds  to  investigate  these  attributes  or 
Acuities  of  Cognition  or  Mind,  and  institutes  first,  an 
Inquiry  into  the  conditions  or  laws  of  Pure  Season ; 
secondly,  into  those  of  practical  Season ;  and  thirdly, 
into  those  of  Inference  or  of  Judgment. 

Pure  Season,  Kant  terms  transcendental:  it  em> 
braces  .^thetics,  the  utmost  limits  of  Thought,  which 
he  considers  to  be  Space  and  Time,  not  as  forms  of  in- 
ference, but  as  forms  a  priori.  Transcendental,  or 
Pure  Season,  also  comprehends  d  priori  the  various 
forms  of  Thought  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  Sea* 
soning,  and  which  Aristotle  comprehends  in  the  cate- 
gories. This  being  premised,  we  shall  pursue  rapidly 
our  investigation. 

KANT'S    INQUIRY   INTO    THE    NATURE    OP   PURE 

REASON. 

Sensibility  or  sensation,  and  cognition  or  unde^ 
standing,  constitute,  says  Kant,  the  two  main  pillars  of 
human  knowledge ;  but  what  are  the  principles  of  sen- 
sation ?  from  whence  is  derived,  or  from  whence  fio w  aU 
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our  sensitive  knowledge  ?  And  again,  what  are  tlie 
iliBt  principles  of  Intelligence,  from  whence  aU  reasoning 
18  deducible  d  priori  f  These  Kant  terms  pure  sensi- 
bility and  pure  intelligence,  the  two  main  stems  of  all 
knowledge,  which  spring  from  a  root  of  unknown  na- 
tore,  called  the  mind.  Sensation  or  Sensibility  is  the 
receiving  faculty,  but  understanding  is  of  spontaneous 
and  impulsive  nature.  She  first  bestows  the  faculty  of 
perceivingj  but  the  understanding  gives  us  that  of  con- 
eeiving.  The  one  iRp^oeption  ;  the  other,  (xmception  or 
idea.  Thought,  without  perception  of  any  kind,  Kant 
considers  as  a  mere  word;  and  perceptions  without 
ideas,  as  nothing.  All  intellectual  action  requires 
both  perception  and  conception.  Pure  sensibility 
(die  traTiscendentdle  Aeetii£6ik)  is  that  branch  of 
pure  Beason  which  constitutes  the  source  of  all  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  whilst  the  second  branch,  or  pure 
intelligence  (die  trimaoendentale  Andh/tik)  is  the  source 
or  the  essence  of  all  reasoning  or  Logic.  The  study  of 
the  first  constitutes  j£sthetic  transcendentalism ;  that 
of  the  second  Analytic  transcendentalism.  1 .  Pure  sen^ 
MUity  is  constituted  when  considered  in  its  quintessence 
by  the  intuitive  feelings  d  priori  of  Space  and  Time. 
Space  comprehends  every  object  which  our  senses  are 
capable  of  knowing  from  without,  and  Time  includes 
aU  feelings  which  suggestion  and  imagination  can  pro- 
duce in  the  mind.  Even  in  admitting  the  abstraction 
of  every  object  which  our  outer  senses  can  possibly 
know,  still  Space  would  remain  as  the  general  form, 
the  aenaoTvwm,  of  matter ;  and  also,  even  after  the  ab- 
straction of  every  thing  that  imagination  can  invent  in 
Thought,  still  lime  itself  would  remain  as  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  motion  of  the  succession  of  Thought  itself 
It  is  thus,  says  Kant,  that  all  sensation,  both  external 
and  internal,  can  be  resolved  into  Space  and  Time, 
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wUch  he  therefore  coDBiderB  as  the  highest  fonn,  as 
the  utmost  limits,  to  which  sensatiou  can  be  rednoed 
by  aesihetical  analysis.  E^t,  in  order  to  prove  that 
these  forms  positively  exist  as  first  prindideB  in 
the  human  mind,  adduces  both  direct  and  indirect 
proo&.  1.  The  direct  proof  he  finds  in  all  metar 
physical  discussion,  in  which  the  existence  of  Hme 
and  ^pace  are  always  admitted  to  exist  as  d  priori 
principles,  and  are  therefore  instinctive  sensations 
grounded  on  sensibility  itself,  and  not  on  intelligence 
as  a  logical  demonstration  or  inference.  They  are 
therefore  real  perceptions,  and  no  concepti<His  or  ideas. 
Again,  all  experience  is  grounded  upon  the  previous 
intuitive  admission  or  presupposition  d  priori  of  Space 
and  lime.  Thus,  says  Kant,  when  we  admit  as  tme 
the  existence  of  any  other  object  besides  ourselves,  we 
mentally  admit  the  existence  of  Space ;  and  thw, 
whenever  we  compare  two  objects  one  with  another, 
or  think  of  one  object  after  another,  Time  constitutes 
mentally  a  part  of  the  intellectual  operation.  Space 
and  Time  he  therefore  maintains  to  be  no  conceptions 
of  the  mind,  but  real  perceptions,  which  arise  d  priori 
in  Thought.  All  special  Space  or  place,  and  all  special 
Time  are  contained  in  universal  Space  and  in  everlast- 
ing Time  or  eternity.  These  particular,  special  ideas^ 
he  considers  to  exist,  as  it  were,  under  the  more  geor 
eral  notion  of  Space  and  Time,  but  not  as  parts 
thereof. 

2.  The  indirect  proof  Kant  finds  in  all  metaphysical 
or  transcendental  notion.  Thus  it  is  that  certain  ad- 
ences  are  in  fact  grounded  upon  the  previous  mental 
admission  or  presupposition  of  Space  and  Time,  and 
the  higher  or  pure  mathematics  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  perceptive  or  merely  mental  existence  of 
Space  and  Time  independently  of  all  empirical  notion 
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or  what  is  derived  from  experience.  Pnre  mathemat- 
icB,  he  considers  as  impossible  without  this  presnpposi. 
tion  of  Space  and  Time ;  now,  says  Kant,  mathemat- 
ical conceptions  are  both  general  and  necessary,  and  as 
such  caimot  be  condosions  of  experience  or  empirical, 
but  are  deduced  d  priori  from  an  unknown  source 
from  whence  they  spring  forth  unconsciously  as  it  were 
in  the  mind.  The  instinctive  dpriori  perception  of 
Space  and  Time  being  the  ground- work  of  pure  math- 
ematics, it  follows  from  thence,  says  our  author,  that 
conceptions  may  be  deduced  therefrom,  and  these 
conceptions  constitute  a  science,  so  that  he  who  denies 
the  existence  of  Space  and  Time  as  instinctive  intuitive 
perceptions,  denies  what  flows  most  evidently  therefrom : 
he  denies  the  existence  of  mathematica  The  invari- 
able and  staid  connection  of  these  conceptions  with 
the  mere  perceptive  sensations  of  Space  and  Time, 
constitutes  what  Kant  terms  the  positive  result  of  JEs- 
thetic  Transcendentalism.  But  with  this  positive  side 
is  linked  a  negative  view.  Perception  or  immediate 
knowledge  we  have  seen  only  to  exist,  according  to 
Kant,  through  sensibility,  of  which  Space  and  Time 
constitute  the  general  or  universal,  or  highest  point,  or 
perceptive  acme.  But  these  perceptions  of  Space  and 
Time  are  merely  mental  or  subjective  forms ;  they  are 
not  objective ;  they  are  nothing  external,  therefore  aU 
perceptions  partake  of  this  mental  or  subjective  char- 
acter, and  we  do  not  know  things  as  they  really  are 
in  themselves,  but  only  as  they  appear  to  us  when 
perceived  through  the  subjective  or  mental  medium  of 
Space  and  Time.  From  thence  one  of  Eant^s  maxims, 
that  we  know  not  Things  in  themselves,  but  only  the 
appearances.  Kant's  conclusion  is  not,  however,  that 
all  things  are  included  in  Space  and  Time :  his  conclu- 
sion is  only  relative  to  our  khowledge ;  to  us,  he  says 
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all  things  are  included  therein ;  to  ns,  the  phenomenal 
world  is  so  ordained  that  Sensibility  snch  as  we  posseBS^ 
knows  it  in  Space  and  Time,  whilst  the  mental  worlds — 
l^e  subjective,  or  the  nominal  world,  is  only  known  in 
Hme.  Kant  does  by  no  means  infer  from  tiience  that 
the  world, — ^that  the  phenomena,  and  nonmena,  which 
we  know  of  by  means  of  Sensation  or  Sensibility,  are  mere 
appearances, — ^things  having  no  real  existence; — nor 
does  he  maintain  that  beyond  onr  mental  activity  there 

aesthetic  ideality  of  Space  and  Time,  as  the  highest 
view  of  perception,  by  no  means  prevents,  says  Elant, 
the  real  empirical  existence  of  Space  and  Tune.  He 
considers  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal  world  to  be 
as  certain  as  that  of  our  own  mental  existence:  he 
merely  maintains  that  the  phenomenal  world,  such  as 
it  is  given  to  man  to  know,  is  only  perceived  by  him 
in  relation  to  Space  and  Time;  and  that  independ- 
ently  of  those  relations,  he  knows,  and  can  know  noth- 
ing of  them.  We  are  here  arrived  at  an  important  point 
in  German  Philosophy, — ^the  point  fi^m  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  Kant  may  be  said  to  have  started, — for  E^t 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Critical  Philosophy,  following 
up  his  investigation  as  to  the  nature  of  things  in  them- 
selves independently  of  our  views  thereof  expreases 
loosely  the  opinion,  that  it  may  not  be  impossible  that 
the  thinking  subject, — ^the  mind  or  Ego^ — the  I,  and  the 
object  or  thing  perceived, — ^that  the  subject  and  object^ 
—the  I,  and  the  thing  I  perceive, — are  in  themselves^ 
and  at  the  bottom,  one  and  the  same  substance  as 
Thought.  This  sort  of  £anciful  view  of  the  matter 
Kant  suppressed  in  the  subsequent  editions,  and  even 
complained  bitterly  when  Mchte  appealed  to  his  (Kant) 
opinion  as  corroboratmg  the  view  which  Fichte  took 
of  the  subject  in  question.    This  supposition,  however, 
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of  Kant,  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  Eiohte's 
fljBtem  of  Philosophy,  which  is  grounded  on  the  idea 
that  the  subject  or  the  Ego , — ^the  I  or  mind, — ^is  only 
cognizant  of  itself  and  that  nothing  foreign  and  distinct 
therefrom  can  affect  ns. 

Kant  considering  it  as  proved  that  the  upshot,  the 
quintessence  of  all  Sensibility  can  be  resolved  into  the 
perception  d  priori  of  Space  and  Time,  proceeds  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  primary  conceptions  of 
Thought,  those  forms  which  exist,  he  says^  d  priori  as 
first  principles  in  the  Intelligence,  as  he  proved  the 
forms  of  Space  and  Time  to  exist  in  all  percepti<m* 
This  iaquiry  we  have  said  to  be  termed  Analytical 
Transcendentalism,  or  rather  Transcendental  Logic, 
comprehending  two  divisions,  the  one  Analytical  Tran- 
scendentalism and  the  other  Dialectical  Transcendental* 
ism,  terms  which  we  here  take  the  liberty  to  render  as 
much  as  possible  in  plain  English. 

1.  Anailnftical  TT(m8oefnderi4xxUam  aims  at  acquiring 
a  dear  insight  into  the  essential  forms  or  d  priori  cour 
captions  of  the  understanding.  These  forms  in  thdr 
essential  sesthetical  point  of  view,  in  which  Elant  con- 
siders them,  are,  he  maintains,  no  empirical  conceptions^ 
no  inferences  d  posteriori.  As  primitive  forms  they 
embrace  a  multitude  of  empirical  conceptions  solely 
Ibunded  on  experience,  but  are  themselves,  he  main- 
tains, no  results  of  experience.  To  these  essential  ne* 
eessary  forms  of  Intelligence,  Kant  gives  the  same  name 
as  Aristotle,  he  terms  them  ihe  categories  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, but  points  out  at  once  ihe  marked  dis- 
tinction which  exists  between  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
categories  and  that  of  the  Stagyrite.  The  categories 
of  the  latter  include  Space  and  Time,  which  Elant,  we 
have  seen,  maintains  to  be  perceptive  cognitions  of  the 
mind,  and  Aristotle  considers  as  empirical  d  posteriori 
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conceptionB  all  the  forms  of  hia  categories ;  whilst  it 
most  always  be  kept  in  view  that  Ejuit  considers  them 
as  arising  spontaneously  in  the  mind.  Bnt  in  order  to 
frame  a  table  of  all  the  forms  of  Thought  some  leading 
principle  is  required.  This  main  principle,  from  which 
all  the  principles  of  the  understanding  flow,  is  that  of 
Inference  or  Judgment;  and  the  various  forms  of 
Thoufifht  or  main  conceptions  can  readily  be  attained 

kinds  of  Inference.  Thus  Kant,  in  order  to  come  at 
these  primitive  forms,  first  inquires,  what  are  the 
various  kinds  of  inferences  established  by  ordinary 
logic  ?    They  are  four : 

QUAimTY.  QUALITY.  RELATION.  MODALITY, 

general,  affirmatiTe,  categorical,  problematie, 

MTeral,  negataye,  hypothetical,  aMeatory, 

pkrticttlar,  limited  or  unlimited,  disjunctiye,  apodicticaL 

From  these  various  judgments  or  inferences,  whidi 
have  always  been  admitted  as  such,  Kant  deduces  the 
existence  of  the  same  number  of  primary  forms  of 
Thought,  or  rather  of  Cognition,  and  calls  them  the 
Categories.  These  categories  or  d  priori  conceptions, 
according  to  Kant,  are  of  a  nature  which  difiers  from 
that  of  mere  perception,  they  are  spontaneous  and  im* 
pulsive ;  whilst  the  perceptions  are  more  or  less  passive. 
From  these  four  relative  conditions  of  things,  Kant 
considers  himself  authorized  to  deduce  the  d  priori  ex- 
istence in  the  mind  of  the  12  d  priori  forms  of  conoep> 
tion  which  constitute  his  categories. 

QUANTrrY.  QUALITY.  RELATION.                  MODALITY. 

Generality,  Bealitj,  Subsistence  k  Inherenee,  PoaalbOity,  ImpoanUlity, 

Plnrallty,  Negation,  Gantality  ft  Dependence,  Ezistenoe,  Non-fiTwtanoa, 

Unity,  Limitation,  Community,  Neceasary,  ConUngent. 

From  these  12  categories  variously  combined,  pro* 
ceed,  says  Kant,  every  act  of  Intelligence.    Their  ap* 
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pearance  in  the  nund  is  spotaneous ;  but  ihey  would 
ever  remain  mere  forms  without  JPerception.  Thdr 
production  Kant  conoeives  as  indepei^dent  of  Send* 
tttlity,  but  not  so  their  positiye  existence,  which  obtains 
only  by  means  of  Sensibility  and  Perception.  It  is 
on}y  through  Perception,  it  is  only  when  perceived 
by  Intelligence,  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  elevated  to 
empirical  existence,  i  e.,  objects  of  experience.  Here 
the  following  question  naturally  arises.  How  comes  it 
that  the  objects  which  constitute  the  phenomenal  world 
tally  so  completely  with  mere  d  priori  conceptions, 
which  are  said  to  be  in  themselves  empty  forms  ?  This 
conformity  which  exists  would  be  readily  understood 
if  the  nature  of  the  objects  conceived,  and  conception 
itself  were  of  the  same  kind.  This  identity  or  con* 
fonnity  might  indeed  in  Bome  measure  be  admitted 
between  external  objects  and  sensibility,  since  it  is  by 
means  of  the  senses  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  per^ 
eeived.  Now  we  have  seen  that  Kant  maintains  that 
the  intuitive  forms  of  conception,  or  d  priori  cat^ori- 
cal  notions,  proceed  not  from  Sensibility  or  Sensation 
as  perceptions,  but  from  Intelligence,  as  conceptions, 
notions,  ideas  d priori.  The  difficulty  therefore  appears 
greater ;  some  mode  of  union,  some  link  between  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  the  pure  forms  of  Intelligence  must 
exist,  by  means  of  which  these  conceptions  become 
positive  inferences  d  priori.  The  nature  of  this  bond 
of  union,  of  this  link,  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  two  which  are  to  be  united:  it  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  each,  of  sensibility  and  the  objects  of  sense, 
of  Intelligence  and  the  d  priori  conceptions  which  arise 
therein  spontaneously.  This  link  Kant  finds  in  two 
pure  perceptions  of  j£sthetical  Transcendentalism,  in 
Space  and  Time,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter. 
Space  and  Time,  he  remarks,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
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mind  as  perceptions  of  sensibilit j,  and  of  matter  as 
conceptions  of  Intelligence,  and  therefore  it  is  that  he 
considers  the  nnion  of  mind  and  matter  to  obtain  in 
them,  as  uniting  in  a  peculiar  manner  both  etdjjective 
and  cijectme  qualities.  Time  constitutes  most  essen- 
tially this  bond  of  union,  for  however  sesthetically  the 
categories  be  considered,  thej  must  express  either  co* 
existence  in  Time  or  succession,  and  as  to  the  phe* 
nomenal  or  objective  world  nothing  can  be  thought  of 
therein  but  in  Time. 

Time,  considered  as  a  pure  essence  of  Thought^ 
constitutes  what  Kant  terms  the  tranaoendentdL  StAemOj 
and  the  use  which  Intelligence  makes  of  this  intuitive 
feeling  of  Time  he  calls  the  transcendental  Sc^emaUsmua 
of  pure  Reason. 

The  Schema  or  mere  notion  of  Time  is  not  howevw 
a  mere  ideal  or  &nciful  intuition,  an  imaginary  notion. 
An  imaginary  thing,  says  Kant,  is  some  more  peculiar 
conception,  whilst  Time  in  its  transcendental  light  or 
Schema^  constitutes  the  very  actuality,  the  several  suc- 
cessions which  occur  when  the  Idlnd  acts  in  any 
imagination  whatsoever,  in  forming  any  notion  or  idea. 
Thus  Time  as  Schema,  or  in  its  transcendental  light,  is 
Time  considered  in  connection  with  Thought  itself  and 
before  Time  can  be  conceived  in  a  sensible  or  objective 
view. 

TranacenderUal  Schsmatiamue  is  a  term  given  by 
Kant  to  the  transcendental  consideration  of  Time  in 
relation  to  each  category.  Here  1.  Quantity  gives  us 
number,  or  the  succession  in  Time  of  one  to  one,  and 
through  which  notion  alone  we  can  acquire  the  idea  of 
greatness,  by  successive  addition  in  the  mind  of  like  to 
like  or  similar  to  similar.  If  we  stop  at  once,  we  have 
Unity.  We  acquire  Plurality  by  adding  a  second ;  and 
Totality  by  successive  additions  beyond  limit. 
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This  view  of  Time  coiisidered  in  its  very  essence 
(^SoAema)  when  applied  (echematiamm)  to  the  cate^^ 
goiies  of  quality,  can  alone  explain,  says  Kant,  how  the 
saccessive  aspect  of  the  phenomenal  world  can  give  ns 
the  fnU  conception  of  greatness. 

2.  Qtudiiy  to  exist  as  a  conception  of  Intelligence 
must  necessarily  reqnire  a  fiiven  Time.  That  only  is 
real  which  e^^Ilme,  afd  i^os  the  pure,  essential 
idea  of  Beality  can  be  acquired  by  thinking  of  any 
thing  that  can  exist  in  Time,  and  we  acquire  the  es- 
sential notion  of  Negation  by  thinking  of  Time  as 
empty  or  oontaining  nought  but  Time. 

8.  Hdatian.  All  relation  is  essentially  grounded 
on  Time.  No  Relation  can  be  imagined  without  the 
conception  of  some  order  or  the  other  in  Time.  Sub- 
stance is  persistency  in  Time  as  a  Reality ;  and  Causa- 
tion the  regular  succession  of  things  in  Time.  Reac- 
tion or  reciprocal  action  is  the  regular  coincidence  of 
the  necessary  laws  of  one  substance  with  those  of 
another. 

4.  Modality  is  included  in  the  very  notion  of  Time, 
which  comprehends  how  and  if,  or  the  conditions  of 
things  in  Time.  Possibility  is  the  accordance  or  agree- 
ment of  any  thing  imagined  with  a  conditional  relation 
in  Time.  Reality  is  the  Being  of  any  given  object  in 
a  given  Time.  Necessity  is  the  existence  of  any  given 
thing  in  all  Time. 

The  various  considerations  into  which  Kant  enters 
respecting  the  d  priori  inferences  or  judgments  which 
arise  synthetically  in  the  mind  by  means  of  this  con- 
nection between  Mind  and  Matter  effectuated  through 
the  medium  of  Space  and  Time,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following:  1.  That  all  phenomenal  appearances  can 
only  be  known  to  us  under  the  forms  of  Space  and 
Time,  and  all  axioms  of  perception,  he  conceives,  as 
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being  founded  upon  this  principle.  2.  All  ph^Eiomenal 
appearances  possess  extensive  dimension,  and  every 
sensation  is  susceptible  to  a  certain  d^ree  of  decrease 
and  increase,  which  constitutes  intensive  capacity :  on 
this  latter  principle  is  founded  all  anticipation  in  matter 
of  observation.  3.  Substance,  which  is  persistence  in 
lime ;  and  accident,  which  is  change  in  Time,  are  con- 
tinually alteming.  The  changes  which  occur  constitute 
the  necessary  laws  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  fix)m  them 
proceeds  the  principle  of  experimental  analogy.  4. 
Hie  possible  is  that  which  coincides  with  the  mental 
conditions  of  experience;  and  the  necessary  is  that 
which  exists  as  reality  under  the  fixed  and  positive 
conditions  of  experience. 

Experience  alone,  says  Kant,  gives  reality  to  oon* 
ception,  the  metaphysical  view  is  a  mere  form.  They 
are  the  alphabet:  experience  is  reading.  All  conceptiicm 
without  an  object  is  only  transcendental,  and  merdly 
fanciM.  Thought  can  only  know  phenomena,  but  the 
mental  action,  the  noumena,  is  a  sealed  letter.  The 
cause  of  so  much  error  in  metaphysics  proceeds,  says 
Kant,  from  mistaking  noumena  for  phenomena,  and 
thus  believing  it  possible  that  Thought  can  act  upon 
Thought  as  it  does  upon  the  objective  or  phenomenal 
world.  Besides  the  categories,  which  are  mere  formsi 
unless  they  become  realized  by  experience,  Kant  also 
admits  other  primary  conceptions  which  appear  to  have 
been  expressly  ordained  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  the 
field  of  empiricism,  and  cause  us  to  consider  the  con* 
ceptions  as  really  existing,  as  objective.  These  notions 
are  termed  Trcmacendent^  and  are  to  be  distinguished 
fix)m  the  Transcendental^  or  highest  form. 

2.  Dialeotukd  TrcmecendeniaUam  inquires  into  the 
nature  of  transcendent  or  metaphysical  concepticms. 
The  issue  proves,  according  to  Kant^  that  the  appear- 
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imces  of  reality,  of  objective  existence,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  these  notions,  are  quite  false.    He  admits 
of  a  distinction  between  Beason  and  Understanding  or 
intelligence.    Reason  he  conceives  to  be  conversant  of 
the  unconditional,  (  Vemvmft^  whilst  Understanding 
(  Ver&tand)  is  conversant  of  the  conditional,  of  which 
the  categories  constitute  the  elementary  forms.    Both 
proceed  together  hand  in  hand.    Reason  from  the  un- 
conditional, frames  first  principles,  and  Understanding 
or  Intelligence  from  the  conditional,  frames  axioms. 
Reason,  as  conversant  of  the  mental  or  subjective  view 
of  things,  is  immanent  or  intrinsic ;  whilst  understand- 
ing, having  reference  to  the  object,  is  extrinsic  or 
emanent.    But  when  Reason  overshoots  the  mark,  and 
goes  beyond  her  real  limits ;  when  Reason,  not  con- 
tent with  mere  mental,  transcendental  unity,  attempts 
to  elevate  a  speculative,  mental  unity  to  thQ  rank  and 
state  of  a  real  object  of  empirical  knowledge.  Reason 
then  ceases  to  be  transcendental,  and  becomes  trans- 
cendent or  Metaphysical.    Reason  is  no  longer  pure, 
essential,  transcendental,  when  it  attempts  to  judge  of 
the  unconditional  by  means  of  the  categorical  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  when  it  applies  empirical 
notions  to  transcendental  conceptions,  to  mere  elemen- 
tary forms  of  Thought  which  never  can  constitute  real 
objects  of  human  investigation.    Thus  the  speculative 
ideas  of  Reason  are  realized  by  means  of  the  axioms  of 
Intelligence,  and  these  latter  find  in  the  principles  of  Rea- 
son their  highest  d^ee  of  evidence  and  confirmation. 
The  speculative  ideas  of  Reason  are  of  three  kinds : 

1.  Ths  p&ychologuxd^  or  the  notion  of  the  Soul  as  a 
thinking  substance,  (the  science  of  Psychology.) 

2.  The  coemological^  or  the  notion  of  the  world,  the 
Cosmos,  as  encompassing  all  phenomena,  all  appear- 
ances, (science  of  Cosmology.) 
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3.  The  theological,  or  the  notion  of  God,  as  the 
first  condition  of  all  possibility,  (the  science  of  Theolo- 
gy-) 

No  reader  can  now  find  any  difficulty  in  conceiving 

why  Kant  considers  all  metaphysical  reasoning  as 
grounded  in  error ;  in  short,  as  a  paralogism ;  because 
it  consists  ia  an  erroneous  application  of  the  condition- 
al to  the  unconditional  But  Kant  reserves  the  term 
Paralogism  to  designate  the  false  conclusions  of  Sea- 
son in  Psychology.  The  contradictory  conclusioiis 
which  Reason  thus  obtains  in  Cosmology,  he  terms 
Antinomies^  and  the  empty  drcles  in  which.  Reason 
turns  on  the  ground  of  Theology,  he  terms  Idealism. 

1»  The  Pa/ralogisms^  or  erroneous  conclusions  of 
pure  Reason  constitute,  according  to  our  author,  what 
modem  science  names  rational  psychology  or  mental 
philosophy.  Thus  the  supposed  rational  proo&  of  the 
Soul,  as  an  object  endowed  with  immateriality,  and,  as 
a  substance,  with  iucorruptibility,  and  to  which  Unity 
and  Identity,  expressed  as  Personality,  are  attributed, 
and  which,  as  a  thinking  spaceless  being,  is  considered 
as  endued  with  Immortality;  all  the  said  rational 
proo&  of  these  conclusions  are  mere  logical  conse- 
quences derived  from  the  term  I  think,  or  Cbgito. 
But  this  proposition,  this  expression,  I  think,  is  merely, 
remarks  Kant,  a  feeling  of  consciousness;  it  is  an 
act  of  the  mind  which  accompanies  and  unites  every 
thing  we  imagine ;  but  it  \b  in  itself  neither  a  percep- 
tion  nor  a  conception.  This  thought  has  been  erro- 
neously mistaken  for  some  real  object ;  the  mind,  or  the 
£JgOy  the  subject,  has  been  turned  into  an  object  or 
Self,  and  we  have  been  told  that  that  is  the  Soul,  and 
all  that  is  attributed  to  this  latter,  has  been  heaped 
and  piled  upon  the  Self  or  ^o.  But,  in  order  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  object,  in  order  to  be  consid- 
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ered  as  to  Quantity,  or  as  to  Quality,  or  as  to  Relation, 
or  as  to  Modality, — ^in  a  word,  in  order  to  apply  there- 
unto the  said  Categories  of  Understanding,  the  Ego  or 
I,  or  the  Self  must  be  known  empirically,  must  become 
an  object  of  perception.  Rational  proof  is  not  mere 
gratuitous  suppositions.  The  proof  said  to  be  given  of 
the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  merely  proves  that  the 
thing  may  be  supposed,  but  not  call  that  a  rational 
proof  that  Thought  can  eidst  as  a  separate  existence 
beyond  the  body.  Kant  denies  that  rational  Psychol- 
ogy or  mental  philosophy  constitutes  a  doctrine  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  us  with  any  knowledge  in  addition  to 
that  which  we  possess ;  he  only  admits  it  to  be  of 
value  as  Discipline,  and  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  in- 
sight as  to  the  boundaries  of  speculative  Reason.  These 
boundaries  alone,  says  Kant,  can  prevent  our  mistak- 
ing one  thing  for  another,  or  hinder  us  from  losing  our- 
selves in  the  pathless  mazes  of  Spiritualism.  As  re- 
gards Materialism,  Kant  considers  the  d,  priori^  or  in- 
tuitive principles  of  Causation  and  of  Intelligence  as  a 
far  more  positive  refutation  of  that  doctrine,  than  the 
fanciful  views  to  which  the  pompous  titles  of  rational 
psychology  and  mental  philosophy  have  been  given. 
Psychology,  or  mental  philosophy,  considered  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  precise  notion  of  the  real  limits 
of  speculative  reason,  thus  answers,  at  the  same  time, 
the  desponding  doubt  of  the  Materialist,  and  the  im- 
aginary rational  conclusions  of  the  Spiritualist.  This 
impossibility,  this  refusal  of  Reason,  says  Kant,  to  an- 
swer questions  which  stretch  beyond  this  life,  ought  to 
be  taken  as  a  premonitory  hint  not  to  lose  our  time  in 
useless  mental  speculation,  but  to  turn  our  thoughts  to 
real  practical  conceptions.  / 

2.  The  Antinomies  of  Cosmology  constitute  the  an- 
tagonistic views  which  the  Inferences  of  Reason  lead 
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to  in  all  the  different  orders  of  conception.  Thns,  it 
has  been  admitted,  that  we  can  acquire  no  adequate 
conception  of  a  phenomenal  world,  without  making  use 
of  the  various  primary  forms  or  Categories  of  Thought 
1st.  Quarvtity.  It  is  evident,  remarks  Kant,  that  Space 
and  Time  are  necessarily  included  in  that  notion  of 
Quantity :  therefore,  in  a  quantitive  view,  the  inference 
is,  that  something  must  certainly  exist  beyond  the  to- 
tality of  Universal  Space  and  Time.  2d.  QaciUy. 
The  divisibility  of  matter  not  accounting  for  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  things,  the  natural  Inference  would  be 
that  something  must  exist  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 
divisibility.  8d.  JRdatton.  The  innumerable  relative 
phenomena  or  effects  which  occur  in  the  universe  lead 
to  the  inference  that  they  must  be  accompanied  by  com- 
plete, positive  correspondent  series  of  causes.  4th. 
Modality.  This  conception  supposes  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  contingent, — ^the  accidental,  or  the 
conditional  on  the  conditions  thereof.  Now  the  con- 
tingent or  conditional  i&  either  a  necessary  consequence 
of  certain  given  conditions  of  the  things  themselves,  or 
else  it  must  be  considered  as  merely  phenomenal,  as 
being  completely  dependent  on  the  appearances. 

Here  Kant  remarks,  that  when  Reason  attempts  to 
arrive  at  some  certitude  on  these  various  points,  she 
finds  herself,  as  it  were,  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  her 
own  inferences ;  for  in  all  the  four  conceptions  or  Cat- 
egories the  contrary  propositions  to  those  which  have 
been  inferred  therefrom  may  be  equally  maintained. 

1.  Thus  the  proposition,  that  the  universe  has  a  be- 
ginning in  Time  and  is  bounded  in  Space,  and  the  con- 
trary that  it  has  no  beginning  in  Time  and  no  boun- 
daries in  Space  are  equally  maintainable. 

2.  The  proposition  or  thesis,  that  every  compound 
substance  in  the  universe  is  an  aggregate  of  simple  el- 
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ementary  parts,  and  that  beyond  such  simple  compo- 
nent parts  nothing  else  exists,  and  the  antithesis  or 
contrary  assertion,  that  nothing  compound  can  be  sim- 
ple, or  composed  of  such,  since  nothing  simple  or  el- 
ementary exists  in  the  universe,  both  propositions  are 
equally  maintainable. 

8.  The  assertion  or  thesis,  that  if  according  to  the  laws 
of  Nature  we  admit  Causation,  yet  that  cannot  be  the 
only  Causation  from  whence  we  are  to  deduce  the 
whole  phenomenal  world,  for  Freedom  enters  also 
therein  as  a  law  of  Causation,  and  the  antithesis  that 
by  the  laws  of  Cause  and  Effect  every  thing  being  ne- 
cessary, nothing  is  free,  and  that  therefore  every  thing 
in  the  universe  is  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
are  both  tenable. 

4.  The  thesis  that  there  exists  a  necessary  being  as 
cause  of  the  universe, — a  something  connected  with  the 
universe  but  diatinguished  therefrom,  and  the  antithe- 
sis that  since  all  things  are  necessary  there  can  exist  no 
necessary  being  independent  of  law  of  necessity  and  first 
Cause  of  the  Universe  either  in  this  world  or  beyond  it, 
both  assertions  have  been  and  are  maintainable.  And 
Kant  alleges  the  existence  of  these  dialectic  controver- 
sies as  a  proof  of  their  utter  inanity,  and  as  pointing 
out  most  plainly  the  necessity  of  some  other  scheme. 

3.  The  Idmlism  of  pure  Reason  is  the  term  given 
by  Kant  to  those  conceptions  of  God,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  many  as  rational  arguments,  but  which 
Kant  considers  as  lowering  the  notion  of  God,  by  bas- 
ing it  on  mere  metaphysical  reasoning,  that  stands 
thus.  The  possibility  of  a  Supreme,  absolute  Being  can- 
not be  denied  as  absolute  Reality,  and  the  conception 
of  Existence  being  included  in  that  of  Reality,  the 
necessity  of  a  Real  Supreme  Existence  flows  there- 
fifom.    But,  observes  Kant,  existence  is  no  real  object 
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which  can  thus  be  added  to  the  conception  of  a  thing. 
Existence  is  the  compound  being  of  a  thing  with  all 
its  properties.  A  mere  conception  of  a  thing  only  ex- 
ists  as  conception,  and  only  can  maintain  its  own  pe- 
cnliar  properties  as  conception,  but  it  by  no  means  ac- 
quires thereby  objective  existence  if  it  does  not 
already  exist.  The  term  Being  h  a  mere  logical 
phrase,  and  it  no  more  bestows  real  existence  on  a 
thing,  than  the  idea  of  a  hundred  dollars  bestows 
a  hundred  dollars  cash  on  him  who  thinks  of  them, 
although  the  nominal  term  is  the  same.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  may  conceive  a  Being  endowed,  or  rather  en- 
dued with  Absolute  Reality,  and  that  Being  may  be 
conceived  as  possible,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Seal 
Existence  proceeds  therefrom.  Kant  considers  all  such 
logical  proo&  as  useless  trouble,  and  as  lost  time,  and 
maintains  that  mere  conceptions  no  more  increase  the 
notions  men  possess  than  the  adding  of  several  noughts 
to  the  ciphers  in  a  book-keeper's  ledger  increase  de 
facto  the  real  fortune  of  the  trader. 

The  argument  or  metaphysical  ground  on  which 
reposes  the  cosmological  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  Kant  considers  to  be  equally  as  weak. 
This  argument,  which  asserts  that  if  any  thing  exists 
there  must  be  a  cause  of  its  existence,  and  that  such  a 
Cause  is  the  Necessary  Being,  so  that  as  we  are  certain 
of  our  Existence,  therefore  a  Necessary  Being  must 
absolutely  exist  as  the  Cause  of  our  Existence, — this 
inference  Kant  shows  to  be  logically  erroneous,  inso* 
much  that  it  deduces  the  existence  of  Absolute  Exist- 
ence from  that  of  the  contingent;  the  unconditional 
from  the  conditional,  the  Infinite  from  the  Finite.  But 
even  were  the  argument  sound,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient, remarks  Kant,  to  prove  any  thing  beyond  the 
notion  of  Causation,  and  could  not  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
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of  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  since  a  farther 
deduction  would  lead  to  very  different  conclusions^  for 
88  that  only  which  contains  in  itself  real  existence,  as 
aa  abridgment  of  all  Reality,  can  be  considered  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  or,  in  other  words,  as  that  Being 
which  comprehends  in  its  own  essence  all  reality  is  alone 
absolutely  necessary,  this  inference  oyertums  the  cos- 
mological  proof  or  that  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  the  phenomenal  world,  the  existence  of  which  dis* 
appears,  as  it  were,  in  the  more  general  conception  of 
Absolute  Being.  Kant,  therefore,  considers  the  meta- 
physical or  ontological  proofe  as  nothing  more  than  an 
old  trick  played  off  in  another  way,  and  made  to  ap- 
pear to  be  firmly  grounded  on  the  two  main  pillars  of 
human  knowledge,  on  Mind  and  Matter.  But  a  more 
difficult  task  remained  than  that  of  demonstrating  the 
inanity  of  metaphysical  reasoning ;  this  task  E^nt  un- 
dertook  to  perform  in  the  following  manner : 

The  ground  which  Kant  gives  up  as  untenable  when 
we  maintain  the  positive  value  of  mere  conceptions,  or 
when,  from  human  experience,  a  proof  is  adduced  of  the 
existence  of  Supreme  Being,  this  ground  he  reassumes 
on  the  argument  of  the  self-evident  eidsteuce  of  design 
or  purpose  in  the  whole  order  of  known  existences, 
and  on  that  of  a  Cause  of  such  design.  This  proof  he 
terms  the  physico-theological  prooi^  being  grounded 
upon  the  conformity  of  the  orders  of  Nature  to  some 
end.  Everywhere,  he  remarks,  we  perceive  design  or 
some  purpose  which  is  by  itself  foreign  to  the  things 
themselves  by  which  it  is  brought  about  Now,  the 
necessary  inference  of  such  a  fact  i?,  that  there  exists 
some  necessary  cause  thereof,  and  it  is  to  that  necessary 
cause  that  Kant  gives  the  name  of  Absolute  Real  Being, 
as  possessing  essential  and  necessary  existence,  and  as 
existing  not  in  Space  and  Time  as  all  human  perception 
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and  conception  ezist^  but  aa  possessing  Supreme  Intel* 
ligence. 

This  physico-theological  proo^  or  tliat  dedooed 
from  the  evidence  of  design  and  purpose,  Kant  conaid* 
ers  as  the  most  ancient,  and  aa  the  most  clearly  intelli- 
gible to  all  understandings.  Still  he  does  not  view  it 
in  the  light  of  a  demonstrative  proof.  It  merely  in- 
fers, from  the  evident  marks  of  design  and  purpose 
which  the  phenomenal  world  affords  us,  the  certain 
existence  of  a  corresponding  sufEicient  cause  of  such  de- 
sign and  purpose.  We  acquire  thereby,  it  is  true,  says 
Kant,  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  BuUder,  of  a  Supreme 
Architect,  but  it  does  not  frunish  us  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  Maker,  of  a  Creator.  To  advance  a  step  be- 
yond the  first  notion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  cosmological  proof,  by  which  is  admitted  that  the 
cause  of  our  existence  necessarily  contains  all  Existence 
as  its  very  essence,  and  then,  remarks  our  author,  we 
adjoin  to  the  certitude  of  a  regulator  of  all  phenomena 
the  certitude  of  a  Creator  as  essence  of  all  existence,  of 
all  substance.  We  thus  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  yet,  says  Kant,  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  whose  perfection  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Creation ;  and,  as  we  find  no  positive  perfection  in  the 
Universe,  we  cannot  consider  the  certitude  of  the 
existence  of  the  phenomenal  world  united  with  that 
of  design  and  purpose,  as  having  furnished  us  with  an 
adequate  idea  of  Absolute  Perfection.  This  certitude 
can  only  be  grounded  on  the  metaphysical  proof  which 
tells  us  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  Perfect  Being. 
And  thus  the  physico-theological  proof  requires  in  or* 
der  to  be  completed  that  the  proof  derived  fit)m  the 
consideration  of  the  phenomenal  world,  (cosmological 
proof,)  and  also  the  metaphysical  proof  derived  from 
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the  certitude  of  a  cause  of  our  existence,  should  be 
added  to  it. 

Ksntj  however,  does  not  admit  that  the  Ideal  of  a 
Supreme  Being  acquired  and  grounded  on  these  close 
logical  deductions  is  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  concep- 
tion of  the  Mind,  a  fstultless  ideal  which  indeed  closes 
aad  crowns  all  human  knowledge,  but  which  possesses 
BO  objective  reality,  although  the  contrary  cannot  be 
proved.  To  consider  the  Unity  thus  acquired  as  a 
personal  unity  Kant  terms  a  subreptitious  inference, 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  human  mind  can  really 
frame  any  adequate  notion  of  the  Almighty  ought  care* 
fiilly  to  peruse  the  pages  of  Eant,  in  order  to  become 
fully  convinced  of  the  impossibility,  on  the  most  rational 
grounds,  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  can  constitute 
part  of  the  inferences  of  men— either  essential  concep- 
tions, or  rational  deductions. 

Kant  now  introduces  another  inquiry  relative  to 
the  probable  design  and  purpose  of  the  production  in 
the  human  mind  of  conceptions  of  Reason  void  of  all 
objective  signification,  for  since  they  are  unavoidable 
and  necessary  he  considers  them  to  have  been  ordained 
rightly,  and  with  a  view  to  advantage.  That  end  he 
deduces  from  the  positive  use  and  value  of  our  belief 
in  God,  from  the  theological  idea ;  but  these  concep- 
tions are  merely  regulative  and  not  constitutive  prin- 
ciples. These  latter  form  the  objective  realities  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  says  Kant,  and  it  is  by  their  ob- 
servation alone  that  we  are  capable  of  widening  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge  in  the  field  of  real  experience. 
Kational  conceptions,  he  views  in  the  light  of  mere 
regulating  principles  which  co-ordain  and  regulate  all 
our  experience,  and  from  whence  it  proceeds  that  we 
can  only  carry  on  both  experiment  and  observation  in 
a  certain  given  order.    Therefore  Kant  does  not  con- 
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aider  these  three  conceptions,  the  Psychological,  the 
Cosmological,  and  the  Theological,  in  the  light  of  a 
Novwm  Orgcmon^BB  an  organ  by  means  of  which  Truthi 
can  be  discovered,  bnt  as  a  Canon  or  Bole  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  simplifies  experience  by  systemizing 
or  framing  hypothetical  unities,  or  abstractions. 

Besides  this  regulating  or  governing  result  or  effect, 
the  conceptions  of  Beason  possess  also,  according  to 
Kant,  a  practical  one,  that  of  impressing  on  the  mind  a 
feeling*  of  Conviction,  of  Belief  or  Faith.  The  mind 
possesses,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  peculiar  mental  feeling 
termed  conviction  or  belief,  which  has  in  it  nothing  of 
the  phenomenal  world  or  objective,  but  is  quite  mental 
or  subjective,  and  has  no  real  external  existence.  Con- 
viction  or  belief  is  no  logical,  but  a  moral  certitude. 
It  reposes  entirely,  says  Kant,  on  subjective  ground,  on 
the  very  principle  on  which  reposes  the  belief  of  self- 
identity  and  consciousness.  He  admits  three  cardinal 
principles  as  forcing  themselves  forward,  and  pressing 
themselves  forcibly  upon  our  Beason,  and  these  are 
1,  The  freedom  of  Will,  2.  The  immortality  of  the 
Soul.  3.  The  existence  of  God.  Their  use,  he  con- 
siders as  essentially  practical,  not  indeed  to  acquire  a 
simple  knowledge  of  things,  but  as  the  only  principles 
which  can  give  us  moral  conviction.  Thus,  according 
to  Kant,  we  can  say  that  we  are  morally  certain  that 
there  exists  a  God,  though  we  cannot  say,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  God  exists.  (So  kann  icht  nicht  einmal 
sagen,  es  ist  moralisch  gewiss  dass  ein  Gott  sei,  sondem 
nur,  ich  bin  moralisch  gewiss  dass  ein  Gott  sei.)  EQs 
conclusion  is  that  we  can  no  more  lose  the  Belief  in 
our  Free  WiU,  in  another  World,  and  in  God,  than  we 
can  lose  our  moral  conviction  of  our  own  existence. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  part,  and  have 
reached  the  field  of  Practical  Beason. 
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OF  PRACTICAL  REASON. 


The  problem  here  to  be  resolved  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite to  that  which  speculative  Reason  suggested.  In 
the  inquiry  of  the  nature  of  pure  or  speculative  Reason, 
says  Kant,  we  sought  to  find  how  objects  were  known 
independent  of  Will,  and  we  found  that  there  existed 
certain  independent,  instinctive  d  priori  principles 
which  appear  ss  perceptions,  and  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  SensibiUty,  and  taking  these  as  our  starting 
point  we  proceeded  io  something  empirical  or  practic^ 
The  method  we  shall  now  follow,  he  continues,  is  the 
reverse :  our  starting  point  will  be  the  positive,  well 
established  maxims  of  Morality,  and  these  once  clearly 
exposed  we  shall  ascend  from  thence  to  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  practical  Reason  and  Sensi- 
bility. 

The  freedom  of  the  Will,  the  obligation  to  Virtue, 
the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  abd  the  existence  of  God, 
are  considered  by  Kant  as  mental  facts  known  by  in- 
ward experience  or  conviction.  Free  Will  exists  as  an 
inward  fact  in  the  human  mind,  and  by  means  of  this 
principle,  Reason,  which,  considered  L  a  pnre  and 
speculative  light,  gives  us  a  mere  negative  result,  be- 
comes positive,  practical,  empirical.  But  in  what  man- 
ner is  the  Will  and  Sensibility  or  Sensation  connected, 
for  some  positive  relation  must  exist  between  them } 
This  coimection  Kant  finds  in  the  very  groundwork,  in 
the  very  foundations  of  Will,  in  Impulse  and  Indina- 
tion ;  although  the  same,  when  considered  in  a  mere 
speculative  light  and  independently  of  motive,  appear 
to  do  away  with  the  freedom  of  the  Will  and  cause  it 
to  seem  involuntary.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  leads  to 
seek  the  nature  of  Impulse  and  of  Inclination,  to  see 
whether  they  be  really  the  foundation  of  Will,  and 
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tliis  inqmry  is  %>llowed  up  by  Kant  in  Iiis  Analysis  of 
Practical  Reason,  and  in  his  Dialectics  of  Practical 
Season.  The  first  exposes  the  main  moral  principles 
in  their  connection  with  the  two  leading  sonrces  of 
Will,  from  whence  these  moral  principles  proceed,  and 
the  second  is  conversant  of  the  conciliation  of  the  An- 
tinomies which  arise  from  the  contradictions  between 
specalative  or  pure  Will  and  practical  or  empirical  WilL 
Analytical  inquiry.  The  most  general  law  or  con- 
dition of  Will,  being  that  it  should  be  determined  to 
action  by  itself  as  Will,  and  not  by  the  external  ob- 
ject, Kant,  therefore,  considers  Freedom  as  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  activity  of  the  Will,  and  as  the  Form 
or  pure  conception  thereof,  and  names  Anionomy  of 
Will,  or  the  Sdf-nde  of  Will,  the  faculty  of  self-deter* 
mination,  of  self-decision.  The  free,  self  ruling  Will, 
whispers  to  man  a  peculiar  moral  feeling,  *^  thou  onght- 
est,"  and  this  moral  obligation  being  in  itself  an  uncon- 
ditional one  so  long  as  no  particular  obligation  is  im- 
posed, this  moral  conmiand  is  therefore  categorical  or 
a  mental  form.  Now,  this  categorical,  this  pure  form, 
or  pure  Will,  this  Autonomy,  is  not  the  only  component 
part  of  practical,  of  empiricid  Will,  this  empty  form  must 
be  united  to  something  more  material,  and  this  material 
part  Kant  finds  in  the  Sensations  or  in  the  Feelings  of 
desire  and  aversion  which  exist  in  the  mind ;  this  prin- 
ciple he  terms  the  Heteronomy  of  Will,  or  Oonirary- 
Huls  of  Will,  as  dependent  on  a  principle  different 
from  Will,  on  a  principle  of  a  lower  order  than 
Will  being,  more  or  less,  intimately  related  to  the 
Senses,  and  therefore  causing  the  Pure  Will  to  act 
in  a  kind  of  dependence  upon  something  foreign  to 
its  nature.  Categorical  or  pure  Will  is  absolutely  im- 
perative of  Duty,  but  empirical  or  practical  Will  is  de- 
termined by  motives  of  a  material  nature,  by  motives 
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wldcli  proceed  from  the  senses,  and  is  therefore  of  a 
changeable  nature.  And  since  the  feelings  of  Desire 
and  Dislike  vary  according  to  the  different  individuals, 
some  preferring  what  others  dislike,  and  as  all  agree- 
ment on  that  head  is  merely  contingent,  therefore  the 
determinations  of  empirical  Will  vary,  and  no  absolute 
law  can  exist.  Each  individual  being  very  possibly  de- 
termined to  act  from  some  motive  quite  different  from 
others,  the  results  of  practical  Will  are  therefore  various 
as  are  the  rules  of  action.  The  various  rules  of  action 
which  thus  spring  forth,  are  termed  by  Kant  the 
maxims  of  volition,  and  he  blames  those  moralists  who 
consider  such  maxims  in  the  light  of  general  principles 
of  morality. 

Neither  the  Autonomy  nor  the  Heteronomy  of  Will 
are  considered  by  Kant  as  active,  when  viewed  in  a 
separate  light ;  they  must  both  act  together,  and  he 
therefore  admits  that  WiU  can  only  become  a  real  active 
principle  by  means  of  the  maxims  which  result  from 
empirical  WiU.  It  is  the  joint  connection  of  these 
principles  which  can  alone  lead  to  a  practical  moral 
principle  or  maxim.  These  maxims  then  become  laws 
<^  Reason,  and  we  acquire  positive  first  principles  of 
morality,  of  which  the  chief  one  is,  according  to  Kant 
— ^To  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  motives  which 
regulate  the  WUl  can  be  adopted  at  once  by  all  men  as 
an  imdeniable  universal  principle ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  maxim  which  regulates,  as  a  generally  adopted 
principle,  all  our  actions,  must  involve  no  contradiction. 
By  this  formal  moral  principle,  K^int  excludes  those  of 
clashing  and  heterogeneous  nature. 

The  inward  impulse  that  moves  mankind  to  act  in 
conformity  with  this  maxim,  constitutes,  according  to 
Kant,  the  moral  law  of  Self-respect,  or  Self-esteem,  or 
C)on6cience.    The  sensual  appetites  of  man,  he  resumesi 
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in  self-love  and  self-conceit,  and  these,  he  says,  can 
never  thrive  in  connection  with  the  principle,  never  to 
act  but  according  to  an  unanswerable  and  universally 
adopted  maxim,  such  as  the  one  above  mentioned, 
which  reduces  self-love  to  the  most  narrow  compass, 
and  altogether  excludes  self-conceit.  He  does  not  con- 
sider Self-esteem  or  Self-respect  aa  a  mere  moral  feeling, 
but  as  a  feeling  of  the  mind  which  is  conceived  by,  and 
proceeds  from,  the  laws  of  practical  Beason.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  feeling  which  inspires  the  action  should 
produce  content  or  happiness;  it  must  also  produce 
self-esteem;  the  action  otherwise  may  be  legal,  but 
would  not  be  moral.  Self-esteem  Kant  considers  to  be 
of  a  compound  nature,  uniting  Dislike  as  a  result  of  our 
submission  to  the  impulse  of  Duty,  and  Pleasure  as  the 
result  of  our  following  the  dictates  of  Season.  Kant 
admits  that  we  can  never  reckon  upon  the  inward  in- 
clination of  Man  towards  this  feeling  of  Self-esteem,  on 
account  of  other  feelings  continually  arising  in  contra- 
diction. He  does  not  believe  that  Man  possesses  an  in- 
nate love  and  affection  towards  the  feeling  of  self-es- 
teem ;  that  love  and  aflfection  he  views  as  something 
ideaL  His  conclusion  tends  rather  to  consider  Duty 
only  to  be  such  when  it  is  listened  to  against  our  incli- 
nation, and  from  thence  the  kind  of  ridicule  with  which 
these  views  were  received  by  many,  and  by  Schiller, 
amongst  others,  who  criticizes  them  in  verses  to  the 
following  effect: 

"  We  are  not  virtuous  without  GonBtraixit : 
Virtue  alone  is  in  Restraint. " 


"  With  Disgust  must  we  do 
What  Duty  points  to." 

Dialectic.    Pure  or  speculative  Reason,  as  consid- 
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ered  by  Kant,  requires,  we  have  seen,  to  pass  from  the 
speculative  or  nnconditional  state  to  the  conditional, — 
requires,  in  a  word,  to  become  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be- 
come practical  in  order  to  obtain.  And  in  a  like  man- 
ner, but  in  an  inverse  direction,  practical  Reason  requires 
that  to  the  conditional  or  practical  there  should  be 
added  an  unconditional,  a  speculative,  a  higher  order 
of  existence.  It  is  therefore  not  enough  that  masdms 
of  moral  goodness  should  be  laid  down,  we  must  also 
aim  at  an  unconditional  Supreme  Goodness.  But  by 
this  latter  term  Kant  does  not  mean  Supreme  Virtue 
alone,  but  considers  it  necessary  that  Happiness  should 
be  added  thereto,  in  order  that  Reason  should  view  it 
in  the  light  of  real  Virtue.  Here  Kant  inquires  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  Happiness  and  Supreme  Goodness 
are  joined,  whether  that  union  be  analytical  or  syntheti- 
cal? The  earliest  Greek  philosophers  were  of  the 
former  opinion.  The  Stoic  considered  Happiness  as 
being  of  accidental  import  in  Virtue ;  whilst  the  Epi- 
curean held  the  opposite  view,  and  maintained,  that 
Virtue  was  the  accident,  and  Happiness  the  aim,  or 
principal  The  Stoic  we  know  maintained,  that  to  be 
certain  of  one's  Virtue  was  Happiness;  whilst  the 
Epicurean  taught,  that  to  know  the  road  to  Happiness 
was  to  know  the  road  to  Virtue.  Now  Kant  denies 
that  any  such  connection  exists  between  the  two  con- 
ceptions, for  he  holds  their  nature  to  be  very  diflferent. 
The  union  he  considers  to  be  merely  apparent,  and  the 
relative  connection  merely  casual,  the  one  being  cause 
of  the  other.  For  this  motive  Kant  considers  it  as  the 
highest  aim  of  practical  Reason  to  take  into  due  con- 
sideration this  relation  between  Virtue  and  Happiness. 
On  this  knotty  point,  the  following  is  Kant's  reason- 
ing :  The  proposition  that  Virtue  and  Happiness  are 
connected  as  Cause  and  Effect,  is  merely  theoretical, 
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for  experience  disapproves  of  it  >  Experience  teUs  119 
that  neither  of  them  is  necessarily  the  cause  of  the 
other,  since  our  efforts  to  attain  to  Virtue  are  no  more  a 
necessary  cause  of  Happiness,  than  our  endeavors  to  be 
happy  produce  Virtue.  This  contradiction  constitutes 
an  ArUimomy  which  Kant  endeavors  to  conciliate,  by 
pointing  out  the  difference  which  exists  between  tibe 
phenomenal  world  and  the  noumenal  world  (external 
and  mental).  Experience,  he  says,  does  most  certainly 
inform  us  that  in  the  phenomenal  •  world  virtue  and 
happiness  are  not  constantly  united  as  cause  and  effect ; 
but  in  the  intelligible  or  noumenal  world  Reascm^  as 
Naummofi^  as  a  principle  of  highest  order,  informs  us 
of  and  guarantees  to  us  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
things  quite  different.  Pure  Keason  tells  us  of  an  order 
of  things  above  the  sensible  world,  in  which  the 
struggle  between  these  feelings  will  no  longer  exist, 
where  Virtue  and  Happiness  will  always  be  united,  and 
be  adequate  terms.  In  that  state,  then,  will  be  found 
Supreme  Virtue  and  Supreme  Happiness.  The  verifi- 
cation of  the  first  involves  the  immortality  of  the  Soul, 
and  that  of  the  second,  the  existence  of  God. 

To  Supreme  Goodness  correspond  complete  Virtue 
and  complete  Happiness.  Complete  virtue,  or  Sanc- 
tity, cannot  belong  to  any  being  having  sensation,  or 
that  is  moved  by  the  senses,  although  beings  yet  under 
the  yoke  of  Season  and  the  senses  may  tend  towards 
that  bright  ideal  in  endless  progression.  This  endless 
progression  supposes  an  everlasting  existence,  and  as 
Supreme  Goodness  must  be  attained,  Immortality  is 
thereby  clearly  to  be  presumed,  and  that  of  the  Soul 
follows  thus  necessarily. 

Happiness,  Kant  considers  to  be  that  state  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  of  a  rational  being,  in  which  every 
thing  occurs  according  to  will  and  desire.    This  sup- 
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poses  that  all  Nature  is  subservient  to  Man ;  but  this, 
as  £!ant  remarks,  we  well  know  is  not  the  case.  In  the  or- 
der of  Nature,  Man  does  not  constitne  an  actual  cause ; 
and  in  the  moral  order  of  things,  Virtue  is  not  necessarily 
followed  by  Happiness.  It  therefore  depends  on  some 
other  order  of  things,  that  Man  is  convinced  of  the  ne- 
oessary  connection  between  Virtue  and  Happiness,  for 
his  will  is  insufficient,  his  experience  denies  it,  and  yet 
he  is  convinced  thereof  This  feeling,  by  which  man 
acquires  the  certitude  of  a  connection  between  Su- 
preme Goodness  and  Supreme  Happiness,  therefore  in- 
volves, according  to  Kant,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
cause,  distinct  from  Man  and  from  the  order  of  Nature* 
and  which  contains  within  itself  the  necessity  of  this 
oonneotion.  Kant  finds  in  this  the  highest  moral  cer- 
titude which  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  comuKm  cause  of  the  phenomenal,  and  moral 
world,  a  Being  to  whom  our  inclinations  are  all  known, 
an  Intelligence  by  which  Happiness  is  imparted  to  each 
according  to  His  Supreme  Wisdom.  That  Being  is 
God,  Supreme  Reason  of  all  things,  whose  essence 
comprehends  Almighty  Power,  Almighty  Goodness, 
and  Supreme  Happiness. 

In  this  manner,  Kant,  who  considers  practical  Rea- 
son as  giving  us  the  notion  and  the  certitude  of  free- 
dom, conceives  that  from  the  same  source  is  derived 
tiie  conception  of  Immortality  and  the  idea  of  God  as 
Supreme  Being.  We  have  seen  that  Kant  considers 
the  notion  of  Freedom  to  be  principally  derived  from 
the  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  a  moral  law.  The 
idea  of  Inmiortality,  in  like  manner,  he  derives  from 
the  undeniable  possibility  of  Supreme  Virtue,  and  the 
idea  of  Grod  from  the  continual,  unceasing,  and  neces- 
sary yearning  of  the  human  mind  after  Supreme  Hap 
piness*    And  thus  Kant  considers  Practical  Reason  as 
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having  resolved  the  three  necessary  conceptions  whi<^ 
were  found  to  be  insolvable  in  the  field  of  Speculative 
or  Pure  Reason.  Yet  still,  he  does  not  view  these 
problems  of  Pure  Reason,  even  when  solved  by  Prac> 
tical  Reason,  in  the  light  of  theoretical  Dogmas,  but 
merely  in  that  of  practical  necessary  presumptions 
which  are  involved  in  every  moral  action.  Practical 
Reason  does  not  widen  the  three  speculative  views  of 
Pure  Reason ;  our  knowledge  thereof  is  not  increased 
thereby  in  the  least ;  we  merely  become  fuUy  assured 
and  certain  of  the  positive  existence  of  these  concep- 
tions as  objects  of  empirical  knowledge.  This  concep- 
tion alone  is  all  that  the  limited  means  of  human  nar 
ture  can  allow  us,  says  Kant,  to  conceive  of  the  Al* 
mighty.  He  is  no  theoretical  object  founded  on  the 
categorical  divisions  which  comprehend  all  human 
knowledge.  He  is  not  subjected  to  the  forms  of  the 
human  mind.  And  still,  Practical  Reason,  according 
to  Kant,  furnishes  the  human  mind  with  the  certitude 
of  the  objective,  or  empirical  reality  of  this  conception, 
which  the  mere  speculative  light  of  Pure  Reason  left 
faint  and  uncertain.  Superior  Wisdom,  he  remarks, 
appears  to  have  ordained  most  wisely  this  to  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man ;  the 
veil  with  which  Pure  or  Speculative  Reason  shrouds 
the  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  torn  by  Prac- 
tical Reason,  and  the  darkness  of  doubt,  or  of  hope 
and  fear,  is  dissipated,  whilst  we  acquire,  at  the  same 
time,  the  practical  certitude  of  the  value  of  motives  of 
morality. 

In  a  work,  entitled  "  Religion  within  the  limits  of 
Pure  Reason,"  Kant  enters  fully  into  the  correspond- 
ing relations  between  Religion  and  Morality,  and  main- 
tains  that  neither  Religion  can  be  grotinded  on  Morali* 
ty  alone,  nor  Morality  on  Religion.    To  found  Morals 
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on  Religion  would,  he  conceives,  be  making  Hope  and 
Fear  the  motives  of  moral  action ;  but  he  admits  that 
Religion  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  considered  as 
grounded  on  Morality.  Morality  necessarily  leads  to 
Religion,  because  Supreme  Goodness  or  Purity  is  a  ne- 
cessary conception  of  Pure  Reason,  and  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  necessary  existence  of  an  Almighty 
Grod,  Kant,  however,  remarks  that  we  must  by  no 
means  consider  the  conception  of  God  in  the  light  of  a 
motive  of  Morality ;  and  he  therefore  does  not  admit 
Religion  to  be  the  primary  impulse  to  act  virtuously. 
Religion,  he  says,  is  the  acknowledgment  that  we  con- 
sider all  our  duties  as  the  commands  of  God.  Religion 
is  revealed,  according  to  Kant,  when  we  have  first  to 
learn  that  something  is  conmianded  by  God,  before  we 
can  know  in  what  that  command  consists ;  and  religion 
is  natural,  when  we  first  have  to  learn  that  we  have 
duties  to  perform,  before  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
that  such  is  the  command  of  God.  Kant  considers 
^^  the  Church  ^  as  a  moral  commonwealth,  which  has  in 
view  the  accomplishment  and  fulfilment,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  the  injunctions  of  Morality,  or  as  a  moral 
union  of  aH  such  persons  who  oppose  evil  and  forward 
morality.  By  Kant,  the  term  "  invisible  Church  "  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  mere  general  conception  of  all  such 
as  are  united  under  one  moral  constitution ;  whilst  the 
visible  Church  represents  on  earth  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  as  much  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  represent  it. 
This  Church  is  placed  within  the  pale  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  therefore  the  signs  by  which 
it  can  be  known  are  within  the  limits  of  human  per- 
ception and  of  the  categories  of  the  human  mind. 
Kant  therefore  takes  up,  1st,  the  view  of  Quantity^  and 
maintains  that  the  Church  must  include  all  men ;  must 
be  universal ;  and  that,  although  accidentally  and  cas- 
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ually  divided  in  opinion,  yet  it  most  repose  on  principles 
whicli  necessarily  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  nnited, 
nniyersal  Ohnrcli,  as  one  and  indivisible.  2d.  The 
QualHyj  or  quaUficative  attributes  of  the  visible 
Church  must  be  Parity,  because  motives  of  pure  mo- 
rality are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  admitted  as  incit- 
ing men  to  unite,  and  therefore  all  weak  superstition 
and  wild  fanaticism  must  be  excluded  as  inconsist^it 
with  that  purity.  8d.  Hdatian.  The  relative  bonds 
which  unite  the  different  members  of  the  Church  mwt 
be  grounded  on  the  principle  of  Free  Will  or  Freedom. 
The  union  must  be  that  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Churdi 
must  constitute  a  free  state,  neither  aristocratical  nor 
democratical,  neither  fized  hierarchy  nor  loose  individ- 
ual rule,  but  one  common,  general,  and  lasting.  4<li. 
j[%e  Madaitiy  of  the  Chm*ch  demands  stability  in  her 
constitutional  principles,  which  must  remain  unchange- 
able, although  the  administration  of  the  Church  may 
I'equire  to  adapt  the  regulations  to  the  times. 

Kant  considers  belief  grounded  on  Morality  and 
the  principles  of  Reason,  as  the  only  basis  on  whidi 
the  Universal  Church  can  stand,  because  this  belief 
alone  carries  with  it  conviction  to  every  h^rt;  but 
here,  calling  to  mind  that  the  weakness  of  man  is  so 
great  as  to  render  his  convictions  always  vadllat* 
ing,  Kant  conceives  it  to  be  quite  necessary  that 
something  more  positive,  and  less  liable  to  change, 
should  exist ;  and  he  finds  this  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
which  are  found  the  commands  of  God  as  handed  down 
by  Tradition ;  from  whence  he  concludes  that  the  "Will 
of  God  can  only  be  knovm  by  the  means  of  Holy 
Writ.  By  this,  our  belief  in  the  Church  is  itself 
grounded  upon  belief  in  historical  tradition  and  on 
that  of  the  constitutional  statutes  of  the  Church.  It  is 
the  moral  tendencies  of  these  Statut.es  which  alone 
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give  fall  value  to  them ;  and  tlierefore,  admitting  thisy 
Kant  maintains  that  the  greater  the  tendency  of  the 
Chnrch  may  be  to  reat  her  Statutes  upon  considera- 
tions independent  of  their  moral  bearing,  the  less  rea* 
sonable  and  more  altered  is  the  Church ;  whilst  the 
nearer  the  approaches  of  the  Church  to  the  belief  of 
Pure  Reason,  the  more  near  she  approaches  to  the  Al- 
mighty. This  Kant  considers  to  constitute  the  posi- 
tive and  real  distinction  between  true  Faith  and  spu- 
rious Faith,  between  true  Religion  and  Popery.  He 
conceives  the  positive  empirical  value  of  the  Dogma  to 
depend  upon  its  moral  tendency,  and  maintains  that 
without  these  moral  grounds  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
could  scarcely  have  obtained  belief  in  the  Church ; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  taken 
literally,  can  lead  to  nothing  practical  for  Man ;  it  is 
the  moral  rules  which  the  Trinity  enforces,  and  not 
the  mystery  involved  in  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
honored  therein,  that  are  to  fix  our  attention.  And 
in  the  same  manner  Kant  maintains  that  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  must  repose  upon  the  morali- 
ty contained  therein,  and  can  only  be  practical  by 
such;  that  the  mysteries  of  Revelation  must  be  ex- 
pounded in  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  universal  maxims 
of  religious  Reason,  Pure  Reason  being  in  matters  of 
religion  the  true  and  faithful  expounder  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  interpretation,  he  owns,  may  often  appear 
forced  when  compared  to  the  wording  of  the  text ;  yet 
he  prefers  such  an  interpretation  to  that  of  the  dry 
letter  whenever  this  latter  would  have  no  moral  sense, 
or  might  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  contrary  to  pure 
Morality,  and  maintains  that  this  moral  interpretation 
can  always  be  discovered  without  going  too  much 
against  the  letter,  by  having  recourse  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  human  reason  towards  moral  religion. 
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Hie  maxims  with  wltich  Eant  conclades  his  attempts 
at  penetrating  into  the  revealed  m3rBteries  of  the  Holy 
Soriptores,  are  all  coached  in  terms  agreeable  to  the 
purest  morality,  although  he  considers  the  historical 
part  of  the  same  as  perfectly  indiffisrent  in  itself.  Hie 
riper  our  Reason,  says  Eant,  the  more  open  our  moral 
view  and  moral  sense,  and  the  less  necessary  will  the 
Statutes  of  Church-Faith  become ;  and  when  human 
reason  shall  have  attained  a  degree  of  purity  which 
will  enable  it  to  do  without  the  Church,  we  may  then 
expect  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,  towards 
which  we  slowly  approach  in  our  advance  in  unending 
progress ;  and  that  actual  realization  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  he  considers  as  the  cessation  of  History,  as  the 
end  of  the  World. 

We  have  thought  it  requisite  to  add  this  very  briefj 
and  insufficient  exposition  of  Kant's  opinions  (expressed 
in  a  work  exprofesso)  on  religion,  to  that  of  his  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  the  speculative  views  of  Pure  Rea- 
son, with  those  of  Practical  Reason,  as  elicited  in  his 
^'  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason ;  '^  but  the  work  itself  de- 
mands a  careful  perusal.  We  shall  now  proceed  at 
once  to  the  third  part  of  Kant's  Inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  Pure  Reason, — ^that  which  treats  of  Inference. 

OP  THE  NATURE  OP  INPERBNCE,  OR  JUDGMENT. 

Kant  considers  Inference  or  Judgment  as  the  inter- 
mediary link  between  Pure  Reason  or  the  source  of 
the  principle  of  Intelligence  and  Practical  Reason,  the 
source  or  mainspring  of  all  Volition.  Pure  or  spec- 
ulative Reason  embraces,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the  d- 
ementary  forms  according  to  which  the  human  mind 
perceives  Things  and  that  independentiy  of  the  Will. 
Practical  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  reacti<Mi  of 
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ihe  mind  guided  by  Volition  and  Desire  on  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  which  is  thus  nnfolded  as  it  were  at 
Will,  nnder  the  condition  of  its  taking  place  under  the 
given  forms  or  categories,  in  which  all  Thought  that  is 
empirical  miMt  enter.  These  two  primary,  or  elemen- 
tary  principles  of  Season,  the  speculative  and  the  prac- 
tical, are  separated,  as  it  were,  by  a  deep  chasm  which 
is  Med  up  by  the  power  of  Inference,  according  to  the 
views  of  Kant 

Inference  he  considers  as  the  fiEtculty  which  singles 
from  out  of  the  compound  any  one  of  the  component 
parts :  it  is  the  power  of  analyzing,  and  is  as  such  the 
principle  of  unity  in  diversity.  This  speculative  unity 
comprehends  the  very  important  conception  of  design 
or  end;  and  as  all  design,  all  aim  is  necessarily  found 
muted  with  desire  or  with  dislike,  therefore  all  Infer- 
ence as  aim  or  purpose  involves  the  condition  of  liking 
or  disliking.  Design  or  Purpose  Kant  considers  both 
in  a  mental  (subjective)  and  in  a  phenomenal  or  em- 
pirical (objective)  light  Thus  the  mere  imagining, 
—the  mere  naental  or  subjective  existence  of  any  thing 
we  can  conceive,  produces  a  feeling  of  Liking  or  Dis- 
like even  before  we  have  any  real,  conception  thereof 
and  this  feeling  of  preference  or  of  Liking  Kant  views  in 
the  light  of  a  corresponding  fitness  or  harmony  be- 
tween the  forms  imagined  in  Thought^  and  the  intui- 
tive faculty  which  produces  or  frames  it  as  perception. 
This  mental  or  subjective  power  of  Inference  Kant 
calls  the  (jeathsUoal  power  of  Infereacye ;  whilst  the  ob- 
jective view  requires  not  a  mere  speculative,  subjective 
perception  of  the  thing,  but  a  positive  conception 
thereof  Thus  the  power  of  perception  is  all  that  is 
required  to  imagine  that  any  thing — a  flower  for  in- 
stance— ]a  beautiful,  and  we  do  not  want  for  that  any 
clear  conception  of  the  flower ;  but  in  order  to  acquire 
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a  proper  and  fit  notion  of  the  flower,  we  mnst  have  a 
clear  conception  of  it.  This  faculty  which  j  odges  of  tiie 
phenomenal  or  objective  fitness  of  Things,  Kant  terns 
the  Teleological  power  of  Inference,  or  that  of  purpose. 

Of  the  jEaihetical  Inferring  Mundty  cf  ^  Mmd. 
The  analysis  of  this  Faculty  includes  that  of  the  Beau- 
tiful and  of  the  Sublime. 

JEsthetical  JvdgmerU  of  the  Beautifvl.  Here,  says 
Kant,  we  find  Taste  to  be  the  umpire,  therefore  lie 
analyiEds  of  the  Faculty  which  judges  of  the  Beautiful 
is  in  fact  the  analysis  of  Taste.  1.  In  a  quantitive 
point  of  view,  the  Beautiful  is  such  as  pleases  generally. 
The  a^sreeable  is  a  more  personal  feelint;  and  varies  in 
^Zk^^  a.*oogh  ev«y  body  lily  ,app««, 
that  what  pleases  him,  also  pleases  others ;  but  stiD 
this  feeling  is  a  mere  perception, — it  is  no  conceptimi, 
and  is  therefore  purely  speculative,  mental  or  subjec- 
tive. All  positive  inferences  or  Judgment  relative  fo 
Taste  are  therefore  individual,  for  we  never  judge  of  a 
whole  class  but  merely  of  one  or  of  several,  and  our 
conclusions  relative  to  the  Beautiful  never  extend  to 
the  whole  kind,  but  only  to  particular  objects. 

2d.  Quality.  The  interest  in  any  object  which 
is  produced  by  the  beautiful  does  not  depend,  accoi'dr 
ing  to  Kant,  on  the  quality  of  the  object  itsel£  The 
liking  or  attachment  which  the  Beautiful  creates  is  dis- 
interested and  pure,  and  therefore  must  be  distin- 
guiahed  from  that  which  is  created  by  the  Agreeable, 
and  by  the  Good.  In  both  of  the  latter  we  are  inter- 
ested. The  agreeable  is  connected  with  a  feeling  of 
desire,  and  also  the  interest  we  take  in  the  Gk)od  acts 
as  an  incitement  to  further  its  accomplishment ;  whilst 
the  pleasurable  feeling  created  by  the  Beautiful  is  pure 
and  didnterested ;  in  other  respects  the  Beautiful  is  all 
Quality. 
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dd  BelatioiL  That  is  BeautiM  in  which  a  perfeo- 
ticm  of  relative  proportion  or  of  relative  fitness  is  per- 
ceived, without  any  positive  conception  of  use  or 
design. 

4th.  Modality.  In  relation  to  mode  or  form,  the 
Beautiful,  sayB  Kant,  pleases  andinteresteusneceaBarily 
by  its  mere  perception,  without  our  having  a  concept 
tionthoreof.  Of  all  imaginable  things,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed  that  they  may  possibly  induce  pleasure.  The 
thinking,  or  the  merely  imagining  of  the  Agreeable,  is 
redU/y  pleasurable ;  widlst,  on  the  contrary,  the  mere 
thinking  of  the  Beautiful  is  neceaaa/rHy  agreeable.  It 
10  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  render  Kant's  meaning 
in  plain  English,  and  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased 
when  usual  terms  are  applied  by  that  philosopher  in  a 
different  sense  firom  the  ordinary  one.  Thus  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  use  the  term  ^^  the  mere  thinking,^ 
in  place  of  the  more  familiar  one  of  the  ^^  mere  concep- 
tion,'^ because  Kant  distinguishes  most  particularly  per^ 
oeption  from  conception.  Therefore,  we  do  not  say 
that  the  mere  conception  of  the  agreeable  is  really 
pleasurable,  which  would  be  the  more  natural  expres- 
sion, but  we  say  ^  the  mere  thinking  of  And  agaiUi 
we  find  here  a  most  wire-drawn  distinction  between 
tmI  and  Ttecesaa/ry^  when  the  latter  is  considered  in  an 
SBSthetical  or  speculative  light :  necessity  having  then 
BO  real  existence,  no  more  than  has  a  general  rule 
which  is  constantly  compared  to  the  several  instances 
which  occur,  but  which  general  rule  itself  cannot  be  an 
object  of  empirical  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  the  instances  could  be  observed.  In 
shorty  Taste  that  judges  of  the  Beautiful  \a  considered 
by  Kant  as  a  mere  mental  or  subjective  feeling,  and  as 
such  is  general;  and  we  therefore  are  pleased  or  dis^ 
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pleased  thereby  by  mare  seiiaatioii,  and  not  by  concep- 
tion or  positive  notion  having  empirical  vahie. 

The  ShMime^  Kant  defines  to  be  that  which  is 
great  beyond  aQ  comparison,  that  compared  to  which 
all  other  thini»  are  smalL  And  vet,  remarks  onr 
author,  we^imagme  nothing  in  Natare  but  what 
has  something  above  it.  Thus,  Absolute  Greatness 
constitutes  the  Infinite,  and  the  Infinite  in  the  human 
mind  is  a  mere  conception,  therefore  real  abscdute 
greatness  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature,  and  we  give 
^t  name  to  whatever  awakens  in  our  mind  Ihe  mSon 
of  the  Infinite.  The  Sublime  is  all  quantity,  as  the 
Beautifiil  is  all  quality,  but  yet  absolute  quantity  con- 
siste  neither  in  ertendon  (the  mathematiL  Sublime) 
nor  in  weight  or  ponderation  (the  Sublime  in  Dyna- 
mics).  The  feeling  produced  in  the  mind  by  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  Sublime,  is  more  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  wonder  than  of  pleasure,  and  E[ant  likens  it,  in 
some  cases,  to  a  momentary  suspension  of  the  vital 
power.  Like  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime  may  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to,  1.  Quomtity^  which  has  been 
already  noted  as  the  principal  element  of  the  sensation 
itself.  However,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  number 
to  any  extent  can  express  the  pure  mental,  subjective 
feeling  of  the  Sublime ;  this  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  individual  perception.  It  is  on  our  sense  of  the 
Sublime,  or  the  absolute  great,  that  is  grounded  tiie 
feeling  which  we  attempt  to  express  when  we  would 
give  utterance  to  some  imaginary  greatness  which  sui^ 
passes  our  very  imagimitioy^ 
is  sublime,  says  ICant, — ^it  is  not  the  raging  sea  that  k 
sublime ;  the  Sublimity  lies  in  the  perceptive  feeling 
of  the  individual  who  judges  thereo:^  and,  like  the 
Beautiful,  the  Sublime  is  altogether  mental  or  sub- 
jective. 
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2.  Quality.  As  regards  Quality,  the  Sublime  does 
not  awaken  a  pure  pleasurable  feeling  or  emotion  as 
does  the  Beautiful;  that  emotion  is  always  mingled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  awe,  and  being  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  our  own  incompetency  or  weakness,  the 
sBsthetical  appreciation  of  the  Sublime  is  not  without 
a  degree  of  displeasure.  This  latter  is  mixed  up  with 
the  pleasurable  emotion  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  independent  power  in  our  own  mind,  by  means  of 
which  we  encompass  in  our  imadmation  thinfi»  most 
subUme  and  elevated,  litis  plea^ble  feeling  ente» 
greatly  in  that  view  of  the  Sublime  which  is  grounded 
on  self  constraint  and  on  the  opposition  which  the  Will 
often  sets  up  against  the  desires  of  the  senses.  3.  He- 
lotion.  It  is  the  Snblime  character  of  the  things  of 
the  phenomenal  world  which  gives  us  a  notion  of  Na- 
tore  as  a  power,  although  we  come  thereby  to  a  sense 
of  our  own  superiority  as  observers.  4.  Modality. 
Here,  as  with  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime  is  a  mode  of 
Thought,  but  differs  from  the  Beautiful  inasmuch  as 
it  has  more  of  an  individual  character,  and  demands  a 
fuller  development  of  moral  notions. 

The  Dialectical  or  logical  view  of  jSsthetical  Infer- 
ence can  only  be  applied  to  those  d  priori  Inferences 
which  have  a  claim  to  be  universal  or  general  The 
dialectical  method  of  Eant  then  consists  in  taking  up 
the  very  reverse  of  the  inference  admitted.  Thus  it 
being  admitted  that  the  inferences  or  Judgments  of 
Taste  are  not  grounded  upon  notions,  ideas  or  concep- 
tions, otherwise  they  would  be  subject  to  discussion,  or, 
in  odier  words,  they  would  have  to  be  proved,  the  re- 
verse on  the  Antinomy  of  this  view  would  run  in  this 
wise :  All  inference  in  matter  of  Taste  is  grounded  upon 
conceptions,  otherwise  they  could  never  become  the 
subject  of  discussion,  although  they  are  clearly  disr 
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tinet  the  one  from  tihe  other.  Now  this  Antinomy  or 
converse  poeition,  says  Kant,  is  merely  apiMurent,  and  tiie 
two  propositions  can  be  readily  conciliated  on  a  closer 
examination.  The  propositions,  he  says,  should  stand 
thus :  1.  Our  judgment  in  all  matter  of  Taste  is  not 
grounded  upon  positive  notions,  and  is  not  suscq>tible 
of  clear  demonstration ;  and  the  Antilliesis  should  be, 
our  Taste  is  indeed  grounded  upon  conceptionB,  but  these 
are  undetermined,  and  consist  of  metaphysical  notions 

this  construction  all  kinds  of  opposition,  says  Kant,  dis- 
appear, and  both  are  true. 

It  belongs  to  the  dialectical  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Judgment  of  Taste  to  examine  whether  the 
judgment  we  bear  of  the  conformity  of  things  lays  in 
the  things  themselves  or  in  us ;  whether,  for  instance^ 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  depend  merely  on  our 
view,  or  whether  they  possess  an  existence  independent 
of  us.  j£sthetical  Realism  admits  that  the  Supreme 
Cause  in  Nature  has  produced  things  destined  to  raise 
in  our  imaginations  the  ideas  of  the  Beautiful  and  of 
the  Sublime,  and  organic  Nature  seems  to  proclaim  this 
loudly.  But  on  the  other  hand  snthetical  Idealism 
points  out  evident  marks  of  design  and  purpose 
with  respect  to  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  in 
things  perfectly  inorganic  and  purely  mechanical, 
by  which  it  is  most  evident  that  the  objects  then^ 
selves  are  p^ectly  unconscious  of  the  feelings  they 
awaken,  and  that  these  emotions  are  only  in  ourselvesL 
Kant  enters  fiilly  into  the  question,  and  ooBsideis 
Taste  and  also  Religion  as  dependent  on  the  moral 
feculty. 

The  teleological  power  of  Judgment,  or  that  whioli 
relates  to  design  and  purpose,  is  now  to  be  considered 
as  it  appears  in  the  relative  bearings  to  each  other  c£ 
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the  objects  of  the  phenomenal  world.  The  sesihetical, 
snbjeetiye  or  mental  effect  of  these  upon  ourselves  we 
have  seen  are  considered  by  Kant  to  be  the  production 
in  us  of  the  emotions  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  the  Sub« 
Ume,  which  constitute  the  subjective  or  sesthetical  pur- 
pose or  design ;  it  is  now  the  more  positive  or  objective 
purpose  of  things  in  nature  or  the  Teleological  Inference, 
as  Kant  terms  it^  that  will  form  the  object  of  Inquiry. 

^7u%*M.-Thi8  has  in  view  to  define  the  kinds 
of  objective  purpose  or  design.  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph the  design  or  relative  fitness  of  the  objects  of 
Nature,  as  they  stand  in  relation  not  to  each  other 
but  merely  to  the  mind  of  the  observer,— in  short, 
the  subjective  aesthetical  fitness  of  things  has  been  the 
object  of  consideration ;  here  we  have  to  consider  the 
mutual  relationship  in  which  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
stand  to  each  other  with  respect  to  design  or  fitness. 
This  mutual  relationship  Kant  terms  objective  design, 
and  gives  it  the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  teleological 
Judgment. 

The  analysis  of  Teleological  Judgment  has  in  view, 
we  repeat,  to  determine  the  nature  of  objective  design, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  outer  or  apparent  fitness  of 
things  and  the  iimer  fitness*  The  exterior  fitness  of 
an  object  is  merely  relative  to  some  other  object. 
Thus,  remarks  Kant,  the  sandy  soil  of  the  sea<H)a8t  is 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  fir-tree.  The 
earth  in  order  to  bring  forth  Uving  creatures  must 
possess  the  requisite  fitness,  and  produce  the  necessary 
food,  Ac.  iSs  sort  of  fitoess  does  not  redde  in  the 
objects  themselves ;  it  is  a  mere  contingent,  accidental 
or  relative  fitness  as  regards  other  objects.  Thus,  if 
we  come  to  consider  a  sandy  soil  in  itself  independent- 
ly of  this  sort  of  fitness,  we  never  in  that  case  would 
consider  whether  fii^trees  may  or  may  not  grow  there- 
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in.  And  again,  the  Earth  poesesses  in  itself  other 
kinds  of  fitness  than  the  fitness  relative  to  the  raifdng 
of  the  food  required  by  the  living  beings  which  dwell 
thereon :  and  in  all  sach  cases  the  fitness  we  remark 
only  becomes  an  object  of  inference,  inasmuch  as  it 
relates  to  something  else.  Not  so  the  fitness  which  is 
inherent  in  the  organic  production  itself,  and  that  con- 
stitutes what  Kant  terms  the  inner  fitness  of  things. 
Thus  in  all  organic  production  each  part  stands  in  due 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  same  organic  production, 
and  as  such  possesses  evident  marks  of  design,  and  at 
the  same  time  each  part  may  be  considered  in  itself  as 
an  instrument,  and  as  at  once  serving  as  a  means  and 
as  an  end.  Thus  the  productive  process  produces 
organic  beings  as  a  kind;  it  rears  them  and  brings 
them  forth  as  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
feature  of  the  individual  receives  its  due  degree  of  fit- 
ness. Now  these  various  processes  of  Nature  do  not 
proceed,  says  Kant,  from  mere  mechanical  causes,  but 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  peculiar  cause  having  in 
view  fitness  and  design,  and  which  we  have  said  Kant 
terms  tdeclogical. 

Dialectics.  This  treats  of  the  conciliation  between 
the  opposing  or  discordant  conclusions  which  arise  be- 
tween the  teleological  inferences  of  design  and  purpose, 
and  what  seems  to  be  the  more  mechanical  law  of  Nar 
ture.  Thus  the  proposition,  "  all  productions  of  Mat- 
ter must  be  judged  of  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
mechanical  laws  which  govern  Matter,^  is  met  by  the 
following  antithesis :  "  some  productions  of  Matter  can- 
not possibly  be  accounted  for  sufficiently  by  taking 
into  consideration  their  mere  mechanical  laws  of  pro- 
duction ;  they  must  also  be  explained  by  the  evident 
marks  of  design  and  purpose  which  they  exhibit."  The 
contradiction,  says  Kant,  is  only  apparent,  for  it  is  not 
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poBitiye,  but  merely  mental,  snbjeetiye,  or  regulative; 
design  or  fitness  is  no  entity,  no  real  thing,  admitted  by 
some  metaphysicians  of  the  old  schools  and  denied  by 
others ;  it  is  a  mere  regulative  or  subjective  principle 
which  expresses  the  particular  views  of  fitness  which 
we  entertain,  which  we  conceive  to  exist  and  to  result 
from  the  natural  phenomena  observed:  it  is  our  in- 
ference which  decides  as  to  the  design  or  purpose,  but 
that  inference  may  be  erroneous ;  it  may  not  be  shared 
by  our  neighbor.  The  human  understanding,  re- 
marks Kant,  only  judges  of  things  discursively,  i.  e., 
from  parts  it  judges  of  the  whole:  in  order  to  act 
otherwise  it  would  require  to  possess  an  intuitive 
faculty  of  judging  of  the  particular  from  the  general, 
and  be  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  all  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  the  notion  of  purpose  or  design  would 
then  not  be  required  to  form  something  like  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  things.  This  conception  of  Kant's, 
the  notion  of  an  intuitive  relation  between  the  mind 
and  the  phenomenal  world,  by  means  of  which  Intui- 
tion the  JEgo  or  Self  is  mysteriously  united  with  the 
object,  is  merely  mentioned  by  him  in  a  cursory  way. 
But  Kant  saw  and  avoided  the  abyss  into  which 
Spinoza  and  others  had  fallen,  and  into  which  Kant's 
successors  were  doomed  to  fall.  He  well  knew  that 
Ahyeaua  dbysaum  iwoocat.  He  even  struck  out  of 
the  editions  which  followed  the  first  the  passages 
which  might  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  confound 
all  distinction  between  the  mind  and  the  phenomenal 
world, — conception  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
following  philosophy. 
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Ab  with  the  philosophical  views  of  Schelling  and 
of  Hegel,  those  of  Fichte  must  be  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  the  period  in  which  they  were  written  and  de- 
livered to  the  public  Thus  we  have  the  period  of 
Jena,  and  that  of  Berlin. 

The  primitive  system  of  fichte,  that  of  Jena,  may 
again  be  divided  into  ^'  the  theoretical  Philosophy  "  and 
"the  practical  Philosophy.*' 

OF     FICHTE'S     THEORETICAL     PHILOSOPHY,    OR 
SCHEME  OF  SYSTEMATICAL  SCIENCE. 

We  have  seen  that  Kant  considers  "  Things  in  them- 
selves ''  as  things  really  separate  and  distinct  from  tiie 
mind  that  perceives  them.  Now,  this  view  of  Kant  is  re- 
jected by  Fichte,  who  maintains  that  the  objects  perceiv- 
ed, those  which  constitute  the  phenomenal  world,  are 
merely  the  peculiar  act  of  the  mind  itself.  With  Fichte, 
the  ^^,  the  Self  or  I,  alone  exists,  and  contains  within 
its  expansive  limits  all  the  phenomenal  world,  which 
was  before  considered  generally  as  limiting  the  Mind 
or  I,  which  tfiere  found  something  foreign  and  distinct 
In  all  experience,  in  all  empiricism,  says  Ilchte,  we  con- 
stantly find  two  things  united  and  linked  together,  the 
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Self  or  I,  (the  subject)  and  some  thing  or  some  object. 
Now,  to  which  of  these  two  must  we  reduce  them  ?  If 
the  Self  or  I  is  abstracted,  then  the  phenomenal  world 
or  things  in  themselves  alone  remain,  and  thus  mental 
conception  has  no  other  value  than  that  of  the  object, 
all  conception  becomes  objective ;  and  if  we  abstract 
the  phenomenal  world,  the  mind,  the  Ego  or  I  alone 
remains :  the  first  is  Dogmatism,  the  second  is  Ideal- 
ism. Both  cannot  be  true ;  a  choice  must  be  made, 
for  a  third  system  appears  impossible.  Now,  to  guide 
our  choice,  continues  Fichte,  we  shall  observe,  first, 
that  it  is  the  Ego,  the  Self  or  I,  which  is  alone  posi* 
tively  made  known  to  us  by  consciousness,  whilst  the 
phenomenal  world  is  less  certain,  is  more  imaginary, 
and  we  are  thereby  only  conscious  of  having  discover, 
ed  something.  Second,  Dogmatism,  in  telling  us  that 
our  conceptions  of  a  phenomenal  world  arise  from  some 
outward  object  which  possesses  real  existence,  is  say- 
ing that  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  for  we  are  only 
consdous  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  and  not  of 
its  existence,  as  we  are  of  our  own.  Our  idea  of  the 
object  is  therefore  one  of  Intelligence,  not  an  idea  of 
Existence,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  conceptive 
notion.  The  mind  is  never  passive,  but  always  active, 
and  in  this  activity  of  the  mind,  Fichte  sees  the  first 
and  absolute  condition  of  all  conception,  of  aU  knowl 
edge ;  but  this  is  aU  that  the  mind  can  supply,  all  it 
can  furnish,  it  creates  no  real  existence.  Existence 
which  possesses  absolute  Existence  can  alone  produce 
Existence ;  the  mind  only  conceives,  and  conception  is 
no  real  being.  Therefore,  Fichte  maintains  that  the 
various  forms  of  the  mind^s  activity,  and  the  whole 
system  of  human  intelligence,  are  all  to  be  considered 
as  dependent  on  the  Self  or  I,  as  Intelligence  alone,  and 
as  nothing  more,  and  that  it  is  the  Self  or  Ego  which 
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constitutes  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world  as  a 
real  conception,  but  not  as  a  real  and  separate  ezistenoa 
Ficbte,  following  up  this  view,  maintains  also  that  i^ 
with  the  categories  of  Elant,  we  adopt  as  laws  of  In- 
telligence the  various  laws  or  conditions  which  expe- 
rience furnishes  us,  we  commit,  in  so  doing,  a  double 
error,  first,  because  we  are  not  taught  thereby  why 
the  mind  acts  thus,  nor  are  we  thereby  made  sure  that 
these  laws  really  constitute  essential  laws  of  intelli- 
gence ;  secondly,  because  we  do  not  thereby  acquire 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  He  holds,  therefore,  that  all  principles,  as  weU 
of  Intelligence  as  of  the  phenomenal  world,  are  to  be 
deducted  from  the  Mind,  from  the  Ego  or  L 

This  system  of  Idealism,  or  this  renewal  oiEgcUsmas^ 
Fichte  at  first  passed  off  as  a  mere  Carrying  out  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  with  whose  views  he  maintained  it 
to  be  identical  at  the  bottom.  But,  in  his  subsequent  pa- 
pers, Fichte  soon  gave  up  this  ground,  and  pointed  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  difference  which  exbted  not 
only  between  himself  and  Kant,  but  also  between  him- 
self and  the  Cartesian  Egotists.  Thus,  in  his  ^'  Wissen- 
schafts  lehre,''  whilst  admitting  that  Kant  sometimes 
appears  to  express  himself  in  a  way  which  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  subject  and  the  object  are  one,  yet  he 
owns  that  Kant  asserts  again  and  again  that  he  (Kunt) 
never  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Thought  oc- 
casioned in  the  mind  by  any  object  was  any  thing  more 
than  an  impression ;  but  still  Fichte  considered  himself 
justified  in  following  up  a  path  pointed  out  by  so  skil- 
ful a  guide.  Kant^  however,  would  never  admit,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  system,  that  the  Mind, 
the  Self  or  I,  was  all  in  all,  that  nothing  existed  be- 
yond the  mental  subject,  and  that  it  was  hiconsistent 
with  his  (Kaht^s)  whole  system  to  admit  any  thing  be- 
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yond  it.  Hierefore,  to  avoid  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power  all  misinterpretation,  Kant  omitted  pnrposely 
in  all  snbseqnent  editions,  the  passages  which  Fichte 
considered  as  favorable  to  the  new  system  proposed  by 
him.  It  is  barely  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
worthy  author  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  to  exon- 
erate his  system  from  the  blame  which  is  too  common* 
ly  thrown  npon  it,  as  if  it  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Mchte  and  his  successors.  The  very  snccinct  sum- 
mary we  have  given  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
renders  it  doubly  incumbent  on  us  to  insist  on  the  dis* 
tinction  which  is  here  pointed  out. 

Kant's  denial  of  his  ever  having  intended  to  point 
out  the  path  which  was  taken  by  I^chte,  and  his  ef- 
facing from  his  work  the  passages  that  had  the  pre- 
stmied  tendency,  whilst  it  proves  his  desire  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  abettor  of  a  kind  of  Spinozian  doc- 
trine, yet  does  not  prove  that  Fichte  was  mistaken  in 
advancing  that  the  consequences  he  drew  from  those 
passages  were  inconsistent.  Kant  most  certainly  does 
distinguish  the  subject  from  the  object ;  the  mind  from 
the  phenomenal  world ;  but  then,  by  admitting  that 
the  object  is  merely  known  as  a  state  or  impression  of 
the  mind,  he  strikes  out  into  a  path  which  Fichte  fol- 
lows up  in  saying,  the  mind,  or  rather  mind  alone  ex- 
ists ;  the  I  or  JSgo  is  the  main  principle  of  every  thing, 
and  from  Mind  alone  are  all  other  things  to  be  de- 
duced. But  another  marked  distinction  between 
Kant  and  Fichte  must  here  be  pointed  out.  The  terms 
subject,  I,  the  JEgo^  Self,  have,  with  Kant,  a  mere 
individual  meaning,  whilst  Fichte  employs  each  as 
a  general  expression,  in  the  way  we  use  the  terms  the 
Soul,  the  World,  which  include  all  mankind.  Tins 
point  now  settled,  we  shall  proceed,  or  rather,  begin 
at  once  with  the  main  grounds  of  Fichte's  "  Doctrines  of 
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Science  "  (WiBsenschafts  lehre).  His  first  step  oonsistB 
in  inquiring  if  there  does  not  exist  in  the  hnman  mind 
some  leading  principle  from  which  all  otheis  may  be 
deduced }  for,  such  a  prijiciple,  he  says,  must  ezist|  un- 
less the  mind  be  nothing  better  than  a  kind  of  patch- 
work. A  leading  principle,  a  nudn-spring  of  all  mental 
activity  therefore  must  necessarily  exist,  it  must  be 
one  from  which  all  others  can  be  readily  deduced, 
and  this  proof  alone  is  to  be  considered  as  sufficient 
To  a  first  principle  of  this  sort,  which  must  exist  as  a 
prime  source,  two  others  may  be  added  in  Thought,  or 
in  other  words,  to  such  a  principle  we  may  imagine  two 
others  to  be  adjoined,  the  one  is  deduced  from  the  prima- 
ry principle  as  the  direct  opposition  thereof  and  is  condi- 
tional in  form  or  apparently,  though  it  is  in  reality  un- 
conditional ;  the  other,  or  third  principle,  is  deduced 
from  the  two  first,  it  is  in  reality  conditional,  though  in 
form  it  be  unconditional.  The  primary,  or  absolute 
principle,  is  the  JSgo^  the  Self  or  I ;  the  second  piincir 
pie  is  the  Thing ;  it  is  that  which  stands  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  EffO  or  Sel^  and  the  third  principle  is 
constituted  by  the  result  of  the  JEgo  or  I,  on.  the 
Thing  or  the  wm-Ego^  the  not  L  We  have  here  the 
Thesis,  Antithesis,  Synthesis  of  Fichte,  and  this  view 
we  shall  find  later  to  be  applied  by  Hegel  to  the  in 
vestigation  of  the  general  philosophy  of  things,  and  as 
uniting  the  synthetical  and  analytical  methods.  Thus, 
any  given  proposition  or  synthesis  being  adopted  from 
that  synthesis,  a  contrary  proposition  or  cmtiOieais  is 
deduced  by  means  of  analysis  or  investigation;  and 
another  syTdhesia  is  again  sought  by  analyzing  these 
contradictory  propositions  or  antitheses.  These  second 
syntheses  are  again  analyzed  in  like  manner  by  means 
of  antitheses  or  contrary  propositions,  which  educe  a 
third  synthesis ;  and  this  method  is  pursued  until  such 
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antitheses  are  produced,  as  are  no  longer  susceptible  of 
clear  analysis,  but  famish  mere  approximate  conclu- 
sions. 

Besides  this  primary  principle  which,  as  we  have 
said,  Fichte  divides  into  the  absolute  or  anconditional 
and  two  others  relating  thereunto,  onr  author  admits 
also  a  basis  of  theoretical  knowledge,  and  a  basis  of 
practical  science.  These  three  parts  constitute  the  whole 
Philosophy  of  Rchte.  1.  Principles  of  universal  Doc- 
trinal Science.  2.  The  basis  of  Theoretical  Knowledge. 
8.  The  basis  of  Practical  Science.  Theoretical  Knowl- 
edge is  constituted  by  the  logical  following  up  of  the 
various  Antitheses  and  Syntheses,  whilst  the  basis  of 
Practical  Science  consists  in  the  union  which  takes 
place  between  the  theoretical  Ego  and  the  norirEgo^  or 
in  the  junction  between  the  mind  and  the  phenomenon 
observed. 

The  highest  or  main  principle  is  constituted,  it 
must  be  remembered,  by  the  union  of  three  parts,  an  un- 
conditional Absolute  and  two  conditional  relative  ones. 

(a)  The  absolute  principle  expresses  that  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  consciousness,  that  without 
which  consciousness  could  not  be  possible ;  it  expresses 
Identity,  and  is  represented  by  Fichte  as  an  algebraical 
equivalent,  A= A,  since  however  far  we  may  carry  our 
analysis  of  consciousness,  yet  Identity  can  never  be 
separated.  This  principle,  Fichte  considers  as  the  es- 
sence of  all  consciousness.  The  certitude  of  Identity  is 
such  as  renders  it  the  Absolute,  the  unconditional, 
being  action  itself;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  likened 
to  any  other  empirical  phenomenon.  Nothing  relating 
to  man  can  exist  without  the  necessary  inference  of  this 
absolute  principle,  Identity.  If  consciousness  exists 
Identity  also  exists,  and  that  may  be  said  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  say  that  if  A  exists  so  also  exists  A. 
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The  tenn  A= A  is  thus  in  reality  conditvHial,  and  only 
nnconditional  as  Form.  Now  in  order  to  render  the 
term  quite  nnconditional  in  reality,  we  have  only  to 
put  the  Sgo  or  SeL^  the  I,  in  the  place  of  A.  The 
formula  ib  then  no  longer  A= A,  but  1=1,  and  then 
instead  of  employing  the  formula  1=1,  we  can  say  at 
once  ''  I  am,^  whilst  we  could  not  say  instead  of  A= A, 
A  am*  The  Ego  or  Self,  the  I,  exists  as  it  were  of  it- 
self, in  virtue  of  its  own  value,  and  requires  no  other 
action,  it  is  this  activity  which  alone  unparts  bong  to 
all  things.    The  JEgo  is  because  it  is. 

This  logical  law  of  the  Absolute  or  Identity  is 
what  Fichte  considers  as  the  first  principle  of  all  Tlieo- 
retical  Science,  and  this  term  algebraically  expressed 
A= A  as  absolutely  equivalent,  leads  us  to  the  other 
term  I=L  Still  it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that 
Fichte  requires  the  first  term  in  order  to  acquire  the 
second ;  it  is  on  the  contrary  the  real  existence  of  the 
term  1=1  that  enables  us  to  frame  the  first.  Not  only 
is  the  Ego  or  I,  as  absolute  Identity  the  essence  of  all 
consciousness,  but  also  the  essence  of  all  Judgment  i^ 
found  in  the  Ego^  which  unites  in  itself  both  the  sub- 
ject and  the  object.  Following  up  this  view  Fichte  con- 
siders this  term  A=A  (meaning  that  Identity  and 
ConsciousnesB  are  one)  as  affording  us  the  cat^ory  or 
the  primary  idea  of  Reality,  which  is  acquired  by  re- 
flecting on  the  mode  of  action  of  our  own  mind^  and 
by  which  we  are  convinced  of  the  real  existence  of 
things  considered  metaphysically.  Therefore  Fichte 
in  like  manner  deduces  each  category  firom  the  Ego  w 
I,  as  the  absolute  subject. 

(b)  The  second  principle,  that  which  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Absolute  and  which  is  there- 
fore conditional  in  reality  although  it  be  unconditional 
in  form  or  appearance  tins  second  principle  is  that  of 
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eontradictioa;  a  principle  which  says  that  one  thing 
is  not  the  other,  and  is  thns  a  £stct  proceeding  from  . 
empirical  conscionsness  and  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
dednced  otherwise  than  d  priori.  This  term  stands 
thus,  A  is  not  =A.  It  is  wholly  unconditional  in 
form,  being  qnite  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple is  itseL^  from  which  however  Fichte  maintains  it 
cannot  be  logically  deduced.  But  it  is,  he  says,  con- 
ditional by  its  nature,  since  it  is  always  relative  to 
something  else,  to  some  other  thing ;  thus  in  order  to 
eay  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  not  A,  the  exist^ice 
of  the  latter  must  first  be  an  established  &ct  The 
first  prindple  or  the  Absolute  A=A  consists  in  the 
bare  statement  of  the  fact  itselj^  and  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  as  such  is  Absolute  by  the  very  nature  of 
•its  form ;  whilst  the  second  principle  appears  to  exist 
in  relation  to  the  first,  of  which  it  is  the  antithesis  or 
contrary  proposition.  This  antithesiB  or  opposite 
proposition  depends,  however,  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  fEust  of  the  existence  of  the  first  prindple,  of  which 
it  partakes  the  absolute  nature,  being  an  absolute  poa- 
45dbility.  As  antithesis  or  contrary  proposition  a  prop* 
nation  or  thesis  is  necessarily  required,  for  in  order  to 
possess  a  something  that  is  not  A  we  must  first  possess 
A  itself  And  therefore  in  order  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  antitheeds  or  the  not  A  really 
is,  it  first  requires  that  we  should  know  what  the  A  is. 
Tliis  latter  we  know  to  be  constituted  by  the  JBgo,  the 
aelf  or  I  as  absolute  postulate,  and  it  is  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  postulate  that  the  absolute  antithesis  or 
the  not  I  can  exist ;  the  essence  or  the  very  condition 
of  its  existence  being  opposition.  It  is  therefore  enxr 
pineal  consciousness  whidi  lays  down  as  fact  the  exist- 
ence of  the  antithesis  or  the  not  I,  and  this  second 
principle  or  the  not  I  is  opposed  to  the  term  1=1  in 
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the  following  formtilay  The  E^  or  1 10  not  =  tiie  not 
I,  (Ich  ist  nicht  =  nicht  Ich,)  and  constitutes  what 
Mchte  terms  the  law  of  contradiction.  Through  this 
second  principle  Mchte  acquires  the  categorical  idea  of 
Negation. 

(c)  The  third  principle  is  dependent  on  the  two 
first,  and  may  be  considered  as  susceptible  of  proo^ 
since  it  is  dependent  upon  two  piopoeitions,  and  as 
such  is  evidently  conditional  or  relative ;  whilst  in  its 
essence,  as  a  meaning,  it  is  quite  unconditional,  beii^ 
the  absolute  authoritative  sentence  or  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Reason.  Now,  the  problem  which  this 
third  principle  has  to  solve,  consists  in  the  condlialion 
of  the  contradiction  which  is  found  in  the  two  first ; 
for,  considered  logically,  the  Ego^  or  Sel^  or  I,  seems 
to  disappear  through  the  not  I,  since  the  Ego^  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  exist,  requires  the  existence  of  a 
something  else,  of  a  not  I.  And,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  the  consciousness,  the  identity  of  the  Ego  that 
alone  gives  us  positive  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
the  not  L  So  that,  in  fietct,  the  Ego^  the  I,  never 
disappears,  as  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  phrase,  on  ac- 
count of  the  not  I  being  present.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  be  an  utter  absurdity  to  say  that  the  Ego^  or  Sel^ 
or  I,  does  not  disappear  in  disappearing.  How,  then, 
inquires  Fichte,  is  this  to  be  conciliated, — ^how  can  the 
two  first  principles  be  righted  without  incurring  the 
loss  of  the  identity  of  consciousness  ?  This,  Fichte  finds 
in  self-consciousness  itself.  It  is,  he  says,  by  the  means 
of  the  identity  of  consciousness  that  the  Ego  or  I,  and 
the  non^Ego  or  not  I,  are  united  and  moulded  together 
without  incurring  the  loss  of  their  separate  distinctive 
characters.  Consciousness  marks  the  boundaries  of 
each,  and  in  the  identity  of  consciousness  we  find 
blended  without  ceasmg  to  exist^  both  Existence  and 
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iion*Ezistenoe,  reality  and  negatioiu  Here  again,  ac- 
eording  to  Fichte,  we  find  in  the  Absolute  or  the  iden- 
tity of  Consciousness  the  x  sought  for,  and  by  the  Ab« 
solute  are  marked  and  traced  the  limits  of  each.  It  is 
also  here  that  lichte  finds  the  idea  or  category  of  lim- 
itation in  the  very  action  of  ilie  Absolute,  of  the  Self^ 
the  Ego^  by  which  things  are  limited  and  defined  as 
being  the  TicnirJEgo^  or  not  L  Here,  in  the  very  nature 
of  limitation,  of  distinction  or  definition,  is  found  the 
category  of  quantity,  since  limitation  involves  the  idea 
of  the  partial  limitatioD,  of  the  division  of  a  greater 
whole,  and  therefore  in  it  the  idea  of  quantity,  as  com- 
pared to  the  whole,  is  necessarily  involved.  The  very 
act  of  limitation  admits,  says  Fichte,  a  possibility  of 
division  not  only  of  the  not  I,  but  also  of  the  sentient 
principle,  of  the  Ego  or  Self.  The  formula  of  limita- 
tion he  expresses  thus,  A  partly=not  A ;  and,  again, 
not  A  partly=:  A.  Here  the  ground  is  that  of  compari- 
son, by  which  things  are  compared  in  reference  to  any 
given  mark  or  standard. 

These  three  principles,  which  constitute  the  Abso- 
lute, are  considered  by  Fichte  as  including  all  human 
knowledge,  all  philosophy,  which  he  resumes  in  the 
following  axiom,  and  to  which  axiom  every  thing  must 
be  referred  as  to  the  ultimate  resort ;  I  oppose  in  Self 
a  divisible  nolrSelf  to  the  divisible  L  (Ich  setze  im  Ich 
dem  theilbaren  Ich  ein  theilbares  nicht  Ich  entgegen.) 
This  axiom,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  philosophy,  by 
which  is  admitted  that  the  Ego  or  I  and  the  Tum-Ego 
or  not  I,  are  limited  the  one  by  the  other,  includes  the 
following :  (1)  The  Ego  or  I,  limits  itself  by  the  ru/ih- 
Ego  or  the  not  I;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ego  or  I  is^ 
known  to  itself.  (2)  The  Ego  or  I,  limits  the  nonr 
Ego  or  the  not  I, by  the  Ego  or  I;  or,in  other  words, 
the  Ego  assumes  its  true  position  by  its  own  activity* 
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.  Of  these  latter  asdomSy  the  first  is  conaidered  by  Fidde 
as  the  basis  or  ground-work  of  all  Theory,  aad  flie  seo- 
ond  as  the  basis  of  all  Practical  Science. 

1.  This  basis  of  all  Theoretical  Ejiowledge,  that 
issuing  from  the  Self  or  the  Ego^  lays  down  its  own 
limits,  and  becomes  known  to  itself  by  the  wm-Ego^ 
the  not  I ;  this  basis  constitutes  and  comprehends  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  Antitheses,  and  of  Syntheaea. 

Fichte  with  several  inferior  axioms  that  stand  in  c^ypo* 
'sition  to  each  other.  And  as  the  non-JSgOy  when  eon- 
fiidered  as  a  something  active,  gives  the  positive  assur- 
ance of  the  existence  of  the  JSgo  or  Self^  so  this  latter 
then  appears  in  a  passive  light,  in  a  light  altogeliier 
inconsistent  with  the  real  nature  of  the  Ego  or  I,  from 
which  all  activity  really  proceeds,  and  is  Qugrossed, 
and  which  by  its  own  absolute  determines  its  own  pos- 
itive certitude.  Now  here  we  find  an  evident  contra- 
diction, for  it  is  saying  that  the  Self  or  JEgo  is  at  ooee 
both  active  and  passive ;  and  this  contradiction  is  con- 
ciliated by  Fichte,  by  means  of  the  idea  of  division, 
since  the  Ego  partly  determines  itself  and  is  in  part 
determined  by  the  non-Ego.  Mutual  reaction  unites 
tiiem  closely,  and  the  state  of  the  one  corresponds  witii 
that  of  the  other :  and  thus  in  the  Ego  the  very  same 
number  of  parts  which  constitute  its  reaUty  are  found 
in  the  TunirEgo  as  negation,  and  vice  versa,  as  many 
parts  as  are  determined  in  the  TumrEgo  by  the  Ego  as 
reality,  precisely  the  same  number  is  assured  in  the 
Ego  by  the  non-Ego  as  n^ation.  From  this  mutual 
reaction  of  the  Self  and  not  Self^  or  reflex-action,  Fichte 
'  deduces  the  primary  idea  or  category  ofUdatiofu  And 
in  like  manner,  (by  converse  propositions  or  antitheses 
united  in  Synthesis,)  he  deduces  the  catteries  of  Gm- 
&atian  and  of  Substance.     Thus  inasmuch  as  whoi 
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tlie  JSgo  or  Self  is  determined  by  the  ntm-Ego^  it  b^ 
comes  paflBive,  whilst  the  latter  acquires  activity  or 
reality,  we  find  in  this  reaction,  in  which  the  Ego  and 
the  Tum-JEgo  are  considered  alternatively  as  active  or 
as  passive,  as  negation  or  as  reality,  we  find  therein, 
says  Fichte,  a  peculiar  sort  of  Relation,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Gcmaation.  That  to  which  Ac- 
tivity is  attributed  is  called  a  Qmse;  and  Effect  is 
that  which  is  considered  as  passive,  and  both  united 
constitute  action.  But  this  again  involves  a  con- 
tradiction ;  for  if  the  Ego  or  I,  in  constituting  itself 
in  virtue  of  its  own  activity,  is  a  Cause  as  active ; 
<Hi  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  it  is.  also  passive, 
being  determined  by  the  non-Ego ;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  things,  it  would  be  at  the  same 
time  active  and  passive,  reality  and  negation,  cause  and 
efifect.  How,- then,  is  this  difficulty  to  be  surmounted? 
How  is  this  contradiction,  this  antithesis,  to  be  allevi- 
ated or  reconciled  ?  How  is  the  active  and  passive  to 
be  blended  in  unity  ?  This  end  is  attained,  according 
to  Fichte,  by  the  idea  of  Quantity, — in  which  idea  the 
Ego  or  Self,  is  compared  by  him  to  a  spacious  circle, 
which  comprehends  all  reality  as  absolute  quantity,  as 
absolute  Totality.  However  small  the  qyumhim  of  ac- 
tivity may  be;  however  narrow  may  be  the  space 
afiS>rded  to  it  within  that  circle ;  still  that  activity  al- 
ways constitutes  Reality,  and,  as  such,  is  active ;  but 
•then  this  separate  part  is,  when  compared  to  the  total- 
ity of  .activity,  a  negiation  of  that  whole,  and  as  such 
is  passive;  and  thus  Fichte  solves  the  problem,  and 
in  this  solution  is  included  the  idea  of  Substance.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  Ego^  the  Self  or  I,  is  considered  as 
the  circle  which  comprehends  the  totality  of  all  reali- 
ty, it  is  necessarily  SubsUmce^ — ^whilst  it  is  merely  Ao- 
-ddemi  when  a  partial  view  is  taken  of.  the  circle,  or  of 
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any  determined  point.  Accident  cannot  exiBt  withoiit 
Substance;  for  any  particular  or  determined  reality 
presupposes  Reality  or  Substance  as  the  basis  t1iereo£ 
Substance  includes  all  change  in  absolute  generality, 
but  without  changing  its  own  nature  as  Substance,  and 
as  such  is  Absolute ;  whilst  Accident  is  a  something 
relative  and  determmed,  always  alternating  with 
something  else.  There  exists,  then,  pursues  Mchte, 
only  one  primary  substance,  and  that  is  the  Self,  the 

all  possible  accident,  all  activity  and  all  passivity ;  and 
therefore  the  JEffo  or  Self  constitutes  alone  the  abso- 
lute infinite :  the  JEffo  alone  exists,  and  all  thought,  all 
action,  is  a  limitation  thereof ;  for  whenever  we  say, 
*'  I  think,  I  act,'  this  already  denotes  a  limitation  of  our 
general  activity. 

This  view  of  Mchte  has  been  aptly  and  quaintly 
termed  the  idealizing  of  Spinozdsm.  The  phenomensd 
world,  the  nonrEgo^  which  Kant  considers  as  existing, 
disappears  altogether  in  this  system  of  Fichte,  or  rath- 
er, it  does  not  obtain ;  it  eidsts  only  in  virtue  of  the 
Ego  or  Self:  and  this  may  be  considered  as  an  admis- 
sion of  the  existence  of  something  besides  the  Ego^ 
although  dependent  thereon.  The  manner  in  which 
Fichte  conceives  the  Ego  or  Self  to  give  rise  to  the 
phenomenal  world,  now  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  Ego  and  the 
wmrEgo  may  be  viewed,  according  to  Fichte,  in  two 
different  lights,  either  in  that  of  Causation  or  in  that 
of  Substance. 

(1)  In  setting  out  from  the  idea  of  Causation,  we 
find  the  operation  of  the  norirEgo  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  Passivity  of  the  Ego^ — ^which  passivity  must 
have  a  motive  that  cannot  exist  in  the  Ego^  since  the 
Ego  or  Self  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  all  activ- 
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ity,  of  all  reality.  It  therefore,  says  Mchte,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  rum-Bgo^  and  this  difference  be- 
tween the  active  and  the  passive  is  not  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  idea  of  quomtUy^  (in  which  passivity  is 
considered  as  diminished  activity,)  but  the  passive  is 
opposed  to  the  active  in  the  light  of  guaUty.  And 
thus,  as  quality,  it  is  that  the  mm-Ego  becomes  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  passivity  of  the  Ego. 

(2)  K  we  set  out,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  idea 
of  Substance,  and  not  from  that  of  Causation,  we  find 
that  it  is  the  activity  of  the  Ego  that  creates  the  state 
of  passivity,  for  this  passivity  is  here,  in  point  of  Qual- 
ity, a  mere  lessening  of  activity. 

The  first  view  lUchte  considers  to  be  tantamount 
to  Dogmatic  Bealism,  since  the  cause  or  real  motive  is 
different  in  quality  from  the  Ego.  Fichte  terms  the 
2d  Dogmatic  Idealism,  because  the  real  motive  or 
cause  is  merely  ideal,  since  it  proceeds  from  a  mere 
diminution  or  lessening  of  the  gucmtmn  of  activity  of 
the  Ego.  Thus,  in  Eealism,  the  Subject  or  the  Ego  is 
educed  from  the  object  or  the  phenomenal  world,  whilst 
in  Idealism  the  latter  or  the  object  is  dependent  on  the 
Subject,  since  Idealism  maintains  that  the  reality  of  the 
not-Self,  of  the  object  or  the  phenomenal  world,  pro- 
ceeds merely  from  the  Ego  or  the  Subject.  ReaUsm 
asserts  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  the  Self  or  Ego 
unless  an  independent  existence,  a  vonrEgo^  a  phenom- 
enal world  be  previously  admitted.  These  contradic- 
tory views,  which  the  Kantian  philosophy  had  lefk  as 
it  found  them,  Fichte  attempts  to  conciliate  by  means 
of  a  new  synthesis  or  general  proposition  or  inference 
which  unites  them  both.  This  synthesiB  or  general  in- 
ference,  which  is  to  connect  Realism  and  Idealism,  con- 
sists in  blending  together  as  one  and  the  same  both 
the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  that  end  Fichte  attains  b^ 
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means  of  an  intermediajy  system  of  erilical  Ideafism, 
based  upon  the  following  argaments :  The  mere  openir 
tion  of  the  Self  or  Ego  not  being  the  only  condition  of 
the  reality  of  the  fumrEgo^  and  the  activily  or  opera- 
tion of  the  noTirEgo  not  being  the  only  condition  of 
the  passivity  of  the  Ego^  they  may  botii  be  united  in 
the  following  manner,  if  we  attend  to  what  ocenrs  in 
the  process  of  Thonght.    In  scmtinizing  attentively 
this  process,  we  find,  r^narks  Fichte,  that  the  activity 
of  Ego  coming  to  exert  its  power  with  the  help  of  the 
TumrEgo,  this  activity  receives  thereby  a  kind  of  shock 
or  an  impulse  by  which  the  activity  of  the  Ego  is  in  a 
manner  doubled  and  made  to  reflect,  as  it  were,  upon 
itself.    This  reflex  or  rebounding  impulsion  proceeds 
from  the  peculiar  self-limiting  activity  of  the  Ego^ 
which  does  not  allow  the  Ego  to  be  acted  upon  or  to' 
act  beyond  a  giveh  point    And  thus  it  is  that  what 
we  call  the  phenomenal  world  or  the  mtn-Ego^  is 
merely  the  repeated  or  manifold  repulsions  of  thk  pe- 
culiar shock  proceeding  from  the  expansive  activity  of 
the  Ego  being  limited  by  its  own  energy.    Now,  these 
self-exerting  powers  of  the  Ego  or  I,  which  mark  so 
dfetinctly  its  existence  and  absolute  reality,  are  attrib- 
uted to  a  something  beyond  the  Ego^  to  a  something 
exterior  to  Self,  and  of  which  we  form  a  notion  as  if  it 
were  a  something  having  real  existence  in  space.    This 
reflex  impression  corresponds  to  what  Kant  terms 
"  things  in  themselves,"  but  then  with  Kant  "  things  in 
themselves,''  which  he  considers  as  constituting  the 
bottom  or  basis  of  the  phenomenal  world  and  as  ren- 
dering it  what  it  is,  are  external — ^they  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  Ego  or  I ;  whilst  in  the  system  of  Fichte 
the  reflex  impulsion  is  an  internal  action  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Ego^ — ^with  Fichte  the  object  repre- 
sented is  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind,     ^d  thus  he 
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afetefinpts,  by  ihe  means  of  tbis  expansiTe  action  of  the 
Mgo^  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  hitherto  separated  the 
world  of  spirit  from  the  world  of  matter.  The  various 
states  of  the  mindthns  established  between  the  Ego  and 
the  nonrEgo^  in  virtue  of  the  activity  of  the  first,  are, 
aocordiog  to  onr  author,  Imagination,  Sensation,  Per- 
c^tion,  Feeling  or  Emotion,  Understanding,  Judg^ 
ment,  Season,  and  in  closest  union  with  the  mental 
or  subjective  expansion  of  Perception,  both  Time  and 
Place.  Now,  from  the  Theory  of  Science,  we  shall 
pass  to  Fichte's  practical  Sdence. 

Of  PraclicaL  Science.  It  is  the  mind,  the  Self  or 
JEgo  which  represents  then  all  things ;  but  this  does 
not  occur  alone,  something  else  besides  the  Ego  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  that  this  operation  should  take  place. 
The  act  may  be  explained  as  it  can,  yet  we  cannot  im- 
agine that  act  to  occur  without  presupposing  that  an 
impulsion  was  communicated  to  the  reflex  faculty  of 
the  Ego.  Therefore  this  latter,  especially  when  con- 
sidered as  Mind  or  Intelligence,  is  really  dependent 
upon  an  unknown  and  altogether  inconceivable  some- 
thing,— a  notSelf ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  means 
of  this  ThOfirEgo  that  Intelligence  can  exist,  for,  says 
Fichte,  a  finite  being  is  only  finite  as  intelligence. 
The  nature  of  the  Ego  is  therefore  two-fold ;  the  one 
is  that  of  absolute  independent  being,  the  other,  as  in- 
telligence, is  dependent  on  the  outer  noTv-Ego.  The 
latter  is  finite,  but  the  Ego^  says  Fichte,  is  infinite. 
The  Ego  or  Self  must  contain  independent  properties 
in  virtue  of  which  it  exists  absolutely,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  any  kind  of  not-Self.  The  condition  or  law 
which  unites  the  two  natures  of  the  Ego^  must,  ob- 
serves Fichte,  be  independent  of  all  external  influence. 
Now  the  Self  as  the  Absolute,  and  the  Self  as  Intelli- 
gence, stand  in  direct  opposition,  and  yet  their  union 
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alone  can  constitute  the  Ego  or  Self  This  antidiesiB 
or  contradiction  Fichte  attempts  to  account  for  by  ad- 
mitting, as  did  Kant,  that  the  contradictions  of  logical 
theoiy  disappear  by  means  of  practical  Season.  And 
thns  we  find,  says  Fichte,  that  the  limits  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  JSgo  or  Self  sets  to  the  nonrJEJgo^  by  which 
the  reflex  action  is  occasioned,  these  limits  which  exist 
theoretically  disappear  when  considered  practically  be- 
cause in  fact  the  Ego  is  limited  by  the  mm-Ego.  The- 
oretical Science,  says  Fichte,  having  failed  in  eflEbo- 
tuating  a  mediation,  a  union  between  the  Ego  and 
the  non-Ego^  Reason,  Practical  Beason,  then  steps  in 
and  pronounces  the  verdict, — the  union  ahaU  he, — ^and 
thus  cuts  the  knot  which  theory  could  not  untie. 
Practical  Eeason  accounts  for  the  problem,  i  e.,  the  inoo- 
herency  which  exists  between  the  Absolute  or  Infinite 
Ego  and  the  finite  or  intelligent  Ego^  which  theory  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  explain.  This  explanation  Mchte 
admits  to  be  unsatisfactory,  since  it  is  not  truly  ade- 
quate, and  he  considers  the  activity  of  the  Ego  to  be 
ever  at  work  and  striving  to  overstep  the  boundaries 
or  limits  which  the  ruxnrEgo  fixes.  But  these  efforts, 
— ^these  unceasing  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
phenomenal  world  or  the  ruyw-Ego  prove  idle,  because 
the  Ego^  although  absolute,  as  the  means  of  knowing, 
is  clogged  and  encumbered  with  its  finite  parts,  and 
only  perceives  Things  through  the  senses.  These  vain 
endeavors  of  the  Ego  to  attain  the  Infinite  which  is 
unattainable,  Fichte  considers  as  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Immortality,  and  in  this  latter  term  he  blends  together 
all  the  results  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  Inmoiortality 
embraces  and  exhausts  the  whole  of  all  finite  and  ra- 
tional being.  The  Ego  or  Absolute,  represented  by 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  identity,  endeavors  by 
means  of  its  own  activity  to  acquire  the  precise  detw- 
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mination,  the  exact  condition  or  laws  of  Things  repre- 
sented in  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  mind's  own  action, 
and  all  Science,  all  practical  knowledge  is  constituted 
by  these  precise  determinations,  these  conditions  or 
laws,  which  are  the  means  that  the  JEgo  or  the  mind 
employs  in  order  to  widen  the  boundaries  with  which 
the  phenomenal  world  circumscribes  it,  and  places 
between  it  and  the  Infinite.  An  important  point 
to  be  remarked  in  the  manner  in  which  Mchte  car- 
ries  out  the  various  consequences  of  Practical  Science 
consists  in  his  avoiding  most  carefully  to  admit 
any  one  point  not  duly  tested  by  experience.  And 
thus  we  find  plurality  not  admitted  as  a  thing  al- 
ready proved  d  priori^  but  as  a  consequence  deduced 
d  posteriori;  and  even  the  fact  of  man's  having 
a  body  is  considered  by  him  as  a  deduction  of  expe- 
rience. 

Ficht^s  Min^al  PhUoeopTiy.    Fichte  bases  natural 
right  (Naturrecht),  on  the  notion  we  possess  of  our 
own  individual  identity,  deducing  therefrom  the  no- 
tion of  Eight  in  the  following  manner :    No  finite  ra- 
tional being  can  believe  in  his  own  existence  without 
attributing  to  himself  a  free  power  of  acting.    Now,  it 
follows  necessarily,  from  this  admission  of  free  action, 
that  every  rational  being  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
something  besides  himself,  of  a  phenomenal  world, 
since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  admit  of  activity 
without  admitting  an  object  to  be  acted  upon.    Thus 
it  is  that  through  the  medium  of  free  activity  we  are 
taught  the  positive  existence  of  other  things,  of  other  be- 
ings, and  thus  we  acquire  the  notion  of  Plurality,  and  by 
it  we  acquire  the  belief  that  the  same  activity  exists  in 
other  beings  besides  ourselves.   But  such  a  coexistence 
of  beings,  each  endowed  with  free  activity,  is  impossible, 
unless  there  exists  between  them  fixed  relations  of 
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Bight.  This  relation  between  man  and  man,  this  mn- 
tnal  activity  or  reaction  of  free  intelligence  between 
rational  beings,  this  mutual  curtailing  and  circumscrib- 
^g  ^7  ^^^  iQ<^  of  his  own  freedom,  and  the  respect- 
ing that  of  others,  provided  his  own  freedom  be  re- 
spected, is  what  Fichte  terms  the  relation  of  Bight,  and 
from  that  relation  he  deduces  his  first  axiom  of  Bight, 
vvLj  ^  Let  ikine  own  freedom  he  Umdied  hy  iky  belief 
in  the  freedom  of  other  rational  heinga  with  whom  thou 
etandeet  in  rdaiion?^  And  following  up  this  first  prin- 
ciple of  Bight,  Fichte  concludes  by  deducing  therefrom 
and  by  grounding  thereupon  the  anthropological  no* 
tion  of  man  as  a  being  endowed  with  flesh  and  blood, 
in  short,  as  a  human  body. 

Fichte  comprises  under  three  heads  all  the  views 
which  can  be  taken  of  Bight.  First.  The  absolute  first 
Bight  (Urrecht)  or  that  of  the  individual  in  mutual  re- 
lation with  others  as  individuals,  which  iucludes  all 
personal  or  bodily  right,  and  all  right  of  property. 
Now,  when  these  rights  are  not  respected,  means  must 
be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  enforce  them.'  These 
means  are  those  of  physical  force,  and  mvolve  the  right 
of  constraint  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  will  of  the 
delinquent.  And  thus,  the  law  of  Nature,  L  e.,  the 
rightful  relations  between  man  and  man,  entails  the 
existence  of  reguktmg  rules  or  laws;  and  these 
constitute  the  second  part  of  Bight,  or  the  right  of  the 
State,  including  therein  (a)  The  fi-ee  agreements  be- 
tween individuals  in  virtue  of  which  their  mutual 
rights  thus  agreed  upon  are  guaranteed,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  contracts  forced,  if  necessary,  (b)  The  rules 
which  render  obligatory  tlie  general  wiU  of  the  com- 
munity, and  cause  it  to  become  a  law.  (c)  An  acting 
body  or  executive  power,  that  of  the  State  which  cai> 
ries  out  the  general  will  and  unites  thereto  the  indi- 
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vidaal  will  in  the  abstract  The  third  head  includes 
the  conciliation  of  these  opposing  and  conflicting  rights, 
those  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  State,  and  this 
is  termed  the  political.  The  upshot  of  Fichte's  argu- 
ment is  that  every  form  of  government  is  legal,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  preclude  and  systematically  aim  at 
rendering  impossible  all  amelioration,  since  the  most 
apparency  constitutional  forms  of  government,  if  they 
aim  at  maintaining  all  things  without  any  change  for 
the  better,  are  thereby  to  be  condemned  and  to  be 
pronounced  decidedly  illegal 

Fichte  considers  the  main  object  of  Morality  to 
consist  in  conciliating  the  various  contending  and 
conflicting  views  which  appear  to  exist  in  the  Ego 
or  Self  as  Absolute  when  these  opposing  rights  are 
compared.  He  distinguishes  Right  or  Legality  from 
Morality  in  the  following  manner :  Right  or  Legality 
is  conversant,  he  says,  with  the  outward  or  external 
world  and  intimates  the  necessity  of  restraint,  so  as 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others ;  whilst  the 
moral  nature  of  man  \a  an  mward  act  and  the  restraint 
imposed  is  that  of  an  inward  voice — ^the  voice  of  con- 
science. In  Right,  the  debate  lies  between  the  con- 
flicting tendencies  to  freedom  of  different  individuals. 
In  Morality,  the  debate  lies  between  two  various  ten- 
dencies existing  in  one  and  the  same  man ;  the  conflict 
is  an  inward  one  altogether. 

The  moral  nature  of  man  or  Morality,  Fichte  con- 
ceives to  be  a  compromise  between  pure  desire  and 
natural  desire ;  and  this  composite  desire  to  constitute 
the  moral  principle.  Pure  Desire  is,  according  to  our 
author,  the  striving  of  the  Absolute  (or  the  Ego  as 
all  in  all)  for  absolute  independence :  it  is  the  longing 
for  freedom  for  freedom's  sake  alone,  and,  as  such,  is  a 
mere  form,  and  has  no  determined  aim.    But  experi- 
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ence  teachee  us  that  there  also  exists  another  sort  of 
desire— not  a  mere  desire  or  longing  in  free  and  em- 
pyreal space,  but  a  desire  for  enjoyment  of  some  kind, 
and  this  Hchte  calls  the  desire  of  Nature,  and  it  con* 
sists  in  some  empirical  fact  or  other.  Thesetwoprin- 
ciples  being  infinitely  different,  so  is  their  connec- 
tion or  moral  principle  of  indefinite  nature,  and  in- 
volves progress  without  end,  or  indefinite.  The  form 
still  remains  that  of  pure  desire,  and  as  such  appears 
as  a  tendency  to  absolute  freedom;  but  this  flight 
being  limited  by  positive  or  natural  desire,  which  is  a 
consequence  of  our  circumscribed  and  limited  faculties, 
absolute  independency  of  desire  is  never  reached,  but 
only  approached.  And  thus  the  final  aim  of  rational 
being  consisting  in  Eternity,  the  JSgfO  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  gradatim  to  absolute  freedom,  according 
to  the  predominance  of  pure  desire  over  natural  deeira 
It  is,  however,  only  by  pure  desire  that  each  series  of 
higher  intelligence  is  made  known  and  discovered  to 
the  mind.  Fichte  terms  this  gradual  rising  in  the  scale 
of  moral  intelligence  ^^the  moral  determination  of 
finite  rational  being,^  and  lays  down  the  following  nuLsdm 
as  a  first  principle  of  Moiety,  "  Fulfil  each  time  thy 
calling  I  ^'  This  absolute  principle  of  morality  being, 
however,  limited  by  natural  desire,  the  higher  aspirar 
tions  are,  as  it  were,  curtailed ;  man  otherwise  would 
act  for  duty's  sake  alone,  but  it  is  natural  desire  that 
too  often  empowers  the  desire  to  act  conformably  to 
the  dictates  of  Duty.  And  therefore  Fichte  conceives 
himself  justified  in  considering  as  having  an  immoral 
tendency  every  natural  impulse  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  purer  absolute  principle  always  ainung  at  a  state 
of  infinite  freedom.  Even  Sympathy,  Compassion,  and 
Humanity,  he  classes  with  the  impulses  contrary  to 
purer  morality  if  they  are  in  opposition  to  pure  desire. 
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for  the  absolute  rational  being,  says  Ficbte,  can  only 
be  Bach  by  acting  from  dnty  alone,  and  thns  absolute 
duty  and  absolute  independence  become  adequate  ex- 
pressions. Act  always  as  thy  Conscience  dictates,  be- 
^mes  thus  the  formal  conditioner  positive  loaxim  of  mo 
rality,  and  the  criterion  or  test  of  the  rectitude  of  our 
conviction  of  duty  consists  in  a  conscious  feeling  that 
we  are  on  the  road  to  truth  and  certitude.  This  in- 
tuitive feeling,  exclaims  Fichte,  never  deceives ;  it  is 
only  felt  when  the  empirical,  the  acting  Self  or  ^o,  is 
in  clear  agreement  with  the  pure  and  essential  nature  of 
the  £^0 ;  but  we  must  decline  entering  ftirther  into 
the  intricate  though  highly  interesting  system  into 
which  Fichte,  starting  from  this  point,  enters  concern- 
ing Morality  and  Duty. 

The  religious  tenets  of  Fichte  are  to  be  found  in 
his  work  entitled  "  On  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in 
Divine  Providence,'* — ^in  which  the  author  maintains 
the  moral  order  of  the  world  to  be  of  divine  nature. 
But  this  divine  principle  inherent  in  our  nature  only 
becomes  actual  and  evident,  is  only  brought  into  play 
by  acting  Right,  and  this  only  condition  coincides  with 
the  belief  that  a  moral  end  or  aim  exists  in  this  phe- 
nomenal  world.  Fichte  considers  the  belief  in  such 
an  order  of  things  in  the  world  to  constitute  universal 
and  perfect  Faith,  since  in  every  moral  action  we  per- 
ceive God ;  and  he  maintains  that  man  can  possess  no 
other  conception,  at  least  adequate  conception,  of  God. 
Fichte  considers  all  deductive  reasoning  and  argumen- 
tation as  far  weaker  proofe  of  the  certitude  of  the 
existence  of  a  particular  distinct  being  than  the  moral 
certitude  of  Divine  Providence  manifested  in  acts  of 
Morality.  But  even  admitting  the  worth  and  validity 
of  deductive  reasoning  on  such  a  subject,  to  what  con- 
clusion do  we  arrive  ?    This  Being  must  be  considered 
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as  different  from  Man  and  from  the  World,  and  yet 
mnst  act  in  worldly  matters  by  means  of  Thought, 
and  therefore  possess  Personality  and  Consciousness. 
Now,  asks  Fichte,  in  what  do  personality  and  con- 
sciousness consist?  They  are  qualities  which  man 
finds  existing  in  himself,  which  he  has  studied  within 
himself  and  to  which  he  has  applied  these  terms : 
they  are,  in  short,  finite  qualities,  and  so  here  is  Man 
attributing  to  God  qualities  of  his  own  sphere,  making 
God  his  equal.  Man  attempts  in  vain  to  create  a 
God,  he  cannot.  All  he  can  do  is  to  give  to  himself 
boundless  power  in  imagination.  It  is  still  more  im- 
possible and  more  contradictory,  asserts  Fichte,  to 
attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  God  as  of  a  substance  that 
can  fall  in  any  way  under  our  conception  of  things. 
Now  the  moral  order  of  things  presents  us,  says  our 
author,  with  a  something  which  to  man  is  God  him- 
self. Fichte,  therefore,  considers  all  belief  in  the  Di- 
yinity,  which  contends  for  more  than  belief  in  Divine 
Providence,  as  repulsive  and  unworthy  of  a  rational 
being.  Here,  with  Fichte  as  with  Kant,  religion  and 
morality  require  that  we  should  grasp  at  somiething 
beyond  the  phenomenal  world.  With  Kant,  the  means 
to  reach  that  something  is  Faith ;  with  Fichte,  it  is 
our  moral  conduct,  it  is  Morality. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  spite  of  perseculicm 
Fichte  denies  in  this  work  that  his  theories  have  any 
atheistical  tendencies.  He  even  maintains  that  the 
view  he  takes  of  Religion  is  the  true  Christian  view. 
His  phUosophy,  he  says,  aims  at  attaining  Truth 
and  Goodness,  and  he  therefore  begins  by  demon- 
strating that  both  absolute  Truth  and  absolute  Good- 
ness must  exist.  With  Fichte,  the  voice  of  Con- 
science is  the  voice  of  God ;  and  it  is  this  voice  which 
is  always  whispering  to  man  that  duty  is  to  be  per^ 
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formed  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Throngh  this  natu- 
ral disposition  of  man  Fichte  perceives  an  opening 
which  leads  ns  to  a  new  sphere  of  existence  and  by 
means  of  which  we  can  attain,  independently  of  Na- 
ture and  solely  grounded  upon  ourselves,  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  He  names  Reason  the  state  of  ab- 
solute self-content,  and  Bliss  the  absolute  freedom  of 
all  constraint  and  dependence,  whilst  the  road  which 
leads  thereto  is  the  j^filment  of  our  duty,  and*  is  un- 
ceasingly pointed  out  by  that  unwearied  monitor  Con- 
science, but  true  bliss  can  only  exist  when  the  thoughts 
become  holy  and  purely  moral  This  gradual  rising 
in  the  scale  of  morality,  Fichte  maintains  to  be  peiv 
fectly  consistent  with  an  unshaken  and  firm  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  fixed  order  of  thmgs,  a  belief  implanir 
ed  by  nature  in  the  mind  of  man.  Here,  says  our 
author,  Religion  has  for  its  object  the  reminding 
mankind  of  the  manner  in  which  that  order  is  best 
attained,  and  the  encouraging  him  to  persevere  in 
obeying  the  call  of  conscience  so  as  to  advance  with  a 
firmer  step  towards  the  purer  regions  of  bliss :  it  is 
thus,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  innate  feelings  of  duty 
that  man  will  come  to  know  God,  and  already  in  this 
world  eternal  life  will  be  his  lot,  whilst  in  the  eyes  of 
those  around  him  he  may  appear  to  be  living  in  a 
world  merely  imaginary. 

The  philosophical  tenets  of  Fichte  underwent  much 
alteration  at  a  later  period,  and  instead  of  persevering 
in  his  views  of  absolute  idealism,  in  which  all  is  con- 
centrated in  the  ^(7,.his  opinions  savored  more  of  the 
objective  pantheism  of  Schelling,  in  which  Nature  is 
every  thing  or  All,  and  the  Ego  a  part  thereof.  In 
the  foregoing  lines  we  have  seen  that  Fichte  consid- 
ered the  Ego^  the  Self  or  I,  as  the  absolute,  and  as  in- 
cluding necessarily  in  its  moral  part  the  idea  of  God. 
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Now  in  the  new  view  he  took  of  the  matter,  he  no 
longer  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  a 
mere  doubtful  form  of  the  moral  world,  but  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  conistitutes  the  absolute  and  only  element 
of  Nature.  The  severity  of  his  moral  tenets  were  tem- 
pered with  mildness.  The  absolute  is  no  longer  parar 
mount  as  the  philosophical  Hgo^  but  is  displayed  in 
Life  and  Love,  which  now  take  the  lead.  Expressions 
strongly  savoring  of  mysticism  and  mere  imagination 
take  the  place  of  the  close  logical  method  of  his  sden* 
tific  Theory.  These  latter  writings  of  Kchte  incline 
decidedly  to  religion,  and  if  not  to  dogmatical  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  to  that  Christianity  which  the  assid- 
uous reading  of  the  Gospel  never  fails  to  inculcate, 
fichte  aimed  evidently  at  conciliating  Philosophy  with 
the  words  of  St.  John,  whose  tert  he  considers  as  the 
only  real  and  pure  source  of  Christianity.  But  tiien 
the  interpretation  of  the  philosopher  wears  a  x)eculiar 
character,  maintaining  that  the  first  verses  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John  are  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
revelation,  which  says  that  the  world  was  created  from 
nothing,  since  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  tends  to 
prove  the  existence  of  an  eternal  revelation  co^ual 
with  the  Being  of  God.  The  incarnation  of  the  Word 
in  the  person  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  he  therrfore 
considers  as  a  mere  matter  of  historical  £act.  Nor  does 
he  stop  here  but  proceeds  to  say  that  absolute  and 
eternal  Truth  may  become  the  portion  of  all  who  de- 
vote themselves  entirely  and  absolutely  to  a  godlike 
life,  by  which  they  are  made  to  join  in  perfect  Unity 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  thus  become  the  receptacle 
of  the  Word  of  God  as  did  our  Saviour  Jesus,  since 
the  tendency  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  to  arrive 
at  union  with  Grod,  the  Godhead  being  the  fountain 
of  all  Life.    This  union,  says  Fichte,  can  never  obtain 
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so  long  as  man  retains  in  him  the  stain  of  Self;  for 
man,  as  Man,  can  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head ;  but  although  nothing  human  can  share  the  di- 
yine  nature,  yet  human  nature  allows  the  attaining 
mito  the  total  destruction  of  Self, — of  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  negation  of  divinity ;  and  when  this  is  at- 
tained, man  sinks  into  the  bosom  of  his  Creator. 
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SCHELLING. 

Althongh  the  attempt  to  illustrate  Grerman  pU- 
losophy  by  the  dry  exposition  of  the  main  doctrines  o£ 
a  chosen  fe^,  may  appear  very  like  endeavoring  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  forest  by  means  of  a  few  trees  stript 
of  their  leafy  splendor,  yet  even  snch  an  attempt  re- 
quires that  the  foregoing  doctrine  should  be  clearly 
understood  before  we  proceed  to  a  subsequent  one. 
Therefore,  before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
philosophical  tenets  of  Schelling,  we  present,  as  a 
corollary  of  the  doctrines  of  Fichte,  the  following 
translation  of  a  few  lines,  in  which  that  author  baa 
compressed  the  main  tenets  of  his  phUosophy : 

<<  Eternal  Unity 
Liyes  in  my  Being,  sees  in  mine  own  sight 
Nought  is  hut  God,  and  God  is  nought  but  life. 
Completely  raise  the  Yeil  that  here  surrounds  thee ; 
That  veil  is  thine  own  Selfl    What's  perishable  dies ; 
And  thenceforth  God  alone  lives  in  thme  acts. 
Instinctiyely  discern  what  after  Death  shall  live ; 
For  then  the  veil  which  shrouds  thee  here  shall  fidl, 
And  Life  in  God  unveiled  shall  cheer  thy  sight" 

The  views  of  ScheUing  require  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  the  different  periods  in  which  they  were 
published,  and  therefore  opinions  may  be  said  to  be 
those  of  ScheUing,  whilst,  in  £act,  having  been  dis- 
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owned,  they  can  merely  be  said  to  constitate  the  doc- 
trineB  of  Bach  and  such  a  period. 

The  starting  point  of  Schelling  was  the  doctrine  of 
!Elchte,  and  we  find  in  his  first  publication,  entitled 
"  On  the  possibility  of  a  form  of  PhUosophy,"  a  full 
admission  of  the  necessity  of  grounding  all  knowl* 
edge  upon  the  consciousness  of  self-existence.  And  in 
another  of  his  first  works  '^  On  the  Self  or  I,''  he  again 
maintains  that  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge reposes  on  the  Ego  or  Self,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  all  true  knowledge  cannot  be  any  thing  but  Ideal- 
ism. Schelling  repeats  in  this  work  what  has  been 
said  by  Descartes  and  many  preceding  philosophers 
as  well  as  Fichte,  that  if  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  there  exists  a  being  containing  in  its  own 
nature  the  source  of  aU  Being,  and  of  aU  relation  or 
condition,  that  Being,  as  occupying  the  highest  point, 
is  alone  to  be  considered  as  Absolute.  The  more 
special  doctrine  concerning  thelinman  mind  that  ScM- 
ling  makes  known  in  this  work  is  again  that  of  Fichte, 
since  he  adnuts  that  whatever  Reality  the  hnman  mmd 
possesses,  it  is  centred,  as  it  were,  in  a  point  in  which 
Identity,  Beality,  Thought  and  Being,  are  identically 
the  same.  Fichte,  indeed,  considered  this  work  in  the 
light  of  a  commentary  upon  hia  "  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge,^ although  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  Schelling 
had  already  plainly  stated  his  views  as  to  the  necessary 
union  of  all  knowledge  in  one  absolute  point  as  consti- 
tuting the  source  or  fountain-head  of  all  knowledge. 
The  work  in  which  Schelling  more  distinctly  differs 
from  Fichte  and  no  longer  deduces  absolutely  all 
things  from  the  Self  or  I,  is  to  be  found  in  his  well- 
known  publication,  entitled  ^^On  the  Soul  of  the 
World,'^  although  it  appears  to  us  that  this  doctrine 
of  Schelling  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
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ingenions  amplification  of  the  ancient  doctrine  aa 
well  illustrated  by  Pope  in  the  following  well-known 
lines: 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stapendoos  whole, 
Whose  bodj  Katnre  is,  and  God  the  Soul." 

• 

Bat  the  genius  displayed  by  Schdling,  in  introdnc- 
ing  into  the  circle  of  Philosophy  all  phenomena^  and 
the  scientific  arrangement  thereof^  render  Ms  philoso- 
phy a  peculiar  one.  And  moreover,  Schelling  never 
attempts  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  human  knowt 
edge,  at  least  in  his  first  period.  The  philosophy  of 
Pope  and  of  Bolingbroke  was  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  it 
was  in  fact  a  philosophy  grounded  upon  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  Lucretius,  of  Epicurus,  of  Democrites.  It 
was  the  taking  of  tradition  for  the  workings  of  the 
Mind ;  the  supposing  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was 
a  matter  of  induction,  whilst  the  phenomena  are  alone 
the  objects  of  induction.  We  own  that  in  the  eyes  of 
those,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  religion  is 
strengthened  when  it  is  said  that  in  taking  such  and 
such  a  view  of  things,  of  causation  for  instance,  we  find 
therein  a  clear  and  rational  demonstration  of  Grod,  in 
their  eyes  Schelling  may  appear  &ulty,  but  to  thoee^ 
and  we  are  of  the  number,  who  are  convinced  that  tiie 
knowledge  of  the  Almighty  God  was  acquired  by  a 
primitive  revelation,  human  thought  alone  can  nevw 
be  admitted  to  soar  so  high,  and  the  result  furnished 
by  Philosophy,  however  close  and  scrutinizing  the  in- 
quiry, is  clear  and  satisfactory.    But  to  proceed. 

Li  this  work  "  On  the  Soul  of  the  World,"  Schel- 
Ung  considers  the  human  mind  as  uniting  in  itself  the  Un- 
limited and  the  Limited,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite, 
but  not  as  the  AbaohUe^  for  absolute  unlimitedneas 
would  render  useless  and  impossible  all  consciousness) 
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as  well  as  would  absolute  limitation.  Now  the  prime 
origin  of  all  idea  of  matter  proceeding  fix>m  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  Sensation,  Perception  and 
Knowledge  are  therefore  only  conceivable  by  the 
limitation  of  that  force  or  power  which  tends  towards 
absolute  boundlessness,  and  that  occurs  by  means  of  an 
opposing  power,  and  thus  what  is  limited  oversteps,  as 
it  were,  ite  own  boundaries.  The  never-ceasing  inces* 
sant  relative  unity  that  is  brought  about  through  the 
constant  antagonism  of  these  two  forces  constitutes  the 
active  mind,  and  the  same  explanation  obtains,  accord* 
ing  to  Schelling,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  In 
Nature,  matter  is  constituted  by  the  unitjr  occurring  or 
produced  by  the  antagonism  and  relative  neutralization 
of  the  opposing  forces  of  nature,  and  matter  is  there* 
fore  not  primary  but  consecutive.  Matter  must  be 
considered  as  the  never  ceasing,  the  incessant  produc- 
tion of  Attraction  and  Bepulsion ;  it  is  not  created  in 
dull  passivity  as  it  is  usually  conceived  to  be,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  neutralization  of  those  forces  whence  it 
originates.  In  Nature  power  is  an  active  somethmg 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is 
occasioned  and  produced  by  the  clash  of  contending 
forces.  So  it  is  with  matter  in  Nature,  but  the  conflict 
between  Mind  and  Matter  takes  place  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  Identity.  Perception  is  that  activity  of  the 
mind  by  which  Nature  is  known,  and  which  considers 
space  as  an  object  external  to  sense.  The  absolute  in 
Nature  constitutes  that  highest  sphere  of  Identity, 
which  is  independent  of  the  Mind,  and  with  which  the 
relative  or  finite  absolute  of  the  mind  harmonizes  with- 
out creating  it,  being  itself  indeed  dependent  upon  it. 
Schelling  insists  upon  this  harmony  not  being  con* 
sidered  as  a  mere  ijiought,  bestowing  imaginary  exist- 
ence on  the  Absolute  beyond  the  nund,  but  as  the  in- 
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tnitive  perception  of  the  dependence  of  the  mind  up<Mi 
the  absolute.  Schelling  maintains  that  the  primary 
and  necessary  laws  of  Mind  are  those  of  natnre  ex* 
pressed  and  realized  in  the  mind ;  that  Natnre  alone 
exists,  and  fully  deserves  the  name  by  these  her  acta. 
This  view  of  things  he  considers  very  distinct  from  the 
mere  admission  of  a  mere  corresponding  harmony  of 
the  laws  of  Mind  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  Nature 
may  be  considered,  he  says,  as  the  visible  mind,  whilst 
the  mind  constitutes  an  invisible  nature,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  Nature  exists  beyond  the  mind  he  codt 
ceives  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for  by  the  absolute 
Identity  of  our  mind  in  us,  with  Nature  out  of  us. 

The  difference  here  to  be  pointed  out  between  Des- 
cartes and  Schelling  consists  in  Descartes^  distinguish* 
ing  the  Infinite  from  the  finite  or  Man.  This  idea  of 
the  Infinite,  says  that  philosopher,  is  no  notion  of  mine. 
I  did,  I  could  not  invent  it ;  it  proceeds  from  an  intuition 
of  something  beyond  us,  and  he  thus  preserves  the  in- 
dividuality of  man.  .Schelling  sacrifices  the  individu- 
ality of  man,  and  makes  it  a  mere  dependence  of  the 
Absolute.  We  think  of  the  Absolute,  says  Schelling, 
not  because  it  is  a  something  that  exists  beyond  us,  but 
because  our  mind  forms  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  sep- 
arated therefrom.  To  these  considerations  it  may  be 
objected  that  in  this  first  period,  Schelling  had  not  yet 
identified  the  Mind  with  Nature  as  he  did  later ;  but 
the  subject  being  intricate,  we  prefer  to  omit  than 
lay  a  stress  on  the  various  shades.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  here,  that  he  considers  Nature  or  Matter  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  actual  neutralization  of  the  opposing 
forces,  named  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  and  likens  the 
positive  unlimited  activity  of  the  mind  to  the  force  of 
Repulsion  in  Matter,  and  the  negative  or  limited  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind  to  that  of  Attraction.     In  this  view 
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of  Schelling,  the  deduction  of  Matter  or  of  Nature  from 
the  existence  of  the  Mind  as  the  JSgo^  the  Self  or  I, 
evidently  Btill  predominates.  Nature  there  appears  as 
the  counterpart,  the  reflection  of  the  mind  which  pro- 
duces it  in  order  to  perceive  itself  in  the  antagonistic 
consdousness  of  Self  The  aim  that  the  mind  has  in 
view  is  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  antagonistic 
force,  for  then  only  shall  it  attain  true  knowledge  of 
Self  or  of  self-consciousness.  But  this  knowledge  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  for  Na- 
ture is  beyond  the  mind;  and  there  we  find  a  succes- 
sion, a  gradation  of  things  which  form  innumerable 
stations  through  which  the  mind  must  pass  in  order  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  knowledge  of  Self  Nor  does 
tiiis  occur  in  mere  sesthetical  productions  of  thought;* 
it  occurs  in  every  thing  that  the  mind  embraces  in  its 
sphere  of  activity ;  it  occurs  in  every  action  upon  the 
lowest  production  of  Nature,  in  all  of  which  the  mind 
perceives  reflected  a  tendency  towards  the  knowledge 
of  Self.  Schelling  considers  most  poetically  all  organic 
production  as  symbolic  and  every  plant  as  a  mazy 
path  to  the  Sonl^s  perfection,  whilst  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  each  organic  formation,  those  properties  which 
impress  on  every  being  its  inward  identity,  every  ac- 
tion and  reaction  or  change  in  matter,  as  well  in  form 
as  in  purpose,  aU  these  various  folds  or  turns  in  Nature 
are  viewed  by  him  in  the  light  of  so  many  footsteps  of 
the  Soul  in  the  path  which  leads  to  self-consciousness 
or  the  true  knowledge  of  Self  And  if  the  mind  is 
found  to  possess  an  innate  and  never-ceasing  tendency 
to  action,  and  to  regulate,  to  analyze  in  staid  order,  this 
proceeds  from  the  general  tendency  towards  order  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  Schelling  therefore  considers  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe  in  the  light  of  one  grad- 
ual and  incessant  forthcoming  of  things,  which  thus 
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rise  by  degrees  from  the  very  lowest  stage  and  finally 
attain  the  highest  point.    The  part  of  the  philosopher 
consists,  according  to  our  anthor,  in  gathering  together, 
in  nnitbg  in  One,  the  innumerable  quantity  of  powers 
or  forces  in  which  natural  philosophy  divides  the  gen- 
eral system  of  things.    It  is  quite  useless,  he  says,  to  at^ 
tempt  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  fire  or  of  electricity  by 
ei^osing  their  various  effects,  for  any  one  who  has  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind  knows  as  much  about  it  as  the 
philosopher.    The  aim  of  the  latter  consists  in  dial- 
lenging  the  main  principle  amongst  the  multitudinous 
variety  of  powers  all  apparently  the  result  of  individr 
ual  and  distinct  causes.    Schelling  indeed  admits  that 
the  mind  possesses  in  itself  a  natural  tendency  to  unity 
''in  every  part  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  an  intui* 
tive  feeliifg  prevents  us  firom  believing  that  the  various 
appearancee  of  tlungs  proceed  efectivdy  fa>m  individ. 
ual  and  distinct  principles :  that  the  mind  is  prompted 
by  a  natural  bias  to  perceive  as  the  effects  of  Nature 
only  those  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  change  is 
linked  with  the  highest  simplicity  in  the  laws  <m 
which  these  changes  depend,  and  in  which  the  most 
unbounded  profusion  of  effect  is  preceded  by  the  most 
marked  and  most  stiiking  parsimony  as  to  means.    He 
therefore  asserts,  that  every  man,  even  the  man  whose 
thoughts  are  the  most  rude  and  uncultivated,  merits 
consideration  and  attention  when  the  tendency  of  their 
intellectual  efforts  is  directed  towards  the  simplifying 
of  principles,  and  that  these  efforts  alone  deserve  our 
thankful  acknowledgment  even  when  success  has  not 
crowned  them.    These  considerations  of  Schelling  were 
especially  directed  against  the  tendency  of  modem 
natural  philosophy  towards  the  opinion  of  a  duality  of 
forces  or  powers  as  constituting  the  governing  princi- 
ples of  Nature,  not  only  in  the  field  of  Physics,  wKere 
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repnldon  and  attraction  are  considered  as  the  acting 
principles  of  Gravitation,  bnt  also  in  Chemical  action, 
where  Electricity,  divided  in  the  two  poles  as  nega- 
tive  and  positive,  is  similar  in  that  respect  to  Magnet- 
ism distingaished  in  North  and  South ;  and  again,  in 
Physiology,  where  Sensibility  and  Irritability  are  still 
viewed  in  the  light  of  opposing  forces.  Against  these 
dualities  we  find  Schelling  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  nnity  of  all  dualities,  the  unity  of  all  contending 
principles,  not  indeed  as  an  abstract  unity,  but  as  a 
concrete  identity,  as  a  harmonious  assimilation  of  all 
things  heterogenl^i^,  and  distinct.  Schelling  in  short 
considers  the  World  as  the  actual  nnity  of  a  positive 
and  negative  principle.  This  constitates  what  he  terms 
the  Sonl  of  the  World,  or  the  organidng  principle  on 
which  the  whole  system  depends,  and  in  which  are 
Mended  aU  conflicting  and  iLgonistic  forces.  TUs 
Soul  of  the  World,  or  Nature,  he  believes  to  contain 
within  iteelf  the  power  of  regulating  the  kws  and  princi- 
ples of  all  action,  as  Intelligence.  And  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  Schelling  admits,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  self- 
existence  of  a  something  in  Nature  quite  distinct  from 
the  mind  of  man :  a  conclusion  wide  apart  from  that  of 
Eichte,  with  whom  all  is  absorbed  in  one  pure  Ideal  - 
ism.  This  view  of  Schelling  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  introduction  to  his  later  doctrines,  although 
the  distinction  he  lays  down  in  this  work,  ^^  the  Soul  of 
the  World,''  between  natural  philosophy  and  mental 
or  transcendental  philosophy,  differs  decidedly  from 
the  views  adopted  by  his  predecessor. 

This  second  period  is  to  be  found  in  Schelling's 
works,  entitled  "  Krst  Sketch  of  a  System  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  1799,''  in  various  leading  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  ^^  Zeitschiift  fiir  Speculative  Physicks, 

2  voL  1800-01,"  in  his  "System  of  transcendental 
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Idealism  1800,''  &c.  In  these  works  Schellmg  ooa- 
ceives  all  knowledge  as  dependent  on  the  agreement  of 
the  Mind  or  I,  or  subject  with  the  object.  The  notion 
of  object  virtually  involves  that  of  Nature,  and  the 
IMGnd  is  inferred  by  the  term  Subject  The  assimila* 
tion  or  union  of  these  opposing  principles  occupies 
Schelling,  and  he  conceives,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
matter,  two  modes  of  union  as  possible.  Either  Nature 
is  the  principal,  and  then  the  secondary  question  is  rel- 
ative to  Intelligence  as  to  the  qtio  modo  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  this  question  is  to  be  answered  by  the  defini- 
tion of  Thought  as  an  object  of  Natural  Philosophy ; 
or  else  the  Subject  or  Thought  is  the  principal,  and 
then  the  question  is,  how  does  the  object  become  known 
to  the  mind  ?  And  this  can  only  be  answered,  says 
Schelling,  by  Transcendental  Philosophy.  In  shorty  aU 
Philosophy  must  either  proceed  from  Nature  as  Intel- 
ligence, or  from  Intelligence  as  Nature.  And  as  tran- 
scendental philosophy  holds  aU  Reality  to  be  sub<»rdi- 
nate  to  Ideality,  just  in  like  manner  does  natural  phi- 
losophy attempt  to  explain  all  Ideality  from  Reality  to 
which  it  conceives  it  to  be  subordinate.  Now,  both 
are  considered  by  Schelling  as  the  two  poles  of  one  and 
the  same  Supreme  Intelligence  or  Wisdom, — poles 
which  necessarily  tend  mutually  towards  each  other. 

To  philosophize,  is,  according  to  Schelling,  to  disen- 
tangle Nature  from  the  dull  mechanism  which  shrouds 
and  conceals  her;  for  matter  he  conceives  as  spirit 
quenched  and  extinguished,  and  thus  is  Nature  the 
mere  apparent  producer  of  Intelligence,  for,  indeed, 
whatever  Nature  accomplishes,  must  necessarily  occur 
according  to  given  rules  of  order  and  purpose.  The 
philosophy  of  Nature  has  for  its  object  to  demonstrate 
and  point  out  the  forms  and  laws  of  intelligence,  L  e. 
of  order  and  of  purpose  which  exist  in  the  phenomenal 
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world.  We  know  nothing,  it  is  true,  says  Schelling, 
but  through  experience ;  but  this  very  starting  point 
of  all  knowledge  becomes  by  its  actuality  a  first  prin- 
ciple or  d  priori.  Schelling,  therefore,  considers  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature  as  Empiricism  or  actual  experience 
enlarged  in  its  widest  sense,  and  extended  to  the  un- 
conditional or  the  unlimited.  Nature,  he  conceives,  as 
an  evar-fluctuating  state  between  production  and  pro- 
ducing, as  a  continual  uninterrupted  metamorphosis 
of  form,  and  this  perpetual  change  indicates,  he  admits, 
a  duality  of  principles  by  which  incessant  action  is 
maintained,  and  exhaustion  avoided.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  find,  remarks  Schelling,  that  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  all  actual  phenomena  in  Nature  is  Duality  or 
Polarity ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  Philosophy  consists  in  attempting  to  attain  ab- 
solute Unity,  that  Unity  which  joins  and  assimilates 
all  contending  principles  and  which  we  can  only  per- 
ceive partially  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  This  lat- 
ter is  the  means,  the  instrument  by  which  are  effectu- 
ated all  things  that  absolute  Wisdom  has  decided  upon. 
Schelling,  therefore,  admits  that  absolute  Wisdom  may 
be  perceived  and  made  known  to  us  in  Nature's  works, 
although  the  phenomena  of  Nature  only  appear  to  us 
in  due  succession  and  in  order  of  time.  Following  up 
the  views,  Schelling  divides  in  three  parts  the  investi- 
gation or  Philosophy  of  Nature.  1.  The  conditions  of 
oiganized  Nature.  2.  Those  of  unorganized  Nature ; 
and  3.  The  reaction  between  organic  and  inorganic 
Nature. 

The  views  of  Schelling  as  regards  organic  nature 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  summary :  Nature, 
considered  in  an  absolute  point  of  view,  he  conceives 
as  everlasting,  incessant  activity,  as  eternal  productivity, 
which,  if  allowed  to  expand  without  meeting  some  op- 
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posing  force,  wonld  burst  forth  with  inexpressible 
pidity  into  absolute  production,  thus  precluding  all 
possibility  of  empirical  Nature,  i.  e.  of  the  phenomom 
we  observe  to  exist.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  he 
accounts  for  by  admitting  that  this  absolute  principle  of 
production  is  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  by  an  opposing 
activity  also  present  in  Nature,  and  by  means  of  which 
finite  production  obtains.  The  reciprocal  action  of 
these  forces  brings  forth  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
finite  productions.  All  these  various  productions  are, 
however,  to  be  considered  merely  as  phenomena^  L  e. 
as  appearances  produced  by  the  opposing  and  contend- 
ing powers,  since  absolute  Productivity  tends  inces- 
santly to  absolute  production ;  and  it  is  by  the  means 
of  tlds  ever-active  and  absolute  principle  that  these  ap- 
pearances are  each  and  severally  the  field  of  other 
changes  by  which  this  incessant  activity  is  satisfied, 
and  which  thus  occasions  an  endless  succession  of  indi- 
vidual productions  all  subject  to  change,  and  all  con- 
tinually changing  more  or  less  rapidly.  In  this  ever- 
lasting producing  of  finite  production,  Nature  assumes 
the  appearance  of  aliving  antagonism,  a  continual  jarring 
between  two  opposing  forces,  the  tendency  of  tiie  one 
being  to  produce,  to  bring  forth — and  that  of  the  other, 
to  impede.  The  effects  of  this  latter  principle  are  also 
endlessly  multifarious,  because  the  primary  or  absolute 
tendency  of  Nature  to  infinite  production  has  not  to 
contend  with  a  mere  impediment,  but  with  endless  and 
continual  reactions  which  we  term  the  primary  quali- 
ties  of  things.  Schelling,  therefore,  considers  each  and 
every  organized  being  as  a  permanent  expression  for  a 
time  of  the  never-ceasing  confiict  going  on  between  the 
two  contending  principles, — ^the  destroying  prindple 
which  hastens  to  bring  forth  a  new  phenomenon,  and  the 
impeding  or  conserving  principle  which  stays  for  a  time 
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the  wild  destroyer.  It  is  to  this  impeding  principle 
that  Schelling  links  all  individuality,  all  self-reproduc- 
tion, and  more  especially  in  organized  bodies  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  It  is  thus  latter  distinction  which  fixes 
and  bestows  a  permanent  expression  on  the  varions  or- 
ganized productions  of  Nature,  and  which,  forcing 
them  to  revolve  continually  in  their  own  peculiar 
spheres,  causes  them  perpetually  to  reproduce  things  of 
the  same  kind;  for,  as  it  is  well  known,  remarks  Schel- 
ling,  Nature  considers  first  the  kind  and  not  the  indi 
vidual,  to  whom  indeed  she  often  appears  contrary ; 
when  striving  with  irresistible  internal  longing  to  at- 
tain to  absolute  production,  aU  finite  being  appears  as 
an  obstacle  in  her  way.  Individual  productions  Schel- 
ling  therefore  considers  in  the  light  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  by  Nature  towards  the  full  attainment 
of  the  Absolute,  as  impediments  laid  on  the  road  of  the 
ever-striving,  ever-advancing  activity  of  Nature.  With 
ScheUing,  then,  the  aim  of  Nature  is  the  kind,  and  the 
individual  a  means.  The  kind  once  made  sure,  the  in* 
dividual  is  abandoned  as  a  means  no  longer  wanted,  and 
his  apparent  destruction  worked  out. 

The  dynamic  gradation  of  all  organized  Nature  is 
divided  by  Schelling  according  to  the  three  prime 
functions  of  organized  bodies.  1.  The  producing  pow- 
er. 2.  Irritability.  8.  Sensibility.  The  producing 
force  appears  to  act  in  fullest  perfection  where  Irrita- 
bility and  Sensibility  or  Sensation  are  less  predomi- 
nant. On  the  highest  step  stand  the  Organisms  in  which 
Sensation  or  Sensibility  outweigh  Irritability ;  whilst 
those  stand  lower  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
Irritability  outweighs  Sensation.  In  universal  Nature 
these  forces  are  found  most  closely  interwoven,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  one  organization,  stretching  down- 
ward from  man  to  the  lowest  plant. 
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2.  Inorganic  Nature  forms  the  opposing  featnre  to 
the  organic.  ScheUing  considerB  the  being  imd  actoal 
existence  of  inorganic  nature  as  dependent  on  the  Be- 
ing and  Existence  of  organic  Nature,  inasmuch  as 
unorganized  nature  only  exists  where  the  forms  of 
organization  cease  to  appear;  whilst  in  organic  na- 
ture it  is  the  kind  which  predominates  and  is  alone 
fixed,  the  contrary  rule  obtains  in  unorganized  nature, 
where  the  individual  thing  is  alone  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, and  where  the  individual  does  not  reproduce 
the  kind.  Diversity  or  difference  in  the  material  sub- 
stances  undoubtedly  exists,  but  between  them  we  find 
merely  juxtaposition,  for  inorganic  nature  is  merely  a 
mass  bound  together  by  a  peculiar  outward  cause, 
which  is  termed  Gravitation.  Still  there  exist  various 
degrees  in  inorganic  nature,  and  Schelling  points  ont 
as  occupying  the  highest  rank  different  chemical  fbrces, 
and  more  especially  that  of  Electricity,  which  he  likens 
to  that  of  Irritability  in  organic  bodies,  whilst  Mag* 
netism  appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  what  Sensation 
or  sensibility  is  to  such  organized  beings — ^the  one  and 
the  other  constituting  in  each  reign  of  Nature  the  high* 
est  order  of  the  forces  termed  natural. 

8.  Schelling,  after  thus  clearly  pointing  out  the 
distinction  and  the  real  character  of  each  reign  of  Na- 
ture, the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  considers  it  to  be 
a  just  conclusion  that  both  exist  in  Nature  as  objective 
beings  or  phenomena,  and  thence  infers  that  a  third 
order  of  things  mnst  exist,  in  which  both  organic  and 
inoi^anic  nature  are  nnited,  for  as  the  existence  of  in- 
organic Nature  presupposes  and  involves  the  being  of 
a  higher  order  of  things,  that  of  organic  nature,  so  can 
the  latter  only  exist  under  the  same  condition,  that  of 
a  world  beyond  it,  and  in  which  both  find  a  motive,  a 
reason.    This  motive  or  reason  Schelling  considers  to 
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be  the  common  soul  of  Nature,  (the  Soul  of  the  World,) 
as  the  Absolute  by  which  both  organic  and  inorganic 
beings  or  nniversal  nature  are  quickened.  This  com- 
mon  principle,  he  conceives  as  fluctuating  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  nature,  whilst  it  maintains  the  con- 
tinuity of  each,  and  as  constituting  in  the  one  king- 
dom the  first^  the  primary  cause  of  all  change,  and  in 
the  other  the  flnal  cause  of  all  activity.  The  proof 
that  such  a  superior  order  of  things  exists  he  finds  in 
the  closest  consideration  of  both  kingdoms  of  Nature, 
in  which  the  same  acting  Cause  evidently  presides,  al- 
though only  perceivable  in  various  degrees.  Every- 
where there  is  found  a  duality  of  forces  which  clearly 
indicate  one  identical  source. 

Theoretical  or  Trofoscendenidl  JPMbeophy^  as  con- 
sidered by  Schelling,  undertakes  the  investigation  of 
the  imm^liate  and  spontaneous  beliefe  which  arise  in 
the  mind,  and  also  submits  to  proof  all  knowledge 
hitherto  admitted  as  undoubted  truth,  but  which  the- 
oretical philosophy  considers  in  the  light  of  so  many 
prejudices  that  require  to  be  confirmed.  Schelling, 
we  have  seen,  considers  the  whole  succession  of  Things 
in  the  phenomenal  world  as  a  successive  expansion  or 
development  of  the  mind,  thus  constituting  the  paral- 
lelism of  Nature  with  the  mind.  Every  act  of  the 
mind  may  here  be  considered  in  a  two-fold  view,  as 
immediaie  hnowledge  when  merely  actual,  and  as  oo 
qmred  hnmoledge  when  that  which  is  believed  is  inves- 
tigated, and  often  comes  again  to  light  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent shape  and  character.  Taking  this  view,  Schel- 
ling terms  all  Philosophy  a  connected  history  of 
Ck>nsciousne8s,  which  first  produces  immediate  knowl- 
edge, and  then  by  means  of  experience  serves  as 
record  and  document.  (In  this  point  of  view  the 
Transcendental  Idealism  of  Schelling  is  a  precursor  to 
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the  Fbenomenology  of  Hegel,  in  wMch  much  the  same 
idea  is  followed  up.)  The  exposition  of  this  connect- 
ed state  of  Things  constitutes  a  succession  of  intuitionSi 
by  which  the  Self^  or  the  Subject,  or  I,  gradually  at- 
tains the  highest  degree  of  Consciousness.  Now  nei- 
ther the  Philosophy  of  Nature  (see  preceding  pages) 
nor  Transcendental  Philosophy  can  accomplish  alone 
a  full  and  perfect  exposition  of  the  parallelism  of  Na- 
ture with  the  Mind ;  the  joint  association  of  both  of 
them  is  requisite,  for  the  one  must  be  considered  as  a 
necessary  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  object  of 
Transcendental  Philosophy  being  on  the  one  hand  im- 
mediate spontaneous  knowledge  or  understanding,  and 
on  the  other  the  investigation  of  all  knowledge  by 
submitting  it  to  experience,  we  find  arising  immedi- 
ately a  preconceived  opinion  or  a  prejudice.  1st  That 
there  exists  a  world  perfectly  distinct  and  independ* 
ent  of  ourselves,  and  positively  disposed  in  the  manner 
it  appears  to  be;  and,  2d,  a  preconceived  opinion 
that  we  can  act  on  this  objective  world  by  means  of 
the  conceptions  which  we  produce  by  our  own  Will 
in  our  Mind ;  and  this  second  point  of  view  belongs 
especially  to  Practical  Philosophy,  which  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulty.  Schelling  considers  these  two 
points  of  view  as  involving  a  palpable  and  manifest 
contradiction,  the  investigation  of  which  constitutes  a 
3d  division.  For  how, .  inquires  Schelling,  can  the 
Mind  or  Thought  possibly  possess  the  mastery  over 
the  phenomenal  world,  if  our  very  conception  itself  is 
originally  the  slave,  the  utter  dependent  upcHi  that 
phenomenal  world?  This  point  Schelling  considers 
as  the  most  knotty  of  all  those  which  Transcendental 
Philosophy  attempts  to  investigate,  and  yet  as  consti- 
tuting the  most  important  object  of  that  philosophy. 
The  problem  required  to  be  answered  may  be  stated 
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thus :  How  can  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  as  shooting  forth  in  due  obe- 
dience to  the  objective  or  phenomenal  world,  and  yet 
the  latter  be  conceived  as  snbservient  to  the  mind? 
To  conceive  this,  answers  ScheUing,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  activity  which  produces,  which 
brings  forth  the  unintelligent  object  or  the  phenome- 
nal world  is  originally  identically  one  and  the  same  as 
that  activity  by  which  is  effected  all  volition  or  free- 
will This  third  division  of  Transcendental  Philoso- 
phy is  termed  by  ScheUing  "  the  science  of  the  means 
and  aim  of  Nature,''  and  attempts  to  prove  the  identity 
of  intelligent  and  unintelligent  Activity. 

These  three  divisions  of  the  Transcendental  Philos- 
ophy of  ScheUing  correspond  with  the  three  heads  un- 
der which  Kant  reviews  all  Philosophy,  and  which  he 
terms  "  the  Critical  Philosophy,''  meaning  the  investi- 
gating  PMoeopIiyiwr«a««fo«o^(theoretical,  practi- 
cal  and  artistic. ) 

1.  Theoretical  Philosophy  starts  with  ScheUing 
from  the  culminating  point,  the  highest  verge  of  hu. 
man  Understanding,  from  Self-consciousness,  and  at- 
tempts to  investigate  the  nature  of  that  phenomenon 
by  means  of  a  close  inquiry  as  regards  the  manner  of 
its  appearance,  L  e.,  by  the  investigation  of  Sensation, 
of  Perception  and  of  the  Conceptions  which  uninteUi- 
gent  matter  or  the  phenomenal  world  caUs  forth. 
These  conceptions  ScheUing  divides  into  (mter  and  mner^ 
including  in  the  latter  the  conceptions  of  Space  and  of 
Time  and  also  the  various  categories  of  Kant,  in  Ab- 
ebrac^Uma^  by  means  of  which  the  Mind  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  conception  which  it  produces ;  and  third- 
ly, in  voUtion  or  absolute  abstraction,  which  consti- 
tutes the  object  of  inquiry  of  practical  philosophy. 

2.  Here  in  practical  phUosophy  ScheUing  no  longer 
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considers  the  Self  or  I,  the  Subject,  as  merdy  pei^ 
ceptive,  or  as  involuntaiily  conceiving,  but  as  conceiv- 
ing with  volition,  i  e.,  as  realizing  the  conception. 
And  as  from  the  mere  act  of  self-consciousneas  a  whole 
order  of  things  is  miravelled,  so  from  this  second  kind 
of  self-conscionsness,  in  which  volition  comes  to  act^ 
we  find  another  order  of  conceptions  to  be  educed. 
These  latter  conceptions,  being  those  of  volition,  con- 
stitute particularly  the  object  of  practical  Philosophy, 
and  Schelling  in  the  exposition  of  them  follows  almost 
exclusively  the  doctrines  of  Fichte.  The  considerations 
of  Schelling  relative  to  general  History  are,  however, 
more  peculiarly  his  own,  and  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice. 

History,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  considered  by 
Schelling  as  the  gradual  self-unveiling  revelation  of 
Absolute  Wisdom,  as  an  ever-continuous  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  he  distinguishes  three  periods  in 
this  historical  revelation.  The  let  period  is  that  in 
which  Almighty  power  only  yet  appears  as  Fate,  i.  ei^ 
as  a  blind  unintelligent  destroyer,  under  whose  pressure 
was  effectuated  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  the 
wonders  and  all  the  splendors  of  the  old  world,  and  of 
the  noblest  race.  The  2d  period  of  History  he  con* 
ceives  to  be  that  in  which  the  hand  of  Fate  is  revealed 
as  Nature,  and  in  which  the  dark  gloomy  law  of  des* 
tiny  appears  metamorphosed  into  the  law  of  Nature, 
which  forces  and  compels  all  things  to  obey  her  plana^ 
and  suffers  no  volition,  no  free  will.  This  period 
Schelling  conceives  to  have  begun  with  the  extending 
power  of  the  Boman  republic,  and  to  be  still  abiding. 
The  Sd  period  will  be  no  longer  the  reign  of  Fate  or 
of  Nature,  it  will  be  that  of  Providence,  it  will  be  the 
reign  of  God,  but  when  it  shall  begin  yet  remains  un- 
known to  man.    These  views  of  Schelling  respecting 
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Histoiy  hare  also  been  adopted  by  Hegel,  who  con^ 
giders  the  general  resnlt  of  Histoiy  to  indicate  the 
"Will  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  constitate  the  snrest  in- 
dication of  it. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  Art.  We  have  seen  the  im- 
portance that  Kant  bestows  npon  the  stndy  of  Porpose, 
or  Aim,  as  observed  in  Natnre.  We  have  seen  that 
Kant  conceives  Teleology,  or  the  stndy  of  purpose,  to 
be  the  one  which  points  ont  more  particularly  than 
does  mere  Causation  the  Existence  of  the  Almighty. 
Here  we  fnd  Schelling  adducing  the  notion  of  Fur- 
pose  as  the  link  which  unites  the  Subject  and  the  Ob- 
ject, or  in  other  words,  the  Mind  and  the  phenom^ial 
world.  This  conception  of  Schelling,  who  identifies  the 
subject  with  the  object  by  the  means  of  Purpose  or 
LiteUigence,  which  exists  in  Nature  although  inde- 
pendent of  the  observer,  is  deeply  obscured  by  the 
language  in  which  that  author  expresses  it.  In  His^ 
tory,  this  Identity  is  not  considered  by  Schelling  as 
existing,  because  History  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
events  which  form  an  endless  progression,  and  by  means 
of  which  we  can  merely  attain  some  faint  gUmmeringB 
of  Almighty  purpose.  But  in  the  Philosophy  of  Art^ 
ScheUiDg  considers  the  conscious  Mind,  the  Self  or  I, 
the  jSubject,  as  the  point  in  which  this  Identity  of  the 
Subject  and  the  Object  takes  place,  and  this  Identity 
as  being  that  which  constitutes  the  innermost  Being  of 
the  Self  or  the  Subject.  For  all  really  c(»scious  ao 
livity  being  necessarily  adapted  to  some  end,  i.  e., 
having  necessarily  some  aim  in  view,  the  real  positive 
association,  the  link  between  the  Subject  and  the  Ob- 
ject, between  the  Mind  and  the  phenomenal  world,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  notions  of  Purpose  plainly  perceivable 
in  Nature,  although  they  are  there  quite  independent 
of  the  will  of  the  observer  otherwise  than  as  being  per- 
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ceived  by  him.  The  whole  state  of  Nature  may,  in* 
deed,  says  Schelling,  be  conceived  as  an  assemblage  of 
purposes,  and  a  real  harmony  may  be  said  to  exist  be- 
tween intelligence  and  not-intelligence,  or  between  the 
Subject  and  the  Object  in  the  Identity  of  purpose  dis- 
played in  mental  conscionaness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  nnconscions  phenomenal  activity  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  Mind,  the  Self  or  I,  the  Subject,  when  survey- 
ing the  works  of  Nature  may  be  said  to  survey  its  own 
being  in  the  Identity  of  Purpose  thus  displayed.  But 
in  order  that  the  mind  should  perceive  herself  as  ob- 
ject whilst  perceiving  Nature  as  a  thing  beyond  her, 
and  thus  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  whidi 
lays  within  herself,  Schelling  admits  what  he  terms  an 
artificial  view,  or  the  ^Esthetic  teleological  view.  Thus 
as  in  Nature  works  although  unintelligent  themselves 
are  clearly  intelligent  and  full  of  purpose  for  the 
Mind,  so  in  the  sesthetic  productions  of  Art  there 
exists  the  deepest  intelligence,  the  clearest  purpose  in 
things  which  are  of  themselves  perfectly  unintelligent 
Thus,  says  Schelling,  are  all  contradictions  harmonized, 
all  enigmas  solved  by  the  self-perception  and  Identity 
of  Intelligence  or  Purpose ;  but  the  unknown  thing,  the 
mysterious  feeling  of  inexpressible  content  which  sud* 
denly  harmonizes  the  Subjmt  and  Object,  the  Mind 
and  the  phenomenal  world  is  nothing  more  nor  le^  in 
fact  than  that  unknown  Absolute,  that  mysterious  in- 
alterable Identity  by  which  all  Existence  is  supported. 
But  to  the  artistic  mind  alone,  exclaims  our  author,  it 
is  that  Nature  displays  the  treasures  which  lay  con- 
cealed in  her  bosom  and  xmseen  by  vulgar  eyes,  and 
the  mind  once  blessed  with  the  sight  of  Nature  un- 
veiled and  undisguised  is  impelled  and  prompted  in 
despite  of  himself  to  attempt  achieving  her  wonderful 
works.    Schelling  thus  considers  Art  to  be  an  ever- 
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lasting  Sevelation,  the  only  peiHistmg  and  actually  ex- 
istmg  Revelation  that  man  possesses,  and  deems  a  con- 
tinnal  miracle  our  never-failing  belief  in  the  Absolute 
Beality  of  that  Highest  of  Intelligences  which,  never 
appearing  in  an  objective  light,  is  yet  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  of  all  Existence.  To  Art,  he  therefore 
gives  the  precedency  before  Philosophy,  because  by 
means  of  Art  alone  as  the  highest  intellectual  purpose 
can  self-consciousness  acquire  positive  objective  Reality 
in  intellectual  perception.  "  Art,'^  exclaims  our  author, 
^'  throws  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  philoso- 
pher deep  and  holy  mysteries,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
ever  burning  in  eternal  and  primordial  unity  the  flame 
which  in  Nature  and  in  History  appears  to  shine  in  a 
separate  and  distinct  manner,  which  in  Life,  in  Thought 
and  in  all  practical  activity  seems  to  constitute  things 
forever  asunder,  forever  apart,  but  which  Art  unites  in 
one  all  absolute  phenomenal  objectivity,  and  therefore,'' 
continues  Schelling,  '^  it  may  be  understood  why  Phi* 
losophy  alone  as  a  mere  investigation  can  never  suffice ; 
why  it  IB  requisite  that  the  Absolute  alone,  by  means 
of  Nature  endowed  with  Consciousness,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  that  which  closes  the  scene  of  its  own 
activity." 

We  shall  close  this  2d  period  of  Schelling's  phi- 
losophy with  a  succinct  account  of  his  leading  article, 
entitled  "  Transcendental  Idealism,"  which  appeared  in 
"  Mchte's  method,"  and  in  which  Schelling  carries  deci- 
dedly the  principles  laid  down  by  Pichte  far  beyond  the 
limits  or  the  point  of  view  taken  by  that  philosopher. 
Thus  what  Fichte  considers  as  the  mysterious  limiting  of 
the  Subject  or  of  Self,  is  viewed  by  Schelling  in  the  light 
of  a  necessary  Duality  which  proceeds  from  the  mere 
simple  being  of  the  Subject  or  Sel£  And  the  unity  of 
the  Subject  and  the  Object,  or  of  the  Mmd  and  the  phe- 
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nomenal  world,  that  union  which  Fichte  conceives  as 
only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  gradual  and  eternal 
progress  of  the  finite  towards  the  Absolate  or  the  In- 
finite, is  conceived  by  Schelling  to  be  actually  brought 
about  by  the  means  of  Art.  Moreover  the  notion  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  existence 
Mchte  considers  merely  as  a  moral  beUe^  is  viewed  by 
Schelling  as  an  immediate,  intuitive  aesthetic  percep- 
tion. The  ground  on  whidi  Schelling  here  treads  is 
no  longer  that  of  Subjective  Idealism,  it  is  that  of  Ob- 
jective Idealism :  the  universe  is  not  considered  any 
longer  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  Mind,  of  the  Subject 
but  the  Subject  is  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  Object 
or  of  the  phenomenal  world.  Schelling  here  appears 
to  stand  on  the  verge  of  Spinozism,  to  maiiit»ain  the 
Identity  of  the  Ideal  and  of  the  Beal,— of  Existence 
and  Intelligence.  Schelling  not  only  adopts  in  his 
third  period  views  almost  identical  with  those  of  Spir 
noza,  but  he  also  adopts  the  dose  mathematical  reason- 
ings of  that  philosopher  as  better  adapted  to  the  mat- 
ter than  the  "  method  "  of  Fichte. 

The  works  in  which  a  full  statement  of  the  doctrines 
which  constitute  the  third  period  of  Schelling^s  philos- 
ophy is  to  be  found  are  the  following :  "  Bruno ;  or,  On 
the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of  Things,  1802** — 
"  A  new  Periodical  for  speculative  Physics,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  years  1802  and  1803 — "  An  Exposition 
of  my  System  of  Philosophy  " — ^also  "  Ideas  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature,  1803,"  and  ^'Lectures  on  the  right 
Method  of  Academical  Studies." 
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THE  THIRD  PERIOD  OF  SCHELLINQ'S  PHILOSOPHY 
(IDENTITY  OP  REALISM  AND  IDEALISM). 

Schelling  now  gives  the  name  of  Reason  to  what  he 
terms  Absolute  Reason,  that  in  whose  eye  the  mental 
and  the  phenomenal  world  are  one  and  the  same, 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  total  indifference  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  object.  But  to  acquire  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  this  state,  a  state  of  mental  abstraction  is  ne- 
cessary by  means  of  which  Reason  is  no  longer  per- 
ceived in  the  light  of  a  mental  phenomenon,  such  as 
mankind  conceives  it,  and  which  is  a  something  op- 
posed to  another  something:  more  is  required;  for 
Season  now  becomes  an  absolute  Truth,  one  entirely 
independent  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  or  of  the 
mental  and  phenomenal  world  which  become  com- 
pletely indifferent.  This  point  of  view  Schelling  con- 
siders as  the  true  culminating  point  of  Philosophy,  in 
which  all  relation,  all  succession,  all  distinction  of 
things  disappear  and  things  are  perceived  as  they  re- 
ally are,  or  at  least  as  our  author  would  have  them  to 
be  conceived.  The  mechanical  laws  of  Space,  the  fleet- 
ing moments  of  Time  are  then  no  longer  the  standard 
by  which  things  are  compared,  for  abaohite  Meason  oorir 
tains  eoery  thmg^  cmd  hey  and  it  there  ia  nothmg.  Axaj 
hesitation  to  admit  of  this  principle  proceeds,  according 
to  Schelling,  from  the  habits  we  have  acquired  of  see- 
ing things  as  they  appear  to  be  and  not  as  they  really 
are  in  absolute  Reason,  to  whose  eye  all  that  exists  is 
equal.  And  since  true  Reason  is*  absolute  and  ade- 
quate to  herself,  therefore  the  highest  law  of  Reason 
and  of  aU  Existence  is  the  Law  of  Identity,  for  nothing 
exists  beyond  the  limits  of  Absolute  Reason. 

To  the  view  of  this  absolute  Reason  all  distinction, 
all  difference  ceases  to  exist  as  qualitive :  it  becomes 
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merely  quantiliye,  i.  e.,  of  more  or  less,  for  at  the  bot- 
tom they  are  the  same,  since  one  and  the  same  ahso- 
lute  Identity  is  found  in  alL  To  the  eye  of  the  Abso- 
lute nothing  in  itself  alone  is  either  subject  or  object, 
nothing  alone  constitutes  a  mental  or  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon; both  are  united  in  all  things  which  only 
differ  in  degree,  so  that  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other  becomes  paramount  Thus,  whilst  the  Ab- 
solute is  formed  by  the  pure  Identity  of  all  mental  and 
physical  phenomena,  nothing  exists  beyond  that  Iden- 
tity but  a  difference  in  the  degree,  or  in  the  quantitive 
relation  of  that  identical  thing.  And  as  the  form  of 
the  Absolute  or  Infinite  is  A=:  A,  so  that  of  the  finite 
is  A=B  which  represents  the  joint  connection  of  sub- 
jective form  with  various  objective  forms  in  different 
degrees.  Nothing,  however,  is  here  considered  as  Fi- 
nite in  sel^  for  pure  Identity  or  the  Absolute  is  alone 
self-existing.  The  true  form  is  absolute  Identity  or  In- 
difference, whilst  Difference  exists  in  the  form  of  finite 
or  individual  things.  In  this  manner  Schellmg  up- 
holds  the  opinion  broached  by  various  previous  philos- 
ophers, that  could  we  embrace  in  one  comprehensive 
glance  aU  universal  being,  we  should  then  perceive  in 
the  whole  an  equal  ponderation  of  subjective  (mental) 
and  objective  (physical)  phenomena,  and  should  thus 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  pure  Identity.  But  our 
view  never  reaches  beyond  individual  things,  in  which 
the  balance  is  never  rightly  adjusted,  leaning  some- 
times on  the  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  but 
never  exactly  equipoised,  whence  proceeds  all  indi- 
vidual distinction,  whilst  all  is  compensated  and  iden- 
tified on  the  whole,  for  absolute  Totality  is  considered 
by  Schelling  as  absolute  Identity.  To  the  view  of  the 
Absolute  there  exists  therefore  no  such  a  thing  as  in- 
dividuality,  no    single  separate  object  by  itself  for 
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nothing  exists  by  itself  excepting  Totality.  If  any  thing 
appears  to  exist  beyond  Totality,  that  proceeds,  says 
Schelling,  from  a  mere  voluntary  abstraction,  which, 
when  admitted  as  real,  becomes  a  too  fmitfal  cause 
of  many  errors. 

Absolute  Identity  being  absolutely  one  and  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  Universe,  Schelling  there- 
fore likens  the  Universe  to  a  line,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  A=A,  whilst  at  the  one  end  we  find 

A=B  representing  an  overplus  of  mental  or  subjective 

activity,  and  on  the  other  end  stands  A=S,  which  rep- 
resents  an  overplus  of  the  objective  or  physical  activ- 
ity. And  thus,  while  the  Identity  is  absolute  in  the 
middle,  it  is  only  relative  at  each  extremity,  where  on 
the  one  side  Bealism  %ure3  as  physical  Nature,  and 
on  the  other.  Idealism  as  mental  or  subjective  activity. 
On  each  side  occurs  an  expansion  which  constitutes 
three  potencies  (the  term  potency  having  here  the 
meaning  of  qumUitive^  difference).  The  first  potency 
of  Realism  or  of  Nature  is  Matter  and  Gravitation,  or  the 
highest  preponderance  of  the  objective.  Secondly, 
that  of  light,  which  constitutes  the  subjective  side  of 
Bealism  and  may  be  considered,  says  Schelling,  as  an 
inner  perception  of  Nature  when  compared  to  Gravi- 
tation, which  figures  as  an  objective  or  outer  one.  The 
third  potency  of  Nature  is  Organization  or  Organism, 
which  is  the  joint  production  of  Light  and  Gravitation. 
Schelling  maintains  that  Organism  is  as  much  primor- 
dial as  Matter,  and  that  in  fact  nothing  is  unorganized 
in  Nature,  for  that  which  appears  such  is  already  pre- 
pared for  organization  and  contains  potentially  the  fu- 
ture state  as  does  the  grain  of  com  before  germination. 
Schelling  therefore  terms  organization  the  outward 
expression  of  the  inner  being  of  every  substance,  and 
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conceives  the  earth  to  be  at  once  both  animal  aad 
vegetative.  What  is  called  inorganic  Schelling  con- 
ceives to  be  a  mere  residnnm,  and  to  consist  of  parts 
which  could  not  partake  of  organization.  The  fiovrer 
of  all  earthly  organization  is,  he  says,  the  human  brain, 
whilst  the  lowest  term  or  the  soK^led  dead  matter  is 
a  mere  sleeping  state,  which  may  at  any  time  be  called 
into  action  according  to  the  laws  of  absolute  Identity. 

The  Potencies  of  Idealism  or  of  Thought  are,  Mrst, 
the  Understanding  or  that  of  Reflection;  Secondly, 
Activity,  or  the  Potency  of  Svhsumption  (Inference)  ; 
Thu'dly,  the  union  of  Reflection  and  Svbeumption^  or  the 
potency  of  Reason.  These  three  potencies  Schelling 
conceives  as  cont^dning,  1st,  the  True ;  2d,  the  Gx)od ; 
and  3d,  the  Beautiful,  accordingly  as  the  inward  prin- 
ciple of  the  substance  is  dependent  on  the  Form,  or  the 
inward  principle  of  the  Form  proceeds  from  the  Sub- 
stance, or  as  the  absolute  principles  of  Substance  and 
Form  are  united  and  blended  into  one. 

The  knowledge  (adequate)  of  Absolute  Identity  ap- 
pearing unattainable  to  Schelling  by  means  of  the  old 
methods  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  and  even  by  means 
of  the  mathematical,  which  he  came  by  degrees  to  give 
up  as  utterly  inadequate,  he  at  last  puts  in  the  stead  of 
the  logical  forms  of  human  knowledge  and  even  of  the 
metaphysical  categories  of  human  reason,  simple  intel- 
lectual perception  as  the  harmony  and  the  equalization 
of  Thought  and  Existence.  This  intellectual  percep- 
tion he  distinguishes  from  ordinary  perception,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  latter  only  one  individual  ob- 
ject is  perceived,  whilst  in  intellectual  perception 
it  is  not  merely  a  given  individual  object  that  is  per- 
ceived as  existing,  but  it  is  the  very  notion  of  univer- 
sal existence  that  is  identified  with  our  Thought,  and 
thus  absolute  Thought  and  absolute  Existence  are  at 
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once  perceived.  This  intellectual  perception  consti- 
tutes, says  Schelling,  absolute  knowledge,  in  which 
alone  axe  Hended  Thought  and  Existence,  since  the 
human  mind  cannot  separate  Thought  as  absolute  from 
Existence.  This  absolute  knowledge  he  conceives  as  in- 
tuition ;  as  a  something  which  cannot  be  taught ;  and 
yet  Schelling  endeavored  to  frame  a  peculiar  method 
by  means  of  which  this  intellectual  perception  could 
be  more  readily  acquired,  and  this  method  he  terms 
Construction.  This  method  of  Construction  attempts 
to  prove  that  in  each  and  every  individual  object  the 
absolute  Totality  is  expressed,  since  the  Absolute  is 
AH,  and  All  is  the  Absolute.  Thus,  by  the  philosoph- 
ical construction  of  any  given  object  is  meant  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  how  in  that  given  individual  object 
the  Absolute  is  found  to  be  reflected. 

Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  a  fall  and  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  views  of  Schelling  respecting 
the  Identity  or  Indifference  of  Realism  and  Idealism, 
will  find  this  subject  completely  exposed  in  his  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Method  of  Academical  Study."  Here  his 
attempt  at  an  historical  construction  of  Christianity  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  worthy  of  illustration.  The  in- 
carnation of  the  Divinity,  which  constitutes  a  main 
principle  of  Christianity,  Schelling  conceives  as  the  in- 
carnation of  Eternity.  And,  considered  in  this  light, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  proceeding  from  the  Being  of 
the  Father  of  aU  things,  is  the  Finite  itself  as  it  exists 
in  the  eternal  contemplation  of  God.  Christ  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  culminating  point,  the  utmost  apex  of 
human  nature  rendered  apparent,  and  to  have  existed 
as  an  individual  fully  conceivable  according  to  the 
conditions  of  Time  and  Place  in  which  he  appeared. 
But  since  our  measures  of  Time  are  not  applicable  to 
the  Eternity  of  God,  it  cannot  be  said  that  God  appear- 
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ed  in  the  human  form  at  any  particnlar  lime.  This 
chronological  form  of  Christianity  ScheUing  oonoeives 
to  be  stlQ  unfolding  itself,  but  when  its  full  completion 
shall  be  is  unknown.  At  the  same  time  he  considen 
the  incompleteness  of  the  Revelation  contained  in  the 
Bible  as  a  great  obstacle  to  the  fall  and  firee  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  religious  bent  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  even 
inferior  to  that  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
other  Religions.  In  future  time  a  fuller  revelation,  he 
conceives,  may  be  expected,  a  reappearance  of  Christ, 
or  at  least  a  second  birth  of  Christianity  shall  take 
place,  and  then  a  higher  form  of  Religion  shall  spring 
forth,  in  which  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Poetry  will 
be  united  and  blended,  and  this  future  event  will  con* 
stitute  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  high  destiny  of 
human  nature. 

This  future  state  of  felicity,  ScheUing  considers  as 
a  state  of  recurrence,  since  he  admits  that  there  has 
existed,  at  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  earth  or 
at  the  creation  of  man,  a  golden  time,  a  golden  age, 
not  one  in  which  nuggets  of  gold  abounded,  as  it  may 
have  occurred  in  various  periods,  but  one  which  was 
the  first  state  of  Man,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
Policy,  Knowledge,  Religion,  and  Art  were  in  that 
state  of  absolute  perfection,  which  shall  one  day  ap- 
pear again.  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
says  ScheUing,  that  Man  could  rise  from  mere  In- 
stinct to  Consciousness,  from  companionship  with  the 
brute  creation  to  Reason.  He  maintains  that  the 
Historical  ages  must  have  been  preceded  by  others  of 
a  higher  order,  which  are  handed  down  by  old  Tradi- 
tion as  ages  of  Gods  and  Heroes,  and  considers  Reli- 
gion and  Civilization  to  be  unaccountable,  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  they  proceed  or  originate  from  such  a 
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saperior  order  of  things  altogether  primordial.  All 
Mythology,  he  'conceives  to  be  a  dark  and  clouded 
narration  of  times  of  real  grandeur,  which  Tradition 
has  disfigured  in  handing  it  down. 

Already  in  this  third  period  the  Mysticism  which 
at  last  entirely  absorbed  the  writer,  becomes  more  and 
more  strongly  marked.  This  mysticism  is  as  yet  com- 
bined  with  his  unceasing  efforts  to  lay  down  a  method 
of  absolute  knowledge,  i.  e.,  a  method  by  means  of 
which  he  could  give  fall  scope  to  and  express  in  terms 
capable  of  being  understood,  the  philosophic  Intuition 
which  he  considered  as  identical  with  the  Absolute,  but 
unintelligible  when  reduced  to  words.  As  all  mysti- 
cism of  a  higher  order  is  entirely  inexpressible  in  terms 
suited  to  the  Thought,  Schelling's  attempt  was  natu- 
rally a  failure,  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  the 
search  as  fruitless,  since  he  at  once  lets  loose  the  reins 
to  Fancy  and  Imagination,  in  a  field  where  such  a  car 
reer  is  altogether  boundless.  Not  only  is  the  difficulty 
rendered  insuperable,  because  terms  are  wanting  for 
many  metaphysical  thoughts,  but  it  may  also  be  doubt- 
ed whether  these  thoughts  were  really  clear  to  Schel- 
ling  himself,  and  this  doubt  is  fully  authorized  by  the 
change  which  again  supervened  in  his  manner  of  con- 
ceiving the  Absolute.  This  he  ceased  to  view  in  the 
light  of  total  and  absolute  Indifference  of  Kealism  and 
Idealism.  This  view  of  the  Absolute,  which  united  in 
Reality  or  Existence  all  Things,  approached  very  near 
to  that  of  Spinoza.  This  view  he  now  changed  for 
one  more  similar  to  that  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  admit- 
ting Idealism  to  outweigh  Realism,  when  we  attempt 
to  lay  down  a  basis  or  groundwork  for  the  Absolute. 
The  Ideal  is  now  the  first ;  then  the  Ideal  works,  acts, 
canareteSj  and  the  third  or  the  Real  appears.  Matter 
now  appears  to  Schelling  in  the  light  of  the  negation 
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of  Spirit,  and  as  such,  or  as  a  contrary,  as  a  counter- 
part, he  separates  the  Universe  froni  the  Ahsolnte, 
and  by  thus  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  he 
effectually  discards  the  opinions  of  Spinoza,  with  whose 
notion  of  Being  or  Existence,  the  Absolute  of  Schel- 
ling,  considered  as  Absolute  Totality,  was  almost  iden- 
tical. This  may  be  termed  the  fourth  period  of  Schel- 
ling^s  philosoplucal  tenets,  that  in  which  they  approach 
those  of  the  Neo-Platonicians.  These  doctrines  of 
our  author  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  Religion  and  Phi- 
losophy, 1804,"  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Doctrine  of 
Fichte,"  and  also  in  "  An  Annuary  of  Medicine,"  which 
Schelling  undertook  with  Marcus,  and  in  which  many 
original  leading  articles  of  his  are  published  from 
1805  to  1808. 

In  likening  these  new  views  of  Schelling  to  those  of 
Berkeley,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  notions  of 
the  latter  concerning  Idealism  and  Bealism  are  by  any 
means  absurd.  We  have  already  expressed  the  high 
sense  we  entertain  of  that  great  philosopher,  and  refer 
to  those  opinions  in  order  to  recall  to  our  reader's 
mind,  that  we  consider  the  popular  conception  of  Bei^e- 
ley^s  views  as  a  complete  misconception. 

aCHELLING'S  FOURTH  PERIOD. 

It  has  been  stated  that  until  now  the  Absolute  and 
the  Universal  were  considered  by  Schelling  as  identi- 
cal in  the  point  of  view  of  Indifference,  i.  e.,  that  there  was 
but  one  absolute  Unity  in  which  all  was  united,  and  that 
the  immediate  manifestations  of  this  Absolute  were 
Nature  and  History ;  Nature  as  exhibiting  the  various 
phenomena  by  which  the  Absolute  is  known ;  Hist<Mry 
as  tracing  the  various  modifications  in  time  gone  by. 
Schelling  now  pronounces  the  Absolute  and  the  Uni* 
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▼ersal  to  be  different ;  he  now  maintains  the  Self-Exist- 
ence of  the  world,  and,  in  order  to  express  this  thought 
more  forcibly,  he  admits  in  the  work  entitled  "  Reli- 
gion and  Philosophy,''  that  the  world  proceeds  from  a 
rupture,  is  a  something  broken  off  from  the  Absolute, 
admitting  no  gradual,  no  fixed  transition  from  the  Ab- 
solute to  the  Real,  but  that  the  apparition  of  the  Real 
or  of  the  phenomenal  world  can  only  be  conceived  as  a 
precipitous  and  sudden  rupture  or  separation  from  the 
Absolute.  But  this  Absolute  he  conceives  alone  to  be 
Reality,  and  denies  that  the  finite  objective  things 
which  stand  in  opposition  direct  possess  Reality,  since 
they  do  not  contain  Self-Existence  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  based  upon  a  share  of  Reality  borrowed,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Absolute.  The  phenomenal  world  or 
the  Universe  he  therefore  considers  as  Unreal,  since 
only  a  separation,  a  rupture  from  the  Absolute,  or  caused 
by  a  withdrawal  of  the  latter.  History,  whose  warn- 
ing voice  Schelling  conceives  to  be  a  continuous  rele- 
vation  from  above, — History  alone,  he  maintains,  can 
conciliate  this  separation,  for  the  final  term  and  frill 
knowledge  of  History  would  constitute  a  complete 
revelation  from  God.  Schelling  speaks  in  terms  savor- 
ing fully  of  NeoPlatonism,  of  the  descent  of  the  Soul 
from  the  intellectual  ideal  regions  to  the  phenomenal  or 
lower,  to  the  sensible  world,  and  holds,  as  do  the  Neo- 
Platonicians,  this  descent,  this  fall  of  the  Soul  to  be  a 
divine  punishment  for  its  I^tism.  This  idea  he  fol* 
lows  up  in  his  views  respecting  the  Palingenesis  and 
the  wanderings  or  transmigrations  of  Souls,  which,  ac- 
cording  as  they  lay  aside  more  or  less  in  this  world 
of  the  selfish  propensities  of  human  nature  and  thus 
approach  nearer  to  the  moral  purity  of  the  Absolute 
or  the  Infinite,  either  begin  anew  a  life  of  higher  order 
in  better  stars — or  else,  when  absorbed  in  matter,  are 
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precipitated  into  abodes  &rther  from  Infinite 
Schelling  adopts  the  explanations  given  by  Bruno  and 
the  Neo-Platonicians  respecting  the  manner  of  con- 
ceiving the  Grecian  Mysteries,  admitting  the  deep 
meaning  which  these  and  many  philosophers  have  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  in  these  mysteries.  He  evm 
maintains  that  the  pure  ideal  nature  of  Seligion  can 
only  exist  in  the  form  of  Mystery.  All  true  esqpe- 
rience,  says  Schelling  (Ann.  of  Medicine),  is  religious, 
for  Philosophy  and  Religion  go  hand  in  hand :  the  Ex- 
istence of  Grod  is,  however,  an  empirical  Truth,  the 
basis  of  all  Truth,  the  ground-work  of  all  Experience ; 
for  though  Philosophy  is  not  Religion,  yet  the  Phi- 
losophy which  fails  to  unite  iu  holy  harmony  Religicm 
and  Science,  is  incomplete.  But  he  maintains  that 
there  exists  something  higher  than  Science,  a  knowl- 
edge which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  Analysis  or  Ab- 
straction, nor  by  Synthesis  or  Deduction,  which  are 
incapable  of  attaining  to  the  Absolute.  It  is  by  Con- 
templati<»i  alone  that  this  can  be  acquired ;  it  is  by 
the  vision,  by  the  deep  consideration  of  what  is  in 
God ;  it  is  in  viewing  God  as  he  i»  that  the  Mind  can 
attain  an  adequate  notion  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  Schel- 
ling is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  time  will  come  when 
Science  will  cease  to  be  of  any  avail,  a  time  in  which 
intuitive  knowledge  will  reign,  and  that  as  the  dying 
eye  in  closing  upon  this  phenomenal  world  opens  to 
the  ineffable  vision  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  so  in  this 
world  the  mind  may  abstract  herself  entirely  from  all 
worldly  things,  and  by  Contemplation  arrive  at  an 
idea  more  or  less  adequate  of  the  Absolute.  We  find 
here  the  modem  Philosopher  carried  away  by  his  feel- 
ings, repeating  almost  word  for  word  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hindus  and  of  the  Ascetics.  ^^  liberation  from  ill,^ 
say  the  Hindus,  according  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  ^  is 
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attained  by  the  soul,  acquainted  with  the  trnthby  means 
of  holy  science,  divested  of  passion  and  meditating  on 
itself;  and  by  the  matority  of  self-knowledge  making 
ite  own  essence  present ;  relieved  from  impediments ; 
discerning  the  previous  bnrden  of  merit  or  demerit  by 
devout  contemplation.  And  thus  previous  acts  being 
annulled,  and  present  body  departed,  and  no  future 
body  accruing,  there  is  no  future  connection  with  the 
various  sorts  of  ill.  This  then  is  prevention  from  pain : 
it  is  deliverance  and  beatitude.'^  (See  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Hindus.    Trans.  R  As.  Soc.  1824.) 

Schelling  from  this  period  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  mystical  writers,  and  adopted  the 
tenets  of  Mysticism,  openly  avowing  his  belief  therein. 
"^  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  exclaims,  '^  of  being  called  a  vi- 
sionary. I  shall  even  do  my  utmost  to  make  myself 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  shall  henceforth  devote  to  the 
study  of  such  writings  a  time  which,  as  yet,  I  thought 
wasted  by  such  an  occupation.''  He  conceives  the  true 
spirit  of  Science  to  have  been  abandoned  to  the  un- 
learned, because  Science  refuses  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
height,  and  maintains  that  many  a  philosopher  would 
willingly  give  up  all  his  Science  for  the  mental  e£Eu- 
sions  and  deep  feeling  which  brighten  the  pages  of 
many  of  the  despised  '^  visionaries  or  enthusiasts." 

SCHELLINQ'S  FIFTH  PERIOD. 

Schelling  now  adopts  the  style  of  his  favorite  au- 
thor, Jacob  Boehm,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Philosophi- 
cal Researches  on  the  existence  of  Human  Freedom.'' 
With  Bcehm,  he  considers  contemplative  knowledge 
in  the  light  of  immediate  intuition.  Both  make  use 
of  a  peculiar  mixture  of  abstract  and  of  sensible  foims, 
employing  a  medley  of  fantastical  descriptions  and 
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logical  proois.  The  same  speculative  view  of  things 
is  taken  by  both  authors.  The  view  of  Schelling  (at 
this  period)  respecting  the  Deity  is  almost  identically 
the  same  as  that  of  Bcehm,  one  of  whose  main  concep- 
tions was  the  self-dnalism,  the  double  nature  of  the 
Absolute.  Bcehm,  laying  down  as  a  first  principle 
that  the  Deity  can  only  be  conceived  by  man  as  an 
incomprehensible  Infinite,  as  a  fathomless  and  inscm- 
table  mystery,  Boehm  unites  (according  to  his  own 
expressions)  in  his  own  sensible,  abstract,  finite  being 
this  inscrutable  mystery.  This  union  of  the  Infinite 
with  the  Finite  is  conceived  as  taking  place  in  the  very 
elements,  in  the  very  groundwork  of  Nature,  where  in 
the  dark  resort  of  feeling  the  qualities  of  matter  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  and  where  from  ihe 
shock  of  these  quaUties  with  eacli  other  a  flash  of  light, 
as  it  were,  is  produced  which  beams  forth  as  IMBnd. 
The  Mind  or  principle  of  light  thus  produced,  now 
ordains  and  expounds  the  surrounding  forces  of  Nar 
ture,  and  then  from  out  of  the  fathomless  and  inscru- 
table mystery  of  the  Infinite  ai*ises  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Finite,  by  the  means  of  the  light  of  the  Mind,  the 
awful  form  of  God  as  perceived  from  afar  in  the  realms 
of  eternal  bliss.  This  fathomless  and  inscrutable  In- 
finite of  Boehm  may  be  likened  to  the  Absolute  as 
Schelling  conceives  it  in  his  preceding  writings,  as  the 
complete  identity  or  indifference  of  the  Real  and  the 
Ideal.  Boehm  distinguishes  the  inscrutable  Infinite 
or  fathomless  deep  (Ungrund)  firom  the  firm  land 
(Grund)  or  the  phenomenal  world  as  Nature,  and 
from  the  Deity  considered  as  the  light  of  Intellect; 
and  much  in  the  same  way  we  find  Schelling  in  this 
period  no  longer  conceiving  the  Absolute  merely  as 
Unity,  but  as  proceeding  to  a  kind  of  expansion,  from 
which  Expansion  the  Absolute  again  becomes  One. 
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The  first  state  is  the  Absolute  as  utterly  inscrutable, 
as  a  something  perfectly  fathomless:  this  constitutes 
Bcehm's  Abyss  (Ungrund) ;  then  as  Expansion  there- 
of we  have  the  phenomenal  world  or  Nature  (Bcehm's 
firm  land,  Grand) ;  and  lastly,  this  Expansion  is  ab- 
sorbed once  more  in  Unity  or  Identity,  and  again  re- 
turns to  the  Absolute.  The  three  moments  or  posi- 
tions in  which  Schelling  now  conceives  the  Godhead 
correspond  to  these  three  views  of  the  Absolute :  1.  As 
pure  Indifference;  as  a  Thing  utterly  inconceivable 
and  fathomless,  to  which  no  human  Thought  can  ap- 
proach, and  which  admits  of  none  of  the  Contraries 
that  all  other  conceptions  give  rise  to.  2.  Prom  this 
inscrutable  Unity  issues  Duality,  and  Existence  and 
Nature  are  united  by  Love.  The  Absolute  is  no 
longer  indistinct  Indifference,  but  distinct  Identity. 
This  Existence  is  not  merely  an  ideal  one,  but  it  is 
something  Heal.  It  is  something  in  God  and  yet  dis- 
tinct from  God,  for  Nature  although  utterly  dependent 
on  the  Deity  is  yet  quite  different.  Neither  Reason 
nor  Will  are  included  in  this  state  of  primeval  Nature, 
but  Desire  alone  as  an  impulse  longing  for  existence. 
Nature  in  that  state  is  likened  by  Schelling  to  a  dark 
rolling  ocean  moved  by  uncertain  and  varying  laws, 
from  the  inward  shock  of  which  is  produced  a  Light 
that  reflects  the  Deity.  This  light  of  the  World,  this 
conception,  is  the  eternal  Word  in  God  which  casts  a 
celestial  ray  in  the  midst  of  Darkness,  and  imparts  In- 
telligence where  Desire  alone  existed.  Intelligence 
and  Desire  constitute  Free  Will,  which  has  for  its  aim 
and  end  the  ordaining,  the  regulating  of  Nature,  as 
yet  without  positive  rule  or  laws.  Nature  or  the  Real, 
thus  enlightened  by  Intelligence  or  the  Ideal,  is  brought 
into  life,  and  the  World  is  created.  The  expansion 
or  unfolding  of  the  World  has  two  periods :  1.  The 
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gradual  evolution  of  all  natural  Things  until  the  op- 
pearance  of  Man«  2.  The  evolution  of  Man  in  Histo- 
ry or  the  gradual  development  of  Mankind.  The 
first  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  the  light; 
the  second  by  that  of  Intelligence,  and  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  consists  in  the  struggle  between 
these  elementary  principles.  The  first  light  or  the 
primary  principle  attempted  in  vain  to  bring  forth  aU 
Things ;  all  the  productions  of  Nature  are  void  with- 
out Intelligence.  And  this,  says  Schelling,  we  find 
exemplified  in  the  first  ages  of  the  World,  which  were 
chaotic  Even  at  a  much  later  period  the  light  of 
Nature  or  the  primary  principle  advances  but  slowly 
on  the  road  pointed  out  by  Intelligence,  and  every 
step  is  marked  by  the  evolution,  the  production  of 
some  new  class  of  Being.  Every  Being  thus  produced 
in  Nature  possesses,  according  to  Schelling,  two  princi- 
ples, that  of  Nature,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  other  or 
the  divine  principle,  is  dark  and  obscure,  but  consti- 
tutes the  individual.  These  two  principles,  which  are 
separated  in  the  lower  order  of  Things,  where  the  di- 
vine Principle  of  Intelligence  or  Universal  Will  rules 
and  governs  as  a  power  distinct  from  Nature,  are  unit- 
ed in  Man,  but  not  blended.  This  only  can  occur  in 
the  Absolute ;  in  Man  they  exist  together,  but  distinct 
and  separable,  whilst  in  (rod  they  are  indivisibly  unit- 
ed. Schelling  conceives  this  divisibility  of  the  partic- 
ular and  the  Universal  Will  as  it  exists  in  Man  as  a 
means  of  accounting  for  the  Existence  of  Grood  and 
Evil:  Grood  being  the  submission  of  the  particular 
Will  of  the  individual  principle  of  man  to  the  Univer- 
sal Will,  to  the  principle  of  Intelligence,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  rightful  order  of  things,  whilst  the  reverse 
constitutes  EviL  And  in  this  possibility  of  Good  or 
Evil  consists  the  freedom  of  Man.  But,  remarks  Schel- 
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ling,  empirically  Man  is  not  free,  since  his  general, 
positive  state  is  conditional,  and  dependent  npon  the 
previous  feet  of  Intelligence.  Therefore,  whenever  at 
any  given  time  man  acts,  he  only  acts  in  concordance 
with  his  Natnre;  and  yet,  says  onr  author,  he  acts 
with  freedom,  because  his  freedom,  in  whatever  occurs 
necessarily,  is  part  of  the  eternal  plan.  (Weil  er  sich 
selbst  von  Ewigkeit  frei  zu  dem  gemacht  hat,  was  er 
jetzt  nothwendig  ist.) 

The  struggle  between  self-will  or  particular  indi* 
vidual  desire  and  Universal  Will  constitutes  almost  all 
the  history  of  Mankind ;  as  the  history  of  Nature  con- 
sbte  principaUy  in  the  stmgagle  between  the  primary 
imptdsive  fandamental  principle  of  Desire  and  that  of 
Intelligenoe.  The  various  periods  of  hnman  history  or 
of  that  of  the  world  are  said  by  Schelling  to  consist  of 
the  various  degrees  through  which  the  EvU  principle 
passes  in  its  straggle  with  the  principle  of  Good  or  of 
Love,  and  the  middle  term  of  History  to  be  Christian- 
ity  oi  the  point  of  History  in  Christ,  in  which  point  of 
Time  we  perceive  the  principle  of  Good  or  of  Love  ap- 
pearing personaUy  in  face  of  the  principle  of  Evil  as  it 
is  in  Man.  The  interposer,  the  Mediator  was  Christy 
who  aimed  at  restoring  the  fitful  relation  between  the 
Creation  and  God.  Man,  says  Schelling,  being  a  per- 
sonal object,  demanded  a  personal  Mediator,  and  found 
one  in  the  highest  point  of  perfection  to  which  Creation 
could  possibly  attain.  The  final  view,  the  term  or  end 
of  History,  will  be  the  reconciliation  of  self-will  or  of 
individual  principle  with  Good  or  Love,  the  Universal 
Will,  and  the  complete  mastery  of  the  latter  over 
Self-will  so  that  the  Universal  Will  or  God  will  be  All 
in  All.  And  then,  adds  the  philosopher,  that  which 
was  hitherto  Indifference  will  become  Identity. 

A  fuller  exposition  of  Schelling's  views  respecting 
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the  Deity  may  be  found  in  ScheUing's  controversy 
with  Jacobi  (1812),  in  which  he  strennoosly  denies 
having  merely  pleaded  in  &vor  of  natural  religion  by 
advancing  that  it  is  through  Natnre  also  that  Man  ac- 
quires the  notion  of  the  Divinity.  Theism  or  Theolo- 
gy alone,  says  Schelling,  gives  us  the  notion  of  God 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  World,  whilst  in  Natur- 
alism we  come  to  the  Divinity  as  to  the  basis  or  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole  fabric.  He  therefore  main- 
tains that  both  are  necessary,  and  that  the  truth  con- 
sists in  the  joint  assemblage  of  the  two  sources  of  light, 
for  indeed  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental 
principle  and  the  Cause  of  all  things.  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Divinity,  exclaims  our  author,  it  is  not 
contradictory  to  the  nature  of  Grod  to  admit  of  a 
gradual  evolution  of  things,  a  slow  expansion  proceed- 
ing from  His  being,  thus  constituting  a  slow  but  con- 
tinuous revelation  of  himself.  Therefore  all  things 
proceeding  from  God,  all  Things,  even  apparently  un- 
finished and  imperfect,  may  be  conceived  as  complete 
because  they  were  about  to  be  completed.  Things 
about  to  come  forth  must  necessarily  expand  by  de- 
grees in  order  that  the  due  and  full  completion  of 
Things  shall  occur  to  the  point  and  as  fully  as  it  is  or- 
dained. Nature,  says  Schelling,  has,  it  is  true,  the 
appearance  of  a  something  negative  when  compared 
with  the  notion  of  the  Deity,  but  unless  we  admit  in 
God  the  existence  of  Nature  even  as  a  dark  and  nega- 
tive principle  we  can  have  no  real  conscience  of  God, 
and  therefore  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  derogatory  of 
the  Divine  Essence.  For  so  long  as  modem  Theism 
only  conceives  God  as  possessing  merely  pure  and 
simple  existence.  He  remains  in  fact  a  being  without 
existence,  so  that  until  a  real  Duality  or  Dualism  is 
acknowledged  in  God,  until  not  only  the  affirmative  or 
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ezpandve  principle,  but  also  the  negative  or  restraining 
one  is  admitted,  until  then,  Schelling  tells  us,  it  is  the 
duty  of  scientific  sincerity  to  deny  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  Godhead,  since  he  considers  it  as  impossible 
to  conceive  a  Grod  without  a  negative  principle  as  it  is 
to  conceive  a  circle  without  a  central  point. 

In  later  times  (1830-'40)  Schelling  published  his 
philosophical  views  under  the  title  of  "  Positive  Phi- 
losophy or  Philosophy  of  Mythology  and  Revela- 
tion.'^  The  views  are  much  the  same  as  those  already 
detailed,  but  are  placed  in  various,  and  in  other  lights* 
We  must,  however,  decline  entering  into  closer  inquiry 
on  that  subject  before  having  sketched  the  outlines  of 
the  Hegehan  philosophy  so  as  to  point  out  at  the  same 
time  the  positive  views  of  German  Philosophy  in 
general,  or  at  least  in  the  fom*  masters  whose  opinions 
we  have  attempted  to  illustrate.  All  these  philoso- 
phers, as  indeed  all  theologians  who  attempt  to  reason 
on  the  Nature  of  God, — ^all  finish  in  Pantheism.  In 
order  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  human  intelligence 
as  a  something  distinct  from  Divine  Intelligence  man 
must  not  reason  on  God,  but  Trust  in  Gt>d,  and  that 
Trust  constitutes,  according  to  the  view  we  adopt. 
Divine  Faith. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  Kant,  denying  all  metar 
physical  conclusions,  conceives  the  mind  as  the  centre 
around  which  all  human  thought  revolves  as  does  the 
planetary  system  round  the  Sun.  We  have  seen  that 
his  conclusions  tend  to  cancel  all  idealism,  all  dogma- 
tism, and  even  empiricism  and  Pyrrhonism  in  favor  of 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  human  mind,  which,  proceed- 
ing from  an  unknown  source,  knows  nothing  and  can 
know  nothing  of  itself  or  of  its  source,  and  must  fol- 
low certain  given  roads  or  elementary  beliefe  in  all  per- 
ception and  reasonings,  without  knowing,  however,  the 
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true  nature  of  that  which  it  perceives  and  of  which  it 
reasons.  Therefore  those  primary  beliefs,  those  abso- 
lute  forms,  those  absolute  and  necessary  d  priori  laws 
of  the  mind  merely  guide  mankind,  according  to  Kant, 
in  the  exploration  of  the  sensible  world  or  of  the  ob- 
ject 

Fichte,  we  have  shoMrn,  follows  up  the  notion  of 
Kant  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  Mind  over  'Msib^ 
ter.  But  we  have  seen  that  if  at  first  he  only  ad- 
mitted of  the  Subject  or  the  Mind  as  aU  in  all,  he,  at  a 
later  period,  although  still  maintaining  that  the  jE^ 
or  Self  constitutes  l^e  only  positive  ground  which  the 
mind  possesses,  yet  he  deduces  from  the  JEffo  or  Sdf 
the  Existence  of  a  superior,  unlimited  and  absolute 
principle,  a  something  that  serves  to  limit  the  SeU^  and 
causes  it,  as  it  were,  to  rebound  upon  itself.  That 
principle  is  God,  who,  with  Fichte,  is  a  creation  of  the 
mind,  a  psychological  phenomenon. 

Now,  ScheUing  sees  God  in  the  History  of  Man  or 
of  Mankind,  of  the  human  race  and  in  that  of  Nature. 
He  admits  of  the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
those  of  mind.  With  him  the  mind  is  not  paramount, 
but  is  only  a  link  in  the  vast  chain  of  being.  Intelli- 
gence penetrates  Nature  in  every  pore,  but  only 
awakens  by  degrees,  so  that  the  Mind  may  be  consid- 
ered itself  in  the  li^t  of  a  superior  degree  or  of  a 
higher  step  of  Nature  in  the  march  of  Intelligence 
towards  Absolute  Wisdom.  These  degrees,  we  have 
seen,  are  conceived  by  ScheUing  to  be  themselves 
united  in  one  Supreme  degree,  which  is  the  Absolute^ 
in  which  is  found  and  in  which  resides  the  harmony  of 
all  things.  Nature  and  Mind  he  considers  as  united  in 
Intelligence,  which  is  to  them  as  the  union  of  two  ten- 
dencies, a  definite  and  an  indefinite,  or  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  and  continually  varying  to  be  perpet- 
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nally  forthoommg.  This  identity,  this  Unity  of  the 
Subject  and  the  Object  or  Nature  in  Thought  was, 
however,  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  the  issue  of  these 
speculations  was,  that  Schelling  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  dreamer.  Compared  to  Fichte,  these  views  of 
ScheUing  threw  the  former  into  comparative  obscurity^ 
such  an  unbounded  horizon  was  opened  to  Thought  by 
the  identification  of  Mind  to  Object  This  Identity,  this 
pure  Subject-Object  or  Mind-reflecting  Nature,  became 
the  principle  of  all  duality,  of  all  plurality,  and  may 
be  likened  to  an  ever-varying  scale,  ever  inclining  on 
one  side  or  the  other  according  as  the  real  or  the  v/nr 
real  preponderate  for  a  time.  This  duality  is,  however, 
according  to  our  author,  merely  apparent,  for  the  rela* 
tive  Totality  of  each  is  identical,  and  the  balance  is 
always  restored  or  equipoised.  Nature  and  Mind 
identified  and  united  in  Reason  or  Intelligence  (Ver- 
nunft),  was  indeed  a  most  poetical  view  of  things  in 
philosophy,  but  that  view  when  compared  to  the 
more  positive  (relative)  conceptions  of  Hegel,  who  now 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  philosophical  discussion  in 
all  the  pride  of  strength,  seemed  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  Science. 

The  scientific,  logical  and  close  reasoning  character 
of  the  d  posteriori  philosophy  of  Hegel  routed  the 
light,  conjectural  d  priori  reasonings  opposed  by  Schel- 
ling in  the  very  first  encounter.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
aimed  far  more  at  proving  that  what  Hegel  said  had 
been  taken  from  himself,  than  at  proving  him  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  Thus,  after  having  long  maintained  that  the 
Absolute  or  Reason  was  the  result  of  the  unity  of 
Mind  and  Nature,  we  find  Schelling  at  last  abandoning 
that  position  and  admitting  that  the  Absolute  was  dis- 
tinct from  Reason  or  Intelligence.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  primary   views  of  Schelling  and  those  of 
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Hegel  respecting  the  Absolute,  was  that  the  former 
conceived  the  Absolute  as  the  Identity  of  the  Object 
and  Subject,  whilst  the  latter  understood  by  that  term 
the  Identity  of  the  Subject  and  Substance^  so  that  the 
absolute  Substance  of  Hegel  united  both  the  views  of 
Fichte  respecting  the  absolute  Subject,  and  those  of 
Spinoza  on  absolute  Substance  or  Eadstence.  The  issue 
of  the  struggle  was  that  Schelling  gave  up  Philosophy 
for  Mysticism.  He  sought  after  something  higher  than 
Spirit,  or  Mind,  or  Absolute  Intelligence,  and  he  im- 
agined to  have  discovered  the  object  of  his  search  in 
Love,  and  in  the  God  of  all  Love. 

The  logical  d  posteriori  method  of  Hegel  stands  in 
formal  contrast  with  the  loose  d  priori  intuitive  ad- 
missions of  Schelling  even  when  occupying  the  very 
same  ground,  or  taking  up  the  same  subject.  Hegel 
considers  all  things  as  possessing  fixed  relations  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature  which  constitute  the  absolute  and  neces* 
sary  law  thereof.  The  struggle  between  the  two 
philosophers  arose  on  a  field  that  will  ever  prove  a 
ground  of  strife.  The  admission  of  Hegel  that  the 
finite  Being  termed  Man  can  comprehend  and  embrace 
Infinity  or  the  Infinite  in  logical  rule,  is  an  attempt  as 
irrational,  we  believe,  as  the  pains  which  Schelling  took 
to  prove  that  his  d  priori  opinions  possessed  any  real 
or  positive  (relative)  value.  Hegel,  it  is  true,  asserted 
that  if  we  reason  at  all  of  the  Infinite,  it  must  be  done 
closely ;  and  that  the  strictest  logical  rules  are  there  al- 
together  indispensable. 
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Since  the  perfect  identity  of  Mind  and  Nature  or 
of  Thonght  and  Being  constitutes  the  main  principle 
of  Schelling's  philosophy,  Hegel  maintains  that  if  such 
is  really  the  fact,  it  ought  to  be  adequately  expressed 
and  not  in  the  varying  loose  manner  adopted  by  his 
predecessor.  Absolute  knowledge  is  therefore  con- 
ceived by  Hegel  as  requiring  absolute  expression  or 
identical  form,  and  he  aims,  not  at  setting  aside  the 
philosophical  views  of  Schelling,  but  at  rendering 
them  practical  or  available  by  means  of  the  absolute 
method.  This  method  is  very  like  that  of  Fichte,  so 
that  Hegel  may  be  said  to  combine  in  himself  both  of 
his  predecessors.  With  Fichte,  he  admits  that  all  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Subject,  the  Mind  or  JEgo^  and  there 
lies  the  basis  of  his  method ;  but,  with  Schelling,  he 
admits  of  the  Absolute,  but  not  as  intuitive.  Schel- 
ling, he  remarks  sarcastically,  brought  forth  the  Abso- 
lute "  as  if  he  shot  it  out  of  a  gun."  Hegel  likens  that 
conception,  as  Schelling  presented  it,  to  Night  in  which 
aU  things  are  equally  dark,  and  compares  him  to  a 
painter  who  should  only  know  of  two  colors,  red  and 
green.  Hegel  avoids  the  first  fault  by  proceeding  with 
gradual  weU  co-ordinated  steps,  arriving  at  last  by  a 
long  concatenation  of  reasonings  to  the  point  which 
lies  beyond  the  depth  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  not 
plunging  headlong  therein  as  does  Schelling.    The  sec- 
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ond  error  of  Schelling  is,  according  to  H^el,  that  of 
defining  the  Absolute  as  the  absence  of  all  finite  distino- 
tion  or  difference,  instead  of  viewing  it,  as  he  (Hegel) 
did  in  the  light  of  a  system  of  difference  within  itsdf, 
or  as  containing  in  itself  all  Existence.  He  explains 
this  so-called  error  of  Schelling  as  arising  from  his  con- 
sidering Tmth  or  the  Absolute  not  as  Substance,  but 
as  Subject.  The  third  reproach  is  grounded  on  Schel- 
ling^s  attempting  to  base  his  principle  on  reasonings 
founded  in  Nature  and  in  Mind,  and  particularly  in  ap> 
plying  to  these  objects  a  ready  concerted  scheme,  sudi 
as  the  antithesis  of  the  real  and  the  idecH^  instead  of 
deducing  that  principle  from  the  Absolute  itself  when 
once  particularized.  The  conjectural  tendency  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Schelling,  Hegel  blames  in  the  following 
terms :  *'  When  naturaJ  philosophers  attempt  to  prove 
that  Intelligence  is  Electricity,  or  that  animal  life  is 
Nitrogene,  the  unexperienced  Tyro  may  listen  with 
unfeigned  wonder  and  respect,  but  the  trick  is  easily 
detected,  for  it  is  always  the  same,  and  its  repetition 
becomes  as  wearisome  and  as  fastidious  as  that  of  any 
sleight  of  hand  performance  which  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted with.  This  method  of  connecting  all  heavenly 
and  earthly  things,  all  objects  in  nature  and  in  intelli- 
gence upon  the  mere  assertory  proposition  of  an  anti- 
thesis, likens  such  a  philosophy  to  a  grocer's  shop, 
where  all  sorts  of  things  are  placed  on  one  shelf^  or 
hung  up  on  one  peg." 

The  method,  however,  adopted  by  Hegel  was,  we 
have  said,  that  of  Fichte :  Thesis,  Antithesis,  Synthe* 
sis.  By  this  method  we  have  seen  how  Fichte  at- 
tempted to  deduce  all  Existence  from  the  Self  or  Ego ; 
and  in  a  like  manner  we  shall  find  Hegel  deducing  the 
Universe  of  Intelligence  from  Thought,  causing  Thought 
to  harmonize  with  Eidstence.    But  then  between  Fichte 
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and  Hegel  there  exists  a  marked  distdnction,  inafimncli 
that  these  idealized  deductions  possess,  according  to  the 
first,  subjective^  and  according  to  the  latter,  objecti/oe 
Beality.  Thus  whilst  the  practical  Idealism,  or  the 
phenomenal  world,  or  the  Object  is  conceived  by  Kchte 
only  in  the  light  of  forthcoming,  whilst  Empiricism  as 
observation  alone  obtains,  Hegel  considers  Intelligence, 
Keason^  or  Conception  as  uniting  both,  as  forthcoming 
and  as  existing  at  the  same  time.  Thus  in  Conception 
(in  Begreifen),  says  Hegel,  a  something  is  produced,  is 
forthcoming,  which  exists  in  itself;  for  Thought,  which 
is  the  main  aim  of  Philosophy  and  which  embraces  the 
Universe,  whUst  it  changes  it  into  something  compre- 
hensible or  intelligible— Thought  is  self-existent  and  in- 
dependent.  Thought  as  Existence  is  raised  up  to 
knowledge  by  PhUosophy,  and  this  great  aim  is  attain- 
ed when  the  mind  has  succeeded  in  creating  or  in  ren- 
dering intelligible  the  whole  phenomenal  world  by  its 
own  workings :  this  then  becomes  absolute  Knowledge 
or  absolute  Idealism,  for  all  thiogs  are  known. 

These  philosophical  views  are  to  be  found  in  Hegel's 
**  Phenomenology  of  the  Mind,^  which  appeared  in 
1807,  and  in  which  he  attempts  to  detail  the  phenome- 
na which  he  conceives  to  occur  in  the  various  periods 
or  stations,  or  epochs  which  arise  in  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  human  consciousness  on  the  road  to  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  or  absolute  Idealism.  Phenomenology 
endeavors  to  point  out  how  and  from  what  necessary 
conditions  consciousness  gradually  rises  step  by  step 
from  simple  Existence  to  self-Existence,  from  mere 
Being  to  Knowledge.  Consciousness  he  conceives  as 
expanding  inwardly  each  time  the  mind  perceives  her 
own  actual  and  peculiar  state,  that  state  which  consti- 
tutes every  actual  moment  of  perception,  and  Con- 
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Bcionsness  thus  acquires  by  every  perception  of  its  own 
Being  a  higher  degree  of  Expansion. 

Hegel  in  the  chapter  on  sensible  certitude,  or  ^  the 
This  and  the  Mine,^'  undertakes  to  analyze  the  mode  in 
which  the  mind  or  Thought  becomes  gradually  certain 
of  its  in  variableness  by  means  of  the  intuitive  percep- 
tion that  arises  of  change  occurring  in  all  outward  phe- 
nomena in  every  moment  of  actuality  or  of  the  Tliis 
here,  for  whilst  these  are  continually  changing  the 
mind  remains  evidently  unaltered  and  the  same.  All 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  senses  or  all  sensible  certi* 
tude  is  instinctive  and  immediate,  and  embraces  exist- 
ence as  a  something  distinct  from  ourselves.  Whatever 
is  contained  in  Time  and  Space  are  objects  of  this 
knowledge,  which  includes  not  only  indefinite  immen- 
sity as  a  whole,  but  which  also  on  close  inspection  of 
the  smallest  particle  can  find  therein  no  limits.  Ma- 
crocosm and  Microcosm,  which  are  embraced  in  this 
knowledge,  merely  are  known  as  exietmg^  for  that 
knowledge  only  expresses  that  it  is.  In  this  phenom- 
enal certitude  the  part  of  consciousness  is  merely  the 
certitude  of  Self,  or  of  the  Ego^  which  Self-certitude  is 
expressed  by  the  term  "  This  "  as  well  as  any  other  ob- 
ject. For  instinctive  Truth  or  certitude  merely  an- 
nounces that  the  Ego  or  Self  ia^  as  it  does  that  the 
thing  is^  and  both  Truths  may  be  equally  well  express- 
ed by  the  term  "  This.'*  But  in  this  region,  as  it  were 
of  pure  existence,  that  embraces  merely  as  existing 
both  the  Self,  the  Ego  and  the  thing  or  object,  both 
equally  expressed  by  the  pronoun  "  This,"  there  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  very  threshold  of  certitude  a  distinc- 
tion, a  difference  which  is  no  longer  immediate  or  intu- 
itive as  is  the  certitude  of  Being,  but  is  mediate  or 
relative.  The  very  certitude  of  the  distinction  lies  in 
the  relative  consideration  of  the  Sel^  the  ElgOy  and 
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ihe  thing  or  object    The  certainty  of  the  one  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  certitude  of  the  other. 

The  great  and  important  distinction  between  the 
immediate  or  the  instinctive,  and  the  relative,  the  me- 
diate or  comparative  is  altogether  independent  of  WiU, 
and  finds  its  basis  in  the  very  nature  of  sensible  certi- 
tude itself,  where  the  Self,  the  Ego  or  I,  that  perceives 
must  necessarily  be  distinct  &om  the  object  or  thing 
perceived,  llierefore  without  an  object  neither 
Knowledge,  nor  certitude,  nor  Self  or  consciousness  can 
exist.  Therefore  even  on  the  reduction  or  contraction 
of  pure  Knowledge  to  mere  Existence,  we  find  that 
sentiment,  that  feeHng  embracing  in  its  very  essence 
the  distinct  belief  of  a  distinction  between  the  percep- 
tive Selj^  and  the  object  perceived  to  exist  or  to  be. 
The  nature  of  the  Self  or  Ego^  and  that  of  the  object 
are  here  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  pure  knowledge 
is  reduced  to  the  simple  fact  of  Existence. 

The  term  or  pronoun  "  This,"  which  serves  to  ex- 
press at  once  both  the  Self  or  JSgo  and  the  Thing  or 
Object,  has  therefore  a  double  meaning  and  unites 
Time  and  Place :  it  expresses  Time  or  Actuality  or 
Ncw^  and  Place  or  Difference  or  Here.  Thus  if  it  be 
asked,  what  is  it  now  or  actualhf  f  and  the  answer 
diould  be.  Now  it  is  night ;  this  knowledge,  this  certi- 
tude having  been  written  down,  should  the  question  be 
again  repeated  at  a  later  period,  and  the  answ^  to 
Wluxt  iaitnov)?  be  Now  is  mid-day ;  this  answer  woidd 
dash  with  the  written  testimony  of  the  former.  Hegel 
therefore  maintains  that  the  existence  of  the  actual,  of 
the  present  represented  by  the  term  Now,  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  objects  existing,  for  otherwise 
actuality  or  Now  would  be  at  once  Night  and  Day. 
He  concludes  that  the  actuality,  which  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  but  which  includes  both  whUst  it 
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denies  their  identity,  constitutes  what  men  term  a  gen- 
eral expression  or  a  Generality,  and  that  in  fact  the 
general  is  the  true  object  of  sensible  certitude. 

Hegel  insists  upon  the  preceding  analyss  in  order 
to  show  that  even  whilst  our  Meaning  is  simple,  and 
is  thus  limited  to  mere  Existence,  our  Expression  is 
general  and  relative,  and  that  it  is  in  the  natore  of 
language  to  express  inadequately  and  imperfectly  our 
meaning,  since  men  can  never  express  in  words  even 
mere  simple  sensible  existence,  as  one  and  simple,  al- 
though they  may  aim  at  expressing  it.  And  as  with 
JVJm/;,  so  it  is  with  "This"  and  with  "Here."  For  the 
question  being,  what  is  TTiia^  or  what  is  Herey  and  the 
answer  made,  Here  is  a  tree,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the 
same  question  in  another  direction  to  receive  quite  a 
different  answer.  Thus,  if  turning  round,  we  ask. 
What  is  This  ?  the  answer  should  be.  Here  is  a  housa 
The  Here  remains  unaltered  in  relation  to  the  Ego^  but 
the  object  is  changed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  Tree,  but  a 
House.  This  and  Now^  therefore,  lose  their  actuality 
when  they  are  thus  instinctively  compared  with  the 
unchangeable  Ego  or  Self,  and,  instead  of  being  indi- 
vidual expressions,  they  become  general  terms  denoting 
generaUly.  Generality  is  also  the  true  object  of  our 
sensible  ceititude,  as  its  Essence  is  pure  existenca 
Mere  Existence  does  not,  however,  exist  as  uncondi- 
tional, but  in  consequence  of  negation  and  relation,  so 
that  even  when  men  aim  at  expressing  Existence  as 
unconditional,  they  cannot  avoid  using  the  term  of  Ex- 
istence or  Being  in  a  conditional  sense,  and  as  an  ab- 
straction of  the  term  of  mere  Generality.  So  that  our 
meaning y  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  general 
term  whilst  it  consists  in  thought  in  a  single  sensible 
certitude  or  knowledge,  must  needs  be  content  to  use 
such  indifferent  and  empty  expressions  in  r^ardto 
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tbat  individual  thought.  And  if  we  come  to  compare 
the  Belation  in  which  certitude  or  Knowledge  and  the 
object  thereof  stood  in  the  beginning  towards  each 
other  with  the  relations  which  are  the  result  of  the 
natural  course  of  things  as  before  mentioned,  we  find  a 
total  change.  The  object  which  constituted  as  the  in- 
dividual thing  the  Existing,  becomes  as  the  general^ 
Unexisting  in  relation  to  sensible  certitude,  for  the  uni- 
versal or  Generality  as  a  mere  rational  entity  passes 
into  a  state  of  non-existence,  or  is  the  sole  existence. 
The  certitude  of  sense  is  therefore  not  in  the  object 
perceived,  which  is  thus  susceptible  of  change  and 
which  passes  from  the  individual  to  the  universal, 
whilst  sensible  certitude  itself  remains  the  same,  and 
does  not  disappear.  That  certitude  is  in  the  unchange- 
able Self  or  JEgo^  which  is  now  substituted  for  the  gen- 
eral terms  Now  and  Here. 

Nor  does  the  Self  or  Ego^  when  esxypreeeed^  remain 
an  individual  term,  for  it  then  becomes  also  a  General- 
ity, since  it  then  expresses  no  longer  one  individual 
particular  sel^  but  every  Bel^  every  individual,  in 
ahort,  Generality.  Should  Science  enact  as  a  requisite 
condition  that  the  Self  or  Ego^  which  is  educed  in 
Thought  immediately  and  instinctively  or  d  priori^ 
diould,  when  expressed,  retain  the  same  meaning,  L  e., 
of  individuality,  Science  would  have  to  say  what  indi- 
vidual, which  personality  is  meant  when  this  general 
expression  is  made  use  of,  and  this  Science  can  never 
do.  Hegel,  in  this  manner,  corroborates  the  views  of 
Leibnitz  on  the  nature  of  individual  terms,  which  he 
maintains  are  and  must  be  general  expressions.  But 
Hegel  carries  out  with  logical  strictness  the  conclusions 
which  are  his  own  exclusively.  He  sees  in  sensible 
certitude  neither  the  object  nor  the  Mind,  when  eo> 
pressed^  but  merely  general  terms.    In  language  there- 
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fore  UniverBality,  and  not  Individuality  of  any  kind 
either  objective  or  subjective  must  be  expressed,  and 
in  language  Universality  constitutes  the  essence  or 
being  of  all  sensible  certitude.  In  order  to  become  in- 
dividualized, the  object  of  sensible  certitude,  as  well  as 
the  subject  or  Sel^  must  be  pointed  out.  They  then 
cease  to  be  immediate  and  general,  and  become  condi- 
tional and  particular.  Generality,  then,  disappears  as 
well  as  general  terms.  This  pointing  out,  this  denotar 
tion,  Hegel  reduces  to  a  simple  motion  which,  as  exist- 
ing in  Time  and  Place,  is  continually  varying,  and  to 
which  may  be  applied  all  that  has  been  said  by  Phi- 
losophy respecting  the  fleeting  moments  in  Time,  and 
the  change  of  points  in  Space.  And  thus,  according  to 
this  deep  thinker,  the  first  immediate  certitude  of  our 
aense  consists  in  our  acquiring  that  of  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  the  Ego  or  Self.  Consciousness  is  awakened 
by  continual  oppositions  or  mental  antitheses,  which 
pass  instinctively  in  Thought  without  our  perceiving 
them.  And  thus  awakened  consciousness  gradually 
unfolds  and  the  expansion  proceeds  until  the  mind  ac- 
quires self  certitude  or  self-knowledge.  Observation 
then  conceives  the  various  objects  of  the  phenomenal 
world  as  things  endowed  with  properties  and  the  result 
is  Knowledge  or  Wisdom,  and  consciousness  attains  the 
rank  of  self-consciousness,  for  it  comprehends  and  knows 
of  its  own  pure  being.  Things  cease  to  be  distinct 
from  the  mind  that  embraces  all  knowledge  in  Sdf. 

But  the  main  point  on  which  we  would  insist,  is 
the  view  adopted  by  Hegel  respecting  the  reduction 
of  all  sensible  certitude  to  the  mere  history  of  its  move- 
ment or  of  its  experience,  and  it  is  in  the  exactitude 
of  that  history  alone  that  he  conceives  the  certitude 
of  sense  to  consist.  Skepticism,  taking  advantage  of  this 
admission,  considers  this  negative  result  as  a  proof  of 
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weakness  and  therefore  trinmpbs,  because  the  constant 
changing  of  the  object  of  consciousness  renders  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  or  at  least  of  mere  experience.  But 
Hegel  attacks  the  skepticism  of  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em schools  by  advancing  that  his  system,  if  it  be.  ad- 
mitted by  the  Skeptics,  must  also  be  admitted  to  ob- 
tain against  themselves,  and  that  therefore  the  Skeptics 
do  not  say  what  they  mean  to  say  when  they  speak, 
for  they  think  of  express  particular  objects,  whilst  in 
reality  they  are  themselves  making  use  of  general 
terms.  Thus  when  they  would  tell  of  any  given  piece 
of  paper,  they  cannot  express  it  adequately  in  actual 
Time  and  Place,  for  language  and  consciousness  pre- 
vent it  from  being  identically  the  same  in  actuality. 
This  view  of  Hegel  respecting  Time  and  Place  is  obvi- 
ously nothing  new,  for  it  was  one  of  the  old  dodges  of 
the  Greek  sophists  when  they  sought  to  bewilder  the 
hearer.  But  on  this  occasion  he  only  makes  use  of  it 
against  the  skeptic  himself  and  upon  his  own  admis- 
sion. 

The  preceding  account  will  suffice,  we  trust,  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  some  faint  notion  of  the  manner  of 
philosophizing  of  this  great  master.  Self-conscious- 
ness, once  advanced  to  SeK-knowledge  or  Reason,  he 
conceives  as  requiring  a  still  fuller  expansion,  and  as 
having  to  undergo  a  series  of  evolutions  before  it  unites 
with  Absolute  Reason  as  Spirit.  This  latter  continues  to 
pursue  its  course  through  the  various  degrees  of  cultivar 
tion,  of  intelligence  and  purity,  until  it  arrives  at  Relig- 
ion through  moral  perception.  Religion  attains  its  ftdlest 
consummation  through  Revelation,  and  only  then  ar- 
rives at  absolute  knowledge.  In  this  last  stage  of  per- 
fection, Existence  and  Thought  are  no  longer  separa- 
ted, and  then  it  is  no  longer  Existence  that  constitutes 
the  object  of  Thought,  but  Thought  is  itself  the  object 
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of  Thought.  Hegel  concludes  his  Phenomenology  in 
the  following  words:  ^^That  bright  aim  and  end  of 
human  existence,  absolute  knowledge  or  the  Spirit 
which  knows  of  itself  as  Spirit,  pursues  the  road  fol- 
lowed by  Spirits,  and  becomes  endowed  with  qualifi- 
cations such  as  Spirits  can  alone  know  of  or  possess, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  end  of  Spirit  is  fulfilled. 
To  Hiatory  it  is  reserved  to  transmit  and  to  preserve 
the  accidental  forms  of  Existence,  but  to  Science  be- 
longs the  province  of  the  conceptions  of  Intelligence. 
United  they  form  the  essence  and  glory  of  Absolute 
Intelligence,  to  which  they  alone  impart  reality,  truth^ 
and  certitude,  and  which  without  them  would  be  as 
without  life." 

The  philosophical  career  of  Hegel  is  related  by 
himself  in  eighteen  thick  octavo  volumes.  His  doc- 
trines, we  have  seen,  are  partly  grounded  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  Fichte  and  partly  on  that  of  Schelling. 
The  knowledge  of  both,  or  of  the  grounds  thereof,  is 
therefore  indispensable  for  all  those  who  would  inves- 
tigate the  opinions  of  this  deep  thinker.  Yet  we  need 
not  say  that  his  school  in  fact  exists  no  longer  defacto^ 
although  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
his  death  (183T).  In  his  Philosophy  he  boldly  at- 
tempts to  carry  into  the  study  of  Absolute  Intelligence 
the  primitive  forms  of  the  human  mind,  and  thus 
transfer  to  regions  of  unknown  thought  the  logical 
strictness  with  which  he  accounts  for  and  admits  the 
various  phenomena  of  Intelligence.  The  "Method 
of  the  Absolute,"  Hegel  divides  into  three  parts :  Ist 
m  Som^  of  Logic,  or  the  necessary  principles  of 
Thought,  being  the  logical  expression  of  the  Absolute 
as  utter  Indifference.  2d.  The  Philosophy  of  Nature^ 
being  the  expansion,  the  unfolding  of  the  real  world 
or  of  Nature.    8d.  The  PhUoeophy  of  Mind^  being  the 
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unfolding  of  the  Intelligence,  the  science  of  mind  as  it 
appears  in  Law,  Manners,  Morals,  State,  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Religion.  The  Science  of  Logic — ^the  Science  of 
Nature — ^The  Science  of  Mind,  which  united  form  Alth 
eohite  IntdUgence  or  the  Absolute,  constitute  the  three 
parts  which  Hegel  introduces  continually  into  his  sys- 
tem or  method :  Thesis — ^Antithesis — Synthesis.  Pure 
Thought  or  the  Absolute  forms  the  first ;  the  second 
is  Thought  in  Space  and  in  Time  or  Nature ;  in  the 
third,  Nature  and  Mind  are  united:  they  form  one, 
and  Spirit  or  Intelligent  Thought  alone  exists. 

• 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  LOGIC. 

Logic,  says  Hegel,  aims  at  considering  Truth  in  it- 
self, unveiled.  Logic  is  the  representation  of  the  Su- 
preme Mind  in  His  own  Eternal  Being  before  the 
creation  of  the  world  or  of  any  finite  creature.  He 
admits  that  taken  in  this  light  Logic  may  be  esteemed 
to  form  a  realm  of  shadows,  but  these  are  the  shadows 
which  constitute  pure  Existence  deprived  of  and  freed 
from  aU  intermixture  of  sense,  and  containing  in  their 
web  of  diamonds  the  immensity  of  the  Univerae.  The 
logic  of  Hegel  then  consists  in  the  scientific  and  phi- 
losophical exposition  and  development  d  priori  from  the 
pure  ideas  of  Reason,  or  of  the  notions  or  elementary 
beliefs,  or  categories  which  constitute  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  all  Thought  and  all  Existence.  They  form, 
indeed,  according  to  the  main  doctrine  of  Grerman 
Philosophy,  the  groundwork  of  all  intellectual  knowl- 
edge, of  all  phenomenal  reality,  and  in  them  are  found 
to  coalesce  the  Ideal  and  the  Real. 

We  have  seen  that  Kant,  following  up  the  views  of 
Hume  and  Reid,  abandoned  the  road  pursued  by 
Aristotle  and  succeeding  philosophers  who  deduced  d 
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poeteriori  or  empirically  tlie  Categories  or  elementary 
beliefe  of  the  human  mind.     With  Kant,  Hegel  deduces 
them  d  priori^  but  in  a  manner  that  differs  from  the 
method  of  Kant,  which  we  have  seen  in  his  Transcen- 
dental Analysis.     Hegel  endeavors  to  select  and  to 
distinguish  critically  the  pure  ideas  of  Art,  and  aims 
at  separating  all  that  is  not  pure  imaginary  Thought 
from  that  ideal  of  Absolute  Mind.    It  is  the  dialectical 
deductions  of  one  £rom  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  close 
connected  system  of  pure  Reason,  that  most  especially 
constitutes  the  Logic  of  Hegel,  or  characterizes  it.    He 
starts  from  the  principle  that  every  idea  of  Reason  is 
implicitly  contained  in  another  and  can  be  dialectically 
deduced  therefrom.     Pichte  had  already  maintained 
that  Reason  must  exist  pure,  and  deduce  from  out  of 
itself  without  any  proposition  whatsoever  the  whole 
system  of  knowledge.    Fichte  conceived  Reason  as  to 
be  sought  for  by  means  of  a  necessary  principle  require 
ing  no  further  proof  and  from  out  of  which  all  others 
must  be  dialectically  deduced.    Hegel  follows  up  this 
idea  of  Fichte ;  he  first  seeks  for  the  simplest,  purest 
idea  of  Reason,  such  as  that  which  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  notion  of  pure  Being  or  of  mere  Ex- 
istence.   From  that  idea  he  proceeds  to  notions  more 
and  more  complicated,  and  thus  deduces  by  successive 
steps  the  whole  system  of  Pure  Reason.     The  dialecti- 
cal lever  or  logical  is  the  mean  employed  by  Hegel, 
and  is  partly  borrowed  from  Plato  and  partly  from 
Fichte.    His  idea  of  negation  is  taken  from  Plato. 
All  negation,  says  Hegel,  is  position  or  affirmation.    Is 
an  idea  denied,  the  result  we  obtain  is  not  a  nothing, 
or  a  pure  negation,  but  a  concrete  Positive.    We  ac* 
quire  from  thence  a  new  idea  fortified  and  enhanced  by 
the  very  negation  of  the  preceding  idea.     Thus  for 
instance  the  negation  of  the  single  or  of  the  one 
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involves  the  idea  of  the  several  or  of  plurality.  This 
manner  of  using  (or  mis-nsing)  the  notion  of  negation  is 
one  of  the  favorite  logical  levers  to  which  Hegel  re- 
sorts. Every  idea  when  emitted  is  at  once  denied,  and 
thns  he  acquires  a  new  and  more  energetic  affirmation. 
The  method  adopted  by  Fichte,  is  the  advancing  a  mam 
proposition  or  eynffieeie  by  the  reduction  of  which  by 
the  method  Analyaia^  counter-propositions  or  cmtir 
theses  are  sought  for  in  the  elementary  compounds  of 
the  given  proposition.  These  counter-propositions  are 
again  united  by  means  of  a  second  Synthesis,  and  in 
this  manner  Hegel  treats  severally  of  Existence,  of 
Production,  of  Quality,  of  Quantity,  of  Measure,  etc. ; 
and  this  method  he  has  carried  on  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  human  knowledge.  The  following 
summary  may  serve  to  impress  some  slight  notion  of 
"  the  Logic  of  HegeV  which  is  in  three  parts.  1.  The 
Doctrine  of  Existence.  2.  The  Doctrine  of  Being.  8. 
The  Doctrine  of  Idea. 

OF  EXISTENCE. 

The  Indefinite  (bestimmtlose)  undeterminate  notion 
of  Existence  is  conceived  by  Hegel  as  the  necessary 
basis  of  all  knowledge.  Existence  in  this  unmeaning 
state  of  emptiness  is  however  tantamoxmt  to  pure 
negation  or  to  nought.  Here  affirmation  of  Existence 
and  Negation  of  given  notions  are  at  the  same  time 
contradictory  and  yet  identical.  Contrariety  here,  in- 
stead of  destroying,  furnishes  a  basis,  for  each  notion  is 
immediately  or  intuitively  metamorphosed  into  its  con- 
trary.  From  this  perpetual  oscillation  proceeds  Pro. 
duction,  or  Being,  or  a  Forthcoming  (wesen  or  werden^ 
in  opposition  to  mere  Existence  or  seyn).  Thus  when 
from  nxmght  any  thing  appears,  we  say  it  originates  or 
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begins,  as  when  things  on  the  contrary  decay  and  paas 
away  we  conceive  them  as  perishing.  Being  (Wesen} 
constitutes  therefore  the  simplest  mode  of  this  fordi- 
coming  (Werden)  or  production  from  pure  Existaioe 
(Seyn).  Existence  is  then  no  longer  pure  or  simple, 
but  is  determinate  being,  and  as  such  possesses  Quality 
or  Beality.  Determinate  or  qualified  being  excludes 
from  the  individual  sphere  of  that  being  all  other. 
This  elementary  or  fundamental  relation  of  Being  to 
itself  which  is  constituted  by  a  negative  act  towards 
others,  is  what  makes  the  thing  what  it  really  is,  uid 
constitutes  the  quiddity  of  that  something.  The  in- 
dividual, the  one,  is  thus  constituted  by  negation  as 
affirming  its  existence  towards  that  of  other  things. 
The  individual  being  of  the  one  is  guaranteed  by  this 
negative  repulsion  of  the  being  of  the  mofiy.  And 
yet  the  many  as  such  are  not  distinct  individualities, 
but  the  many  may  be  said  to  be  one,  for  in  regard  to 
the  individual  the  many  are  aU  the  same,  are  all 
similar.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Hegel  advances  that 
the  many  are  One,  and  the  One  many,  since  the  many 
ai*e  constituted  as  such  by  the  one.  He  then  proceeds 
from  Quality  to  Quantity.  The  qualitative  determina- 
tion that  fixes  the  one  or  the  individual  and  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  thing,  cannot  however  be  conceived  with- 
out the  many  or  Quantity  in  order  to  be  forthcoming. 

Quantity  as  limitation  in  extent  is  equivalent  to 
Quality.  When  as  extension,  or  volume,  or  quantity, 
each  one  of  the  many  is  distinct  and  separate,  they  are 
said  to  be  discrete  or  in  a  state  known  in  metaphysics 
as  the  state  of  discretion.  But  when  the  many  are  no 
longer  distinguishable  in  extension  or  volume,  they  are 
said  to  be  continuous,  and  their  state  to  be  that  of  Oanr 
tinvMy*  And  yet  Discretion  and  Continuity  are  one, 
when  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  the  same,  we  cannot 
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think  of  one  without  the  other.  The  notion  of  the  dis- 
crete involves  that  of  the  continuous.  In  limited,  dis- 
crete, or  determinate  quantity  is  found  the  qucmtmn^ 
in  which  exist  the  single  and  the  several  or  number. 
Quantity  or  extensive  volume  finds  its  contrast  in  in- 
tenswe  being,  and  here  the  Degree  in  its  most  simple 
state  is  almost  akin  as  quantity  to  quality.  Measti/re 
unites  both,  quantity  and  quality:  it  is  a  qualitative 
quar^Mum^  for  it  is  a  quantum  on  which  the  quality  de- 
pends. Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  in  the  degree  or  mea- 
sure of  Heat,  or  in  the  temperature  of  Water  that  is  to 
be  traced  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  various  states  of 
that  body,  taking:  as  standards  the  states  of  Ice,  of  li- 
q^  .A  J'ol  Vapor.  Here,  .»«ordi«g  to  the 
measure  of  temperature,  or  to  the  qtumhim^  we  find 
most  remarkable  differences  to  exist  iu  the  most  strik- 
ing quality  of  the  thing.  Quality  or  the  quiddity^  and 
Quantity  or  the  qvo/nimm  (the  What  ?  and  the  How 
much  ?)  necessarily  involve  the  notion  or  idea  of  being 
fi^r  they  can  only  exist  in  relation  to  something.  And 
Quality  can  yet  be  distinguished  from  pure  Existence 
of  which  it  is  indeed  a  negation,  and  thus  the  being  oft 
quiddity  of  a  thing  implies  negation.  Being  is  Quality : 
it  is  Esdstence  qualified  or  parcelled  out  as  individuali- 
ty, and  therefore  all  Being  admits  of  a  duality  in  Ex- 
istence. 

OF  BEING. 

Being  considered  as  Existence  reflected  can  only 
obtain  in  relation  to  itself  inasmuch  as  it  has  reference 
to  something  else.  Hegel  terms  it  reflected  Existence, 
because  as  Light  whenever  it  meets  with  an  appro- 
priate or  reflecting  surface,  cannot  be  the  object  of  in- 
quiry without  taking  into  account  the  peculiar  nature 
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of  that  surface  or  intermediary,  in  a  like  manner  Being 
or  Existence  reflected  by  an  intermediary,  cannot  be 
studied  independently  of  that  which  certifies  and 
makes  it  what  it  is.  Hegel  compares  immediate,  intni- 
tive  Existence  or  Existence  purely  and  simply,  to  a 
shell  or  to  a  curtain,  behind  which  lie  concealed  all  the 
mysteries  which  as  Being  are  one  day  to  appear.  But 
when  Being  is  forthcoming  and  becomes  a  real  object. 
Existence  then  appears  in  the  light  of  a  negation.  Ex- 
istence, once  evident  in  Being,  then  appears  as  non-ex- 
isting as  mere  existence.  Being  becomes  the  Existing. 
The  negation  of  the  Existing  is  Existence.  The  one 
renders  the  other  apparent.  Affirmation  is  reflected 
in  Negation.  Here  the  Negative  guarantees  the  Being 
of  the  Positive :  the  negative  and  the  positive  prove 
and  reflect  each  other. 

Being,  as  reflected  Existence,  as  self-relative  by 
the  means  of  relation  to  others,  which  self-relation  ap- 
pears in  the  quality,  in  the  quiddity  or  essence  of  Be- 
ing, is  characterized  by  Identity,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed, A= A.  Identity  involves  the  idea  of  Distinc- 
tion or  of  a  something  that  is  denied :  it  is  a  repulsion 
from  Self.  Immediate  distinction  is  Difference  only. 
But  essential  distinction  is  the  Contrary,  or  the  posir 
tive  and  the  negative.  Contradiction  is  the  self-oppo- 
sition of  Being.  The  contraries  of  Identity  and  of  dis- 
tinction are  imited  in  the  notion  of  Causation,  for  cause 
and  effect  always  go  together.  Being  draws  from  itself 
the  piinciple  of  Causation  by  distinguishing  itself  from 
others,  and  that  distinction  is  an  Effect.  In  Cause  and 
Effect,  Being  is  thus  twice  asserted.  The  separation  of 
Cause  and  Effect  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Their  cate- 
gorical distinction  is  merely  formal;  it  is  not  real. 
Thought  can  never  embrace  the  cause  or  ground  with- 
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oirt  having  at  the  same  time  some  effect  in  view ;  this 
double  view  constitutes  at  once  Cause  and  Effect. 

Being  is  fulfilled  in  phenomenal  appearance  or 
Apparition.  Without  Being  nothing  apparent  eidsts. 
Being  and  Appearance  are  therefore  identical.  Phe* 
nomenal  appearance  gives  as  positive  the  essence  or 
cause,  and  as  negative  ^  fi/i^m.  All  individual  Being 
requires  unity  of  essence  and  form,  and  as  such  consti* 
stutes  a  thing.  The  relations  between  the  quiddity  or 
essence  of  a  thing  and  its  form  are  again  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  thing  itself  to  its  qualities.  These  lat« 
ter  reflect  to  the  thing  itself  a  form,  whilst  it  is  the  es- 
sential side  that  renders  it  a  thing  in  itself.  Being  is 
Power  and  Action  in  negative  reference  to  the  thing 
itself,  and  yet  issuing  therefrom  as  positive  or  as  in  re- 
lation  to  others.  The  relation  between  a  Thing  and 
its  Qualities  is  termed  its  properties,  so  that  the  prop- 
erties of  Being  may  be  considered  as  a  negation  of 
mere  Existence.  In  action  and  power,  as  for  cause  and 
effect  in  Causation,  one  and  the  same  essence  is  twice 
expressed.  Hegel  however  prefers  the  expression  of 
inward  and  outward  to  the  terms  of  Power  and  Action. 
Inward  or  inner  expressing  a  something  that  proceeds 
from  the  thing  itself^  whilst  Power  expresses  a  some- 
thing distinct.  Inner  and  Outer,  as  Power  and  Action, 
are  identical,  for  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the 
other.  Reality  is  constituted  by  the  identity  of  Power 
and  Action  in  Being. 

OF   REALITY. 

Hegel  conceives  Reality  as  the  third  moment  (value, 
importance)  with  respect  to  Existence  and  Being,  and 
as  constituting  the  full  and  adequate  manifestation  of 
the  latter.    True  Reality  is  therefore  necessary  Being 
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or  rational  Necessity,  in  opposition  to  Possibility  and 
Accident,  and  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  tbat 
all  Reality  is  rational  and  all  rationality  real  That  is 
real  which  contains  within  itself  its  own  peculiar  es- 
sence,  and  that  is  Substance.  Accident  is  the  apparent 
incidental  compared  to  the  necessary  or  the  real  Ac- 
cidents are  not  adequate  manifestations ;  they  do  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Substance  or  Reality  as 
Power  to  Action ;  they  are  only  transitory  or  fortui- 
tons  alterations  of  Substance ;  they  are  mere  passing 
phenomena  as  waves  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  waters. 
They  do  not  proceed  from  the  substance,  but  rather 
disappear  in  the  substance.  Relations  of  Substance  in- 
volve relations  of  Causation,  where  Cause  and  Effect 
are  one  and  the  same  thing  perceived  in  various  situa- 
tions. Of  Heat  we  know  of  no  other  cause  than  Heat, 
and  its  effects  again  are  Heat.  Effect  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  mere  accidental,  fortuitous  variation,  be- 
cause it  is  causation  carried  out,  and  is  necessary.  No 
effect  can  exist  .without  Reaction,  which  is  causation  of 
a  higher  order  and  contains  more  Reality  than  mere 
causation.  All  causation  and  effect  are  harmonized  in 
Reaction,  which  unites  in  One  the  apparent  Duality. 
This  Reaction  or  Unity  of  Existence  and  Being,  this 
inward  or  realized  Necessity,  is  Conception  (Begiiff). 

OF  CONCEPTION. 

Conception  is  rational  necessity,  and  that  only  is 
conceived,  the  true  necessity  of  which  is  known.  Con- 
ception is  therefore  the  truly  real,  the  individual  Be- 
ing, for  it  contains  that  which  ought  to  be  as  well 
as  that  which  is.  Subjective  conception  or  mental 
Thought  involves  the  Universal  or  Generality,  as  the 
conception  of  Kind;  the  particular  or  Particularity 
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aa  daasification  or  logical  difference ;  aad  the  singular 
or  Singalanty,  as  the  separate,  distinct  classes.  The 
Conception  thus  constitutes  the  Unity  of  all  Plurality. 
The  self-analysis  or  self-division  of  Conception  is  Judg- 
ment, where  the  mental  conception  appears  to  exclude 
itseK  as  a  second  object  which  it  considers*  This  du- 
ality is  clearly  expressed  in  all  propositions  or  mental 
conceptions,  in  the  difference  between  the  mind  or 
subject  and  the  conception  or  notion  conceived  or  the 
predicate.  All  progression  in  the  varions  fonns  of 
Judgment  is  marked  by  the  copula  and  conveyed  in 
the  Inference,  which  is  performed  by  comparing  the 
Conception  with  itself.  The  copula  unites  as  concep- 
tion one  conception  to  a  third.  When  conception  thus, 
by  means  of  another  conception,  produces  a  third  or  a 
conclusion,  the  latter  acquires  an  existence  of  its  own, 
an  existence  not  merely  mental  or  subjective,  but  it 
then  exists  or  it  is.  It  is  no  longer  a  Thought  de- 
pendent on  us,  but  it  acquires  an  objective  existence 
inherent  in  itself. 

OP  OBJECTIVITY. 

Phenomenal  relation  or  Objectivity  ib  the  reality 
of  Conception.  This  objective  conception  has  three 
degrees.  There  is  the  Physical  or  the  Mechanical, 
which  constitutes  the  equipollence  of  objects  towards 
each  other.  The  Chemical  or  the  mutual  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  of  the  same,  and  the  Teleological 
or  Rnal,  which  comprehends  all  inherent  conformity 
of  purpose. 

OF  IDEAS. 

The  idea  is  the  highest  logical  expression  of  the 
Absolute,  says  Hegel.  Life  or  Vitality  constitutes  the 
pure  and  simple  Existence  of  the  Idea.  Inherency  or 
self-purpose  is  that  which  makes  the  living  being.    In 
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relation  to  the  objective  and  to  the  subjective,  the  Idea 
constitutes  the  True  and  the  Good.  The  True  is  ob- 
jective Rationality,  as  mental  or  subjective.  The  Good 
is  mental  rationality  or  subjective  considered  objec- 
tively, or  applied  to  the  various  relations  of  the  phe- 
nomenal world.  United,  the  True  and  the  Good  con- 
stitute the  Absolute,  that  Idea  which  concentrates  in 
itself  all  real  Good  as  existing,  and  all  living  realised 
Truth. 

The  Idea  thus  Absolute,  thus  realized  acquires 
Objectivity,  and  is  present  there  when  it  perceives  in 
itself  its  own  image  reflected  from  without.  This  Ac- 
tuality of  the  Idea  is  Nature.  (Die  absolute,  erfiiUte 
Idee  ist  da^  indem  sie  sich  selbst  als  ihren  Widerschein 
aus  sich  entlasst ;  dieses  ihr  Dasein  ist  die  Natur.) 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  NATURE. 

Nature  is  the  Idea  conceived  in  the  form  of  other 
Being,  it  is  the  self-created  external  idea,  the  mind 
which  has  become  estranged  to  itself.  (Die  Natur  ist 
die  Idee  in  der  Form  des  Andersseins,  die  sich  selbst 
ausserliche  Idee,  der  sich  entfremdete  Geist.)  As  the 
Idea  contains  in  itself  all  the  Unity  of  Conception, 
therefore  aU  those  who  seek  to  discover  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  Nature  must  never  forget  that  aU  we 
know  of  the  phenomenal  world  is  grounded  on  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  human  intelli- 
gence alone  exist  the  various  relations  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nature  with  each  other.  Nature  possesses 
neither  rule  nor  understanding.  There  exist  no  con- 
ceivable regular  and  connected  ideas  in  Nature.  The 
various  limits  of  being  are  still  defEiced  by  formations 
of  inferior  kinds  which  we  know  not  in  which  class  to 
place.    Natural  Philosophy,  therefore,  finds  itself  un* 
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der  the  necessity  of  capittQating  between  the  concrete 
individiial  isolated  forms  as  they  exist  and  the  regula- 
tive forms  of  the  specnlative  mind. 

Natural  Philosophy  recognizes  in  all  things  the 
traces  of  a  Beginmng,  of  a  Course  to  run  and  of  a 
Purpose  or  an  End  In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  begin- 
ning is  the  abstract  generality  of  the  existence  of  Na- 
ture beyond  ourselves  or  beyond  Space  and  Matter, 
whilst  the  End  is  the  distinction  of  the  mind  or  con- 
ecious  individnaUty  from  Nature,  llie  one  is  the  dis- 
tinetion  of  Nature  from  Mind,  the  other  the  distinction 
of  Mind  from  Nature.  The  middle  term  or  course 
consists  of  the  gradual  progression  of  Nature  from  the 
lowest  degree  to  that  of  self-consciousness  or  of  Man. 
This  constitutes  the  only  part  of  Nature  which  it  is 
given  to  Man  to  study,  and  it  offers  three  degrees : — 
.1st  Matter  or  Mechanics,  which  is  the  ideal  system  of 
Matter.  Matter  is  the  outward  general  form  of  Na- 
ture or  as  it  was  beyond  the  realm  of  Nature,  whose 
first  step  towards  self-existence  is  marked  by  Gravita- 
tion in  Natural  Philosophy.  Gravitation  is  the  Being 
of  Matter,  it  constitutes  the  first  dawn  of  Mental 
Thought  or  of  Subjectivity.  In  body.  Gravitation  is 
the  tendency  to  Unity,  to  one  point  of  that  body. 
The  same  tendency,  that  of  uniting  the  many  in  one, 
forms  the  groundwork  of  our  Universe,  of  our  plane- 
tary system.  Necessary  mathematical  laws  point  out 
and  determine  the  road  of  Matter  in  Space,  and  the 
Time  required  for  its  accomplishment;  and  thus  is 
Giravitation  a  system  really  and  entirely  subjective  or 
rational. 

2d.  Matter  in  Gravitation  does  not  possess  Indi- 
viduality. Astronomy  knows  not  of  planets  as  bodies, 
but  of  their  geometrical  relationship.  Quantity  and 
not  Quality  is  that  which  Astronomy  seeks  to  deter- 
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mine.  Matter  as  quality  belongs  to  Phydcs,  that 
studies  body  individually  and  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  here  we  find  all  inorganic  Nature  and  its  various 
forms. 

3d.  Organic  Nature.  The  Chemical  process  is  al- 
ready placed  beyond  the  province  of  Physics,  for  then 
inorganic  Nature  loses  all  its  properties,  (cohecdon, 
color,  gloss,  &c.,)  and  again  the  vital  process  is  the 
cessation  of  the  chemicid.  Still  are  organized  or  liv- 
ing bodies  ever  on  the  point  of  becoming  subject  to 
the  chemical  process,  but  the  living  thing  resists  so 
long  as  life  i*emains.  life  is  self-determination  or  self* 
purpose. 

The  Idea  as  life  offers  to  consideration  three  de- 
grees :  The  Greological,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Ani- 
mal ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  freedom  of  Rationality  that 
the  Mind  accomplishes  its  self-deliverance  from  Nature. 

THE  RATIONAL  MIND  OR  SUBJECTIVE  REASON. 

In  the  Mind  is  reflected  the  Truth  of  Nature.  Ib 
the  Mind  the  distinction  between  Self  and  the  external 
world  ceases  to  exist  There  the  phenomenal  world 
becomes  identified  with  the  Self  or  the  Ego.  The  for- 
mal or  apparent  Being  of  Mind  comprehends  the  pos- 
sibility of  Abstraction  from  all  things,  whilst  its 
essential  Being  is  constituted  by  the  power  of  revealing 
itself  to  itself,  of  making  itself  known  by  wnsoUyw 
Rationality,  embracing  as  its  province  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  things,  and  erecting  therein  the  stately  fabrics 
of  dtjecti/oe  Rationality.  The  Mind,  however,  as  well 
as  Nature,  requires  to  go  through  various  degrees  of 
Being  before  it  arrives  at  complete  Rationality  or  the 
full  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  thus  it  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  independent  of  Nature.    The 
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Ifind,  proceeding  from  Nature,  and  arising  as  it  were 
from  out  her  bosom  to  self-existence,  constitntes  the 
natural  Spirit  or  the  Soul,  and  is  therefore  in  all  respects 
an  object  of  anthropology,  and  its  study  belongs  to  the 
study  of  Man.  As  natural  Spirit  the  Mind  is  subject 
to  the  general  vicissitudes  of  all  sub-lunary  human  li£9, 
as  well  with  respect  to  dimate^  as  to  season,  and  even 
weather.  The  geological  and  geographical  conditions 
of  the  regions  where  man  resides  must  therefore  be 
taken  into  account.  The  national  type  which  proceeds 
from  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  causes,  such  as 
the  mode  of  living  and  dwelling,  etc.,  etc.,  in  short 
all  the  conditions  of  Nature  capable  of  affecting  the 
rational  and  moral  character  of  the  Mind,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  mere  individual 
circumstance  of  tribe,  cast,  family,  idiosyncrasy,  tern* 
perament,  character  and  disposition,  etc.,  etc.,  without 
omitting  the  various  changes  which  the  mind  undeiv 
goes  according  to  age  and  especially  from  sex,  and 
even  from  the  state  of  sleep.  This  middle  term  or 
natural  course  of  life,  placed  between  pure  immediate 
self-existence  and  the  sleep  of  Nature  is  constituted  by 
Sensibility,  that  dark  web  that  surrounds  and  holds 
the  mind  entangled  in  its  meshes.  Feeling  is  Sensi- 
bility or  Sensation  in  a  higher  degree,  for  therein  exist 
the  first  germs  of  self-existence,  and  self-feeling  in  its 
highest  stage  stands  already  on  the  verge  of  self-con- 
sciousness, for  in  self-feeling  the  £Jgo  or  Self  becomes 
mOTe  and  more  independent.  Self-consciousness  fol- 
lows in  succession  sensation  and  feeling.  All  Percep- 
tion, all  Conception,  all  Thought  and  Ejiowledge  are  to 
be  referred  to  self-consciousness  in  which  they  find  a 
basis.  Conscious  of  its  own  self-identity  the  Self^  or 
Ego^  or  I,  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  (Phenomenology)  of  consciousness. 
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TheMnd  was  merely  indiyidnal  as  loogasitwap 
confounded  witk  Nature,  whose  yoke  is  thrown  off  hy 
Oonsciousness  which  then  becomes  its  essence.  Goa 
Bciousness  or  Self  now  takes  the  lead,  and  stands  op 
posed  to  all  that  the  individual  was  once  intimately 
united  and  confounded  with,  and  all  such  natural  reW 
tions  as  birthplace,  nationality,  etc,  now  become  thingB 
external  and  distinct.  Chnsckniane9&  is,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  not  merely  as  the  apparition  of  the  sub^ 
Ject  as  distinct,  but  also  as  bringing  into  creation  tiie 
phenomenal  world  or  the  object ;  for  consciousness  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  is  the  Self  or  I,  opposed 
to  outward  or  phenomenal  being.  But  mere  Goii«' 
sciousness  is  not  yet  arrived  at  its  acme,  it  has  yet  to 
rise  to  self-consdousness,  and  this  occurs  when  the 
liind  acquires  the  full  assurance  of  having  had  to  do 
with  itself  whilst  it  believed  to  have  to  do  with  another 
object  This  is  acquired  by  the  mean  of  sensitive  con* 
8ciousnea«i,  of  observation,  experience,  and  rationality 
in  all  their  various  forms.  Bational  self-consciousnesi 
is  the  result  of  the  various  conflicts  that  arise  £rom  the 
various  and  necessary  comparisons  of  the  many  forms 
of  self-consciousness  which  occur  on  the  occasion  of  ob*- 
serving  and  comparing  the  objectB  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  By  means  of  these  various  conflicts  self-con- 
sciousness  at  last  arrives  at  a  middle  point,  a  medium 
between  dominion  and  servitude,  and  only  becomes 
rational  or  general  by  freeing  itself  ^itirely  from  the 
yoke  of  Nature.  The  JiiiGnd  then  exists  as  Spirit,  when 
both  Subject  and  Object  are  harmonised,  and  the 
Science  of  Pneumatology  or  of  the  Soul  is  thenceforth 
founded. 

The  Mind  is  at  flrst  theoretical  as  IntdUgencei  the 
practical  Mind  appears  as  WiU.  The  Mind  is  theo- 
retical, or  may  be  said  to  theorize,  when  seizing  any 
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given  Objeet  in  its  grasp,  it  considers  it  as  Suifect  or 
Suifecthehf  (mentally).  It  is  practical  wlien  it  frees 
the  subjective  or  mental  relation  of  things  of  their  ap* 
parently  mere  mental  existence  and  considers  them  as 
Objects  or  objectw^.  And  thus  the  Mind  as  Will  or 
as  practical  becomes  the  Tmth  of  Intelligence  or 
mental  theory.  Perception,  Conception,  and  Thought 
or  Reflection,  form  the  various  terms  through  which 
Intelligence  or  the  theoretical  mind  has  to  pass  in 
order  that  Will  or  practical  intdligence  be  developed, 
and  impulse,  desire,  and  indination  joined  tiiereto 
forms  Free  Will.  Free  Will  as  Existence  constitutes 
the  practical  mind  as  objective,  and  is  the  bans  of 
Bight  or  Law,  and  of  the  State  or  Society.  Mere 
natural  impulse  stands  corrected  by  rational  Free 
Will,  and  mere  natural  inclinations  become  moral  and 
l^al  in  social  law  and  morality.  Mere  animal  lost 
may  indeed  be  pointed  out  as  the  basis  of  the  very  in- 
stitutions which  constitute  the  foundations  of  society, 
marriage  and  fiunily.  Revenge  is  no  longer  an  object 
of  repulsion,  when  the  punishment  due  to  crime  is  per* 
formed  according  to  law. 

OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  MIND  OR  FREE  WILL. 

Personality  as  individuality  only  can  be  adequately 
expressed  by  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  Bights 
as  an  individual.  Free  Will  or  practical  Intelligence 
therefore  constitutes  the  Bight  of  cammamling  in  the 
following  terms:  enjoy  thine  own  individuality  and 
respect  that  of  others ;  and  Personality  also  has  a  right 
of  paaaeseing^  or  the  investing  with  the  Will  a  some- 
thing that  becomes  our  own.  But  as  others  exist 
besides  ourselves,  this  right  is  necessarily  limited 
thereby,  and  WiU  stands  arrayed  against  Will,  a  oaa- 
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flict  which  can  only  be  harmonized  by  general  Will  or 
voluntary  Transaction^  Thia  relation  of  Transaotioii 
constitutes  the  stepping  stone  that  leads  to  the  ground- 
ing  of  the  State,  but  is  merely  the  most  elementary, 
for  to  define  the  State  as  it  is  so  often  done,  a  transao* 
tion  of  all  with  aU,  would  be  lowering  it  to  the  level  of 
mere  private  right  and  private  properly.  Nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  Will  of  the  individual  whether  he  shall  depend  or 
not  on  the  State.  The  real  transaction  is  merely 
relative  to  personal  property.  Right  or  Law  as 
general  Wm  here  harmoni^B  iihe  discordance  of  dnality, 
by  blending  in  One  all  opposition.  But  on  this  ground 
also  strife  is  found  to  exist,  for  many  particular  Wills 
are  often  arrayed  against  the  universal  WilL  This 
momentary  cessation  of  Right  constitutes  Wrong  or 
Criminality,  and  the  negation  of  Right  requires  its 
necessary  re^blishment.  This  is  done  by  means  <rf 
punishment,  which  is  merely  the  negation  of  Wrong, 
and  is  not  grounded  in  reality  upon  the  mere  fimciful 
theories  of  avoiding  crime,  or  on  that  of  threatening,  of 
frightening  and  ameliorating  the  individual.  These 
are  mistaken  notions,  according  to  Hegel,  since  they 
forget  the  nature  of  punishment,  which  is  a  Right,  and 
not  a  means.  To  frighten,  to  threaten,  etc.,  etc,  are 
finite  aims  or  means,  and  what  is  more  they  are  uncer- 
tain means.  Right  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
support  Right.  The  forwarding  and  self-manifestatioii 
of  Right  is  absolute  and  self-purposed.  This,  the  es* 
sence  of  punishment,  is  however  distinct  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  may  be  carried  out,  and  which  may  indeed 
be  adopted,  so  as  to  insure  some  of  the  above-mention* 
ed  aims,  but  the  right  of  punishment  is  safe.  Not  to 
punish  a  criminal  according  to  the  law  is  depriving 
him  of  his  Right  as  part  of  the  community.    Hia 
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aetion  falls  upon  himself.  Hegel  maintains  the  Bight 
of  the  community  to  exercise  capital  punishment,  but 
carried  along  by  the  desire  of  expressing  his  contempt 
for  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  his  time,  he  has  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  re- 
trieving justidal  error,  and  the  too  ready  recourse  that 
Tyranny  has  ever  had  to  such  a  sure  but  nefarious 
mode  of  upholding  the  right  of  punishment. 

Duty  and  Virtue  are  necesBarily  induded  in  the 
abstract  Right  created  in  the  Mind  by  Free  Will,  or  in 
Morality,  which  as  that  Right  is  the  antithesis  of  indi- 
vidual and  general  Will  considered  subjectively.  The 
free  moral  decision  as  subjective  is  Right  of  Conscience. 
•In  absolute  Right  the  intention  or  purpose  as  principle 
of  action  does  not  obtain,  but  in  free  moral  decision 
and  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  free  Will  the  intention  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Morality  is  then,  according 
to  Hegel,  action  conformable  to  motives  of  duty,  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  mere  positive,  unreflecting 
proper  behavior.  And  taken  in  this  light,  Hegel  con- 
ceives Morality  from  the  three  following  points  of  view : 
Ist,  of  the  Resolution,  or  Determination,  by  which  the 
act  becomes  a  result  of  our  free  Will,  and  may  there- 
fore be  imputed  to  us ;  2d,  that  of  the  Intention,  in 
which  the  occurring  fact  is  considered,  not  according 
to  its  result  or  consequences,  but  according  to  its  value 
in  relation  to  ourselves.  The  resolution  was  merely 
mental,  but  the  intention  is  of  a  more  voluntary  na^ 
ture ;  8d,  that  of  the  Result,  either  good  or  bad,  inas- 
much as  the  fact  must  be  judged  of,  according  to  its 
general  received  value ;  the  Good,  being  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  individual  to  general  Will  and  is  rational ; 
the  Bad,  being  the  attempt  to  force  the  general  Will 
to  submit  to  the  individual.  The  attempt  to  substitute 
individual  despotism  as  absolute  Will  constitutes  Eree 
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irrational  Will.  The  nnioii  of  Oonscieiioe  and  abstract 
Good  is  Moral  Duty.  Morality  thereby  becomes  a 
hid  and  is  an  act  of  Self-<2on8cioasne8s. 

Hegel  considers  Morality  to  have  been  first  appa- 
rent in  primitive  society,  in  marriage  and  fiunilylifeu 
In  marriage  heinsbteon  three  points  whick  to  him  are 
capital.  1st,  Marriage  is  qnite  a  different  thing  from 
Platonic  affection  and  all  ascetic  notions  of  the  kind ; 
for  it  reposes  on  the  difference  of  tke  sexes,  and  is  in 
fact  a  sexual  and  not  a  mental  relation ;  2d,  it  is  also 
a  worldly  contract,  involving  temporal  interests ;  and 
3d,  it  is  Lave.  Hegel,  we  own,  appears  to  lay  but 
small  stress  on  the  latter  feeling,  since  he  places  it  in 
the  third  rank  and  as  a  terminating  link  of  tke  mai^ 
riage  compact  He  considers  Love  more  as  a  conse- 
quence than  as  a  precedent  of  Marriage,  because  recip- 
rocal affection  that  issues  from  mutual  cohabitation, 
and  is  the  result  of  mutual  endeavors  to  please,  is  not 
only  more  moral,  and  more  conformable  to  a  married 
life,  but  is  the  only  one  that  lasts,  and  that  can  defy  all 
events.  The  resolution  to  marry  and  not  the  fEiUing 
in  love,  he  conceives  as  the  best  b^inning,  and  mutual 
endeavors  as  the  best  means  to  induce  sincere  perscmal 
affection.  Hegel  views  the  marriage  contract  in  the 
light  of  a  duty  and  adopts  the  opinion  that  in  all  cases 
Divorce  should  be  rendered  as  difficult  as  possible ; 
and  that  philosopher  treats  also  with  the  deepest 
moral  feeling  all  that  relates  to  that  most  important 
element  of  society,  the  Family.  Views  almost  identical 
are  professed  in  present  times  by  that  deep  thinker,  M. 
Auguste  Comte,  who  strongly  insists  upon  the  sponta- 
neous and  self-development  of  most  of  his  own  opin- 
ions without  any  previous  lecture  whatsoever.  Now, 
admitting  that  he  may  not  himself  be  mistaken,  the 
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fiwt  would  prove  forcibly  in  fevor  of  the  perfect  ration- 
aUty  of  institutions  coeval  with  the  human  race. 

The  family  increasing  in  number,  another  interest 
appears,  and  social  community  is  formed.  Mutual 
wants  provoke  mutual  laws  as  a  means  of  safety  for 
persons  and  property.  Otter  communities  arise,  and 
policy  is  introduced.  Hegel,  on  this  point  at  variance 
with  most  writers  on  political  economy,  distinguishes 
the  civil  community  from  the  State.  He  conceives  the 
former  or  the  community  as  a  whole,  in  which  every 
elementary  part  or  individual  ia  self  purposed,  and  to 
whom  aU  others  are  as  means  to  some  end.  But  the 
State,  he  maintains,  knows  of  no  independent  individu- 
ality, the  State  acknowledges  no  one  whose  only  aim  is 
his  own  purpose  or  his  own  interest.  With  the  State, 
therefore,  the  individual  is  the  means,  and  the  general 
not  the  individual  interest,  is  the  end  or  purpose. 
These  remain  open  questions  ever  since  the  times  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle.  Most  writers  on  political  econo- 
my conceive  the  inviolability  of  Property  and  of  personal 
Freedom  as  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  State,  and  thus 
reduce  it,  according  to  Hegel,  to  the  mere  capacity  of 
a  (dvil  community,  which,  he  shows,  does  not  indude 
the  common  WeaJ,  dnce  State  necessity  and  the  Legal 
State  and  the  most  important  point  between  commu- 
nities, that  of  War,  are  excluded  and  the  latter  is  to- 
tally inconceivable  with  a  mere  civic  or  civil  State. 
The  Commonwealth  or  State  fulfils  its  charge  or  man- 
date, in  short,  its  duty,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  per- 
fect according  as  its  aim  is  less  individual,  but  as  in 
practice  these  aims  are  carried  out  by  individuals,  modes 
have  ever  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  perform  those 
aims.  Constitutions,  trial  by  Jury,  and  freedom  of  the 
Press,  found  in  Hegel  a  champion  in  times  when  and 
places  where  such  doctrines  were  esteemed  pernicious. 
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Here  Angaste  Comte  differs  deeply  from  Hegel,  inai' 
much  as  the  former  looks  on  such  means  as  ra&peij  a 
transitory  state  of  things  which  is  destined  to  convey 
Humanity  or  Mankind  to  some  ideal  state  very  much 
like  that  dreamed  of  by  Condorcet. 

Respecting  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  civil  com- 
mnnity,  Hegel  expresses  himself  um^rvedly  in  favor 
of  corporations,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  profession  is 
upheld.  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow  and  the 
principle  of  Honor  in  the  Corporation  are  conddered 
by  that  thinker  as  the  two  main  pivote  on  which  tiie 
civic  community  turns,  the  integrity  of  which  can  alone 
prevent  its  complete  disorganization. 

The  civic  community,  however,  disappears  in  the 
State  as  the  interest  of  the  individual  does  in  that  of 
the  Universal  or  of  the  Whole.  In  the  State  is  found 
the  reality  of  the  moral  Idea,  which  it  aims  at  carrying 
out,  as  would  take  place  in  an  individual  entirely  un- 
der  the  sway  of  that  idea.  Hegel  likens  the  various 
existing  States  or  Nations  to  individuals  with  respect 
to  the  relations  of  attraction  and  repulsion  towards 
each  other,  and  conceives  their  History,  their  Kise  and 
Downfall  as  completing  and  constituting  the  compe- 
tence or  fitness,  as  aim  or  end,  of  the  History  of  the 
World. 

Although  Hegel  speaks  loudly  in  favor  of  legal 
institutions  for  all,  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and 
of  trial  hy  Jury,  he  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  more  modem  liberal  thinkers.  He  inclines  de- 
cidedly in  his  conception  of  the  State  towards  the  an- 
cient notion  which  admits  of  the  entire  absorption  of 
the  Individual,  and  of  the  right  of  ParticidaHty  by 
the  State.  And  as  he  maintains  with  Plato  the  fiiU 
onmipotence  of  the  State,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
doctrine  can  only  be  admitted  where  no  doubt  re- 
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fnains,  which  is  limiting  it  very  much ;  but  this  limita- 
tion,  as  that  of  all  finite  means,  is  the  only  practical 
mode  of  avoiding  Despotism.  Hegel's  aversion  to 
modem  liberalism  may  be  compared  to  that  of  M. 
Anguste  Comte,  if  not  indeed  to  that  of  all  competent 
jndges,  who  deny  the  competency  of  mere  private  or 
individual  judgmenl^that  is,  only  grounded  on  the 
right  of  contradiction.  And  still  the  ideal  of  a  State, 
according  to  many  very  deep  thinkers,  such  as  Plato, 
and  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza,  as  weU  as  that  of  Hegel, 
and  Auguste  Comte,  omitting  many  for  brevity's  sake, 
would,  we  apprehend,  if  realized,  prove  a  tyranny  such 
as  never  yet  has  weighed  on  mortals.  The  more  abso- 
lute and  unbending  the  principle,  the  more  definite 
must  be  its  application.  Hegel  conceiving  the  State 
in  the  light  of  a  rational,  moral  and  substantial  Being 
or  Thing,  in  which  the  Individual  has  to  live  and  as 
a  rational  existence  to  which  all  must  obey,  may  ap- 
pear at  first  view  in  a  most  unfavorable  light.  And 
yet  Hegel  with  Montesquieu  opines  in  favor  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  He  refers  to  the  British  Constitution  in  his 
often-repeated  saying  that  '  there  the  sovereign  is  as 
the  dot  on  the  L'  Hegel  not  only  maintains  that  an 
individual,  or  one  person,  or  a  Monarch,  is  the  best 
form  of  the  executive  principle ;  but  he  considers  he- 
reditary Monarchy  as  the  best  practical  form  of  trans- 
mission, provided  there  exist  a  Parliament  or  Assem- 
bly of  State.  He  does  not,  however,  conceive  that 
body  in  the  light  of  a  limiting  power,  nor  even  as  a 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  merely  as  a 
guarantee  and  assurance  of  able  administration  and 
the  fidl  publicity  of  that  important  fact  in  the  life  of 

a  State. 
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OF  THE  MIND  AS  ABSOLUTE. 

Under  this  head  Hegel  ranges  Art  or  the  Beaati- 
ful  and  the  Sublime.  Here  the  Idea  is  symbolized,  or 
rendered  sensible  by  the  means  of  various  mediums ; 
such  as  Stone  or  Marble,  Color,  Tone,  as  also  by  con- 
nected Discourse  or  Oratory,  and  by  writings  either 
Prose  or  Poetry.  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  Poetry, 
and  Eloquence  here  find  place. 

OF  RELIGION. 

Hegel  conceives  Religion  to  have  in  view  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  Finite  with  the  Infinite,  of  Man 
with  God.  AU  religions  aim  at  endeavoring  to  effisc- 
tuate  the  union  of  Man  with  the  Deity.  This  is  visi- 
ble in  the  roughest  mode — 1st,  in  the  Natural  Religion 
of  the  East,  where  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  various 
natural  phenomena  are  worshipped  as  Grod,  and  before 
which  all  other  finite  objects  are  as  nought.  2d.  In 
the  higher  form  of  Spiritual  Individuality,  in  which 
the  Divinity  is  considered  as  the  Soul  of  AU.  Such  is 
Judaism,  or  the  religion  of  the  Most  High,  of  the  In- 
finite conceived  as  infinitely  powerful  and  wise ;  3d,  or 
in  Greece,  where  artistic  beauty  was  considered  as  the 
chief  attribute  of  the  Divinity ;  4th,  or  in  the  Religion 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  State,  and 
conformable  to  the  bent  and  intelligence  of  the  King- 
Nation. 

But  the  positive  harmony  between  Gt)d  and  Man 
in  vain  sought  by  various  nations,  Hegel  finds  only  to 
exist  in  the  revealed  or  Christian  religion,  in  which 
God  is  personified  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Man,  thus  blend- 
ing both  natures  in  real  Unity,  and  where  Grod  is 
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viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Idea  humanized  or  return- 
ing to  the  primary  pristine  Nature.  In  this  act  of 
self-privation  are  fornid  united  in  One,  God  as  Abso- 
lute, God  as  man  or  Christ,  and  God  as  the  Idea  or 
Spirit  of  God,  and  this  Unity  in  Trinity  Hegel  con- 
ceives to  constitute  that  deep  mystery.  The  spiritual 
tenor  of  revealed  religion  or  of  Christianity,  is  there- 
fore, according  to  him,  the  same  as  that  of  speculative 
Philosophy,  but  with  this  essential  difference,  that 
whilst  in  Philosophy  the  Idea  is  merely  a  conception 
of  the  Idind,  it  is  carried  into  execution  in  Christian- 
ity, and  interwoven  with  the  History  of  Mankind,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  Divine  Will  or  in  which  is 
revealed  the  WiU  of  God. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  German  Philosophy, 
allowing  the  reader  to  follow  up,  if  he  pleases,  the  Idea 
in  later  times.  To  the  philosophy  of  Eclecticism  pro- 
fessed by  M.  Victor  Cousin  we  can  only  afford  a  slight 
allusion,  in  regard  to  the  use,  or  mis-use  rather,  which 
that  Thinker  has  made  of  the  idea  of  Negation  as  pre- 
sented by  Hegel.  But  on  that  important  subject  we 
must  refer  to  what  Professor  Hamilton  has  published. 
The  undue  value  given  by  Cousin  to  Negation  or  not- 
Self,  which  he  conceives  as  bestowing  Objectivity  on 
Nothingness,  instead  of  merely  involving  distinction 
or  difference,  is  most  ably  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
by  the  above-named  powerful  writer. 

The  sixteenth  century,  which  preceded  that  of  Ra- 
tionalism, that  of  Descartes  and  Bacon,  was  that  of 
the  Reformation.  This  was  a  century  of  Action.  The 
yoke  of  Rome  was  broken,  because  Theocracy  under 
pretence  of  enlisting  all  human  means  in  the  service 
of  God  only  rendered  Mankind  subservient  to  its  own 
purposes. 

The  seventeenth,  that  of  Rationalism,  was  a  time 
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of  Theory,  of  Anticipation  or  Hypothesis ;  for  as  snch 
must  be  esteemed  even  the  systems  of  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  Scepticism,  and 
Philosophy  advances  a  doubt  as  to  the  Truth  of  that 
which  Belief  alone  guarantees,  even  admitting  that 
Belief  alone  can  render  Experience  available. 

The  nineteenth  has  witnessed  the  unwearied  labors 
of  Philosophy  to  reconcile  human  Thought  and  Reli- 
gion on  the  common  ground  of  Belief.  It  is  a  century 
in  which  Credulity  has  seen  altars  raised  in  her  honor 
instead  of  being  dedicated  to  Faith. 

The  philosophy  of  Belief  which  is  therefore  more 
especially  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  the 
elementary  beliefs  of  Thought  have  been  substituted 
to  that  staid  belief  in  Self-identity,  in  the  Ego  or  I, 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  may 
also  be  termed  that  of  Positivism.  Here  Intuition  and 
Inference  appear  struggling  for  superiority,  but  H^el 
has  carried  the  day.  It  is  now  universally  allowed  by 
all  thinkers  that  certam  conditions  are  required  for 
given  phenomena,  which  are  then  said  to  appear  of 
themselves  or  spontaneously.  These  latter  terms  hav- 
ing often  been  made  use  of  equivocally,  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  their  meaning  at  once.  And  this  we  do  by  re- 
ferring to  what  has  been  said  on  that  important  sub- 
ject by  Professor  Hamilton,  by  Stuart  Mill  and  others. 
Auguste  Comte  uses  the  term  spoTUaneously  as  synony- 
mous with  necessarily.  As  to  the  term  Necessity,  Leib- 
nitz, Whately  and  Stuart  Mill  are  unanimous  in  the 
same  opinion  respecting  the  utility  of  discontinuing 
the  use  of  a  term  which,  serving  to  express  the  condi- 
tional and  the  unconditional,  has  become  unphilosoph- 
ical. 
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The  order  of  coexistences,  and  that  of  successive 
existences  (Leibnitz),  embracing  all  that  constitutes  the 
subject  of  human  knowledge  respecting  Existence, 
comprehend  or  rather  themselves  form  Space  and 
Time.  The  wonders  of  Space  have  been  revealed  by 
the  microscope  and  the  telescope.  Not  only  does  Space 
appear  by  artificial  means  to  double,  treble,  or  decuple 
its  capacity,  which  might  be  conceived  as  an  optic  illu- 
sion, making- an  inch  appear  to  be  a  foot,  but  still  more, 
myriads  of  beings  are  found  to  people  the  artificial  in- 
crease. This  is  now  quite  common-place,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  Time  or  Duration,  for  the  electric  telegraph 
has  taught  the  most  unlearned  that  as  succession  con- 
stitutes Time,  and  is  therefore  a  concern  of  Motion, 
so  the  quicker  or  more  rapid  the  latter,  the  sooner  is 
Time  elapsed.  Rapidity  of  motion  thus  causes  Space 
to  disappear,  and  ingenious  writers  have  attempted  to 
make  Ubiquity  or  Omnipresence  sensible,  by  pointing 
to  a  fact  now  so  clearly  perceived.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  also  drawn  from  thence  a  kind  of  proof  based 
on  the  ignorance  of  man  respecting  motion,  in  order  to 
conciliate  their  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  existing  at 
one  time  in  a  thousand  places.  But  the  matter  being 
one  which  requires  argumentation  on  the  Nature  of  Him 
who  is  only  known  as  the  Almighty,  and  in  whom  men 
trust  as  such,  we  conceive  such  explanations  to  be  theo- 
logical. The  nature  of  Space  and  Time  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  altogether  snijective  or  mental  (see 
Kant),  a  proposition  which  was  not  agreed  to  even  by 
the  sceptic  Bayle,  who  allows  that  Space,  as  mere  Ex- 
tension, is  only  ideal,  but  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
respecting  Time,  although  Descartes  lays  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  all  we  know  of  Time  or  Duration  proceeds 
from  the  succession  of  Thought.  Now,  since  Space  and 
Time  are  conceived  as  mental  conceptions,  it  may 
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be  said  by  those  who  admit  of  that  doctrine,  that  ^^man 
does  not  exist  either  in  Space  or  Hme,^'  and  thus  aa 
apparent  absurdity  so  often  reproached  to  Gemuui 
Philosophy  disappears. 

But  Matter  or  Substance  is  of  a  more  stubborn  na- 
ture than  Space  or  Time.  Substance  refuses  to  be  re- 
duced to  mere  extension,  and  then  idealized ;  so  that 
mathematical  points  have  been  invented.  A  mathe- 
matical point,  say  an  atom  of  oxygen,  if  all  known  phe- 
nomena are  inherent  in  matter,  would  be  admitted  to 
possess  the  most  contradictory  qualities ;  such  as  grav- 
ity, molecular  reaction,  vital  power,  &c. 

Coexistences,  which  include  all  elementary  sub- 
stances, remain  ever  the  same,  as  far  as  human  inge- 
nuitv  can  devise.  Oxygen,  united  with  hydrogen, 
formes  a  radical  termed  water,  but  is  unchanged.  And 
so  in  aU  the  various  organic  radicals  forming  bases,  such 
as  Amide  (N  H,),  Ethyle  (C4  H5),  Methyle  (C,  H,), 
Cetyle  (0^  Hgg),  Amyle  (Qo  Hu),  and  Glyceryle  (Q 
Ht),  as  also  in  the  deduced  radicals,  either  by  decomposi- 
tion (as  mdone  from  sulphuret  of  cyanogen,  or  aoetyle 
out  of  ethyle),  or  by  being  doubled  or  tripled  (as  the 
radicals  of  fblminic  or  cyanuric  acid  out  of  cyanogen). 
It  is  the  same  with  all  the  mysterious  compounds  of 
Carbon  and  Oxygen.  (Carbonic  oxide,  C^  O^,  and  car- 
bonic acid  Cs  4~  0$),  and  oxalic  acid,  &c^  and  those 
not  less  fatal  formed  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen.  In  aU, 
the  elements  remain  the  same,  although  compounds  of 
the  most  varied  properties  are  produced  in  consequence 
of  very  slight  differences  in  the  formulas  or  in  the  ag^ 
gregateparta 

Successive-existences  even  in  inorganic  matter  ex- 
hibit properties,  which  the  component  parts  can  by  no 
means  explain  by  their  known  qualities,  as  Ether  and 
Chloroform  show  to  be  the  case.    But  in  organic  00m- 
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poandfl  the  variety  baffles  description,  for  in  many 
oases  no  appreciable  change  of  substance  or  of  formula, 
and  merely  a  molecular  change  of  place,  appears  to  oc- 
<»sion  the  change  of  quality.  These  compounds  are 
sometimes  excessively  complex;  thus  Albumen  con- 
tains  in  its  smallest  molecule  €43  Hgs  N^  O14  besides  pei^ 
haps  molecules  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  In  these 
complex  compounds  decomposition  is  very  rapid,  espe- 
cially in  all  such  as  contm  Nitrogen,  because  that  sub- 
stance has,  as  it  is  termed,  weak  affinities,  and  all  its 
compounds  decompose  rapidly  and  many  spontaneous- 
ly or  without  determined  cause. 

These  changes,  such  as  the  fermentation  of  grape- 
juice,  which  takes  place  spontaneously,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  an  albuminous  compound  (containing 
nitrogen)  dissolved  in  the  juice  (for  the  pure  solution 
of  sugar  does  not  ferment),  are  called  in  this  fermenta- 
tion and  in  others  putrefaction. 

The  fact  thus  simply  stated,  the  explanation  varies. 
Berzelius  merely  states  the  fact,  saying  it  occurs  in  a 
mode  termed  catalyUcal^  which  explains  nothing  and 
only  tells  you  that  decomposition  has  occurred.  Here 
the  ingenious  theory  of  Liebig  finds  a  place,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  by  admitting 
that  when  a  ferment  or  exciting  body  comes  into  con- 
tact with  sugar  in  dissolution,  the  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  ferment  being  mechanically  communicated 
to  the  molecules  of  the  sugar,  which  are  held  together 
in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  this  latter  is  destroy- 
ed and  the  saccharine  molecules  assume  new  forms  of 
combination,  h^Fe  Alcohol,  and  Carbonic  acid. 

All  such  decomposition,  as  all  decay,  requires  at- 
mospheric air  in  order  to  begin.  Decay  is  a  slow  com- 
bustion, and  \b  always  dependent  on  oxygen.  But  in 
plants  organic  tissues  are  formed  from  inorganic  mat- 
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ter,  always  however  principally  Carbon,  hydrc^en  and 
some  mineral  salts.  These  proceed  fix>m  the  soil,  or 
£rom  the  atmosphere  nnder  the  form  of  ammonia. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  metamorphoses  of  Sub- 
stance in  vegetables  is  that  the  jnices  of  plants  con- 
taining ammonia  and  sogar,  gam  or  amidon,  these 
azotized  compounds  form  albmnen,  fibrine  and  caaeme, 
or  the  albuminons  compounds  so  necessary  to  animated 
life,  and  which  vegetables  alone  can  produce.  The 
movement  of  the  sap  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  disengaged  in  consequence  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  starch  of  the  roots,  passes  in- 
to the  vessek  of  the  plants  and  impels  mechanicaUy 
the  juices  upward  as  would  soda-water  in  a  tube. 

In  all  these  various  metamorphoses  substances  re- 
main the  same ;  successive  or  subsequent  existences  ap- 
pear which  contain  the  coexistences,  but  from  some 
unknown  cause  altogether  inexplicable.  The  cause  of 
molecular  or  chemical  action  and  reaction  is  quite  a 
mystery,  and  still  more  so  those  of  life. 

life,  or  composition  and  decomposition,  presente  aa 
inverse  direction  of  such  metamorphoses,  according  as 
the  life  is  vegetable  or  ommaL  Vegetable  life  fixes  the 
carbon  and  ejects  principally  oxygen.  Animal  life  in- 
hales oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas :  this  gives 
rise  to  a  slow  combustion,  which  occurs  in  warm-blood- 
ed animals  in  the  arterial  blood  and  lungs,  although  tiie 
latter  now  appear  only  to  serve  to  inhale  the  oxygen 
and  to  let  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  escape.  In  all 
these  metamorphoses,  as  in  those  of  the  mere  inoraan- 
ized  substance^  no^  more  can  be  known,  Sfc 
known  beyond  the  positive  conditions,  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  arise  under  such  and  such  given  condi- 
tions. 

All  this  A,  B,  C,  of  Science  is  here  adduced  merely 
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to  point  out  clearly  the  real  or  positive  (relative)  na- 
tore  of  successive-existences  with  respect  to  coexist- 
ences. Thus,  even  in  mere  unorganized  matter  there 
exists  a  something  which  cannot  be  confounded  with 
substance,  although  no  successive-existence  is  without. 
Water  is  formed  of  two  substances  of  which  the  given 
conditions  are  known,  but  what  it  is  that  forms  them 
into  water  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  that  of  Life.  Heat 
is  required,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  Affim,ity  is 
the  name  of  this  mystery.  It  may  be  termed  sponta- 
neous ; — it  is  something  specific.  Its  conditions  are  va- 
rious, but  dissimilarity,  contact  and  heat  are  the  most 
requisite.  But  respecting  dismnilaHiy  there  exists 
much  singularity  in  that  point  of  view,  for  those  sub- 
stances which  cold  or  absence  of  Heat  cannot  condense 
into  solid  substances  (Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen), 
appear  to  possess  in  this  common  property  something 
very  specific. 

Affimty]a  the  unknown  link  of  inorganic  mole- 
cules, as  Gravity  is  that  of  inorganic  mass.  Both  are 
only  made  known  to  us  as  relative  to  coexistences  or 
elementary  substances,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Science  as 
the  ultimate  forces  of  inorganic  nature.  They  consti- 
tute the  ultimate  cause  of  the  millions  of  successive-ex- 
istences which  appear  and  disappear  in  nature ;  they 
are  ever-acting  and  appear  as  a  something  which 
quickens  or  rather  impels  matter.  Here,  then,  even 
Motion  may  be  said  to  be  secondary,  and  all  that  Sci- 
ence can  tell  is  the  given  condition  when  indeed  that 
can  be  clearly  ascertained.  To  conceive  them  as  enti- 
ties is  then,  according  to  Positive  Science,  a  fallacy ;  as 
it  would  be  to  consider  them  as  the  effects  of  the  mys- 
terious substances  called  Matter.  As  to  reducing  the 
ultimate  property  of  substance  or  matter  to  Impene- 
trability, as  Euler  did,  and  attempting  to  explain  mo- 
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tion  thereby,  because  without  it  there  would  esdst 
nothing  in  Substance  on  which  impulsion  conld  obtain, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  explanation  of  the  impel* 
ling  force  even  if  trua  But  modem  Sdenoe,  in  admit- 
ting of  such  Atoms,  conceives,  or  rather  proves  that 
each  retains  in  whatsoever  change  occurs,  its  own  spe- 
cific weight  (relative  gravity)  and  properties  (relative 
affinity),  and  therefore  allows  of  another  reason  than 
the  positive  (relative)  &ct  of  their  being  found  to  co* 
exist.  Here,  then,  modem  Science  differs  from  the 
Epicurean  whose  atoms  are  all  suqppoaed  to  be  reduced 
to  some  atomistic  materia  prima^  to  which  it  is  ^orm 
that  bestows  Quality.  And  modem  Science  is  folly 
justified  by  the  later  discoveries  in  animal  ch^nisfciy 
(and  also  in  inorganic),  where  complex  compounds  ex* 
ist  and  evidently  act  as  such.  Thus  Water,  Caseine, 
Fibrine,  &c.,  pass  from  without  not  as  Oxygen,  Hy* 
drogen,  <&c.,  but  as  definite  compounds.  I^  indeed, 
the  Theory  of  Substitutions  originating  in  the  labors 
of  Laurent,  Bumas,  Gferhardt,  liebig,  &c,  and  which 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  cme  of 
the  elements  of  an  organic  compound  is  replaced,  first 
to  a  small  extent,  subsequently  to  a  greater  d^ree,  and 
finally,  in  some  cases,  altogel^er  by  another  element, 
while  the  general  character  or  type,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  component  remains  unaltered, — ^if  that  theory  ap- 
pears at  variance  with  the  foregoing  observation,  we 
shall  remark  that  the  Form  of  the  body  or  substance 
that  replaces  another  never  varies  as  such,  as  oxygen, 
or  hydrogen  for  instance.  Thus  an  atom  of  primary 
matter  would,  according  to  the  School  of  Empedodes, 
Leucippus,  Democritus,  <fec,  become  oxygen  or  hydro- 
gen by  a  mere  twist  or  change  of  form.  Therefore  if 
in  vnorgcmic  chemistry,  the  chemical  character  of  the 
compound  depends  principally  on  the  naJbwte  of  the 
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oomponent  elements,  whilst  in  orgomAc  chemistry  the 
diaracter  seems  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the  nature 
%B  on  their  arrangement^  or  position  in  the  compound, 
that  arrangement  is  independent  of  the  supposed  pri- 
mary matter,  and  only  acknowledges  asaptmHve ca/uee 
the  position  taken  by  the  molecules  of  oirjrgen,  hydro- 
gen,  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Every  chemical  action,  or 
affinity  in  act,  appears  now  to  be  a  case  of  substitution, 
one  element  replacing  another,  and  Isomorphism  is  car- 
ried to  great  lengths.  But,  although  Iron  and  Arsenic 
crystallize  under  the  same  form,  yet  their  nature  la 
very  different. 

Arrangement  or  position,  then,  is  not  the  same  as 
the  atomistic  forms  of  the  Epicureans.  Oxygen,  Hy- 
drogen, Carbon  and  Nitrogen  forming  the  only  com- 
ponent elements  in  organized  bodies,  the  position  or 
arrangement  of  their  molecules  in  the  compound  radi- 
cals constitutes  the  poeUme  oondiMon  of  the  cham^es 
that  occur.  And  th^changes  form  all  tlie  multif^ 
ous  varieties  of  organized  compound  radicals.  The  pe- 
culiar relative  position  or  arrangement  of  the  element- 
ary molecules  is  now  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
properties  of  the  type  of  the  compound,  and  not  the 
electroH^hemical  nature  of  the  element  as  before.  And 
AJbwnwifh  may  be  considered  as  the  starting  point  of 
all  the  animal  tissues,  for  the  fo^t  step  in  the  formation 
of  all  organism  is  a  cell  or  cellular  albuminous  tissue, 
where  life  is  marked  or  distinguished  by  the  power  of 
composition  and  decomposition  or  Endosmose  and  Exoe- 
mose,  not  to  be  confounded  with  mere  imbibition 
proved  by  liebig  to  relate  to  another  order  of  facts. 
Thus  in  a  leaf  chemical  substances  having  the  strongest 
affinities,  are  placed  in  apparent  contact,  being  only 
separated  by  a  membrane  of  the  most  transparent  na^ 
ture.     What,  then,  prevents  AffmHy   from  taking 
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place  ?  It  is  life  or  the  vital  power.  And  what  is 
it  that  in  the  human  body  separates  and  divides  the 
phosphates  of  soda  and  of  potash  which  exist  in  the 
food,  so  as  to  place  the  former  alone  in  the  blood,  and 
the  latter  (phosphate  of  potash)  in  the  jnice  of  fiesh  ? 
Merely  the  thin  membranes  or  cells,  which  evidently 
possess  a  power  of  selection  or  of  allowing  some  salts 
to  pass  in  one  direction  only,  and  others  in  the  opposite. 

Can  Art  produce  oiganic  compounds  ?  It  can,  in-^ 
deed,  imitate  some  of  the  results  of  organic  life.  One 
organic  product  can  be  produced  from  another.  Thus 
cyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  forming  cyanate  of  ammo- 
nia, can  be  transformed  into  urea.with  ease ;  and  from 
sugar,  butyric  acid,  &c.  But  this  imitation  of  com- 
pounds,  as  Liebig  himself  strenuously  asserts  in  his 
oral  lessons,  is  in  nowise  to  be  considered  as  an  imita- 
tion of  organic  tissue.  Even  the  formation  of  albu- 
men and  fibrine,  or  that  of  the  production  of  a  cell,  is 
altogether  beyond  human  power  as  yet.  There  esdsts, 
it  is  true,  a  celebrated  experiment  by  Ascharson,  where, 
by  placing  albumen  in  contact  with  a  fat  oil,  mem- 
branous sacs  or  cells,  contauiing  a  liquid,  and  possess- 
ing the  power  of  endosmose  and  exosmose,  appear  to 
be  formed.  But  whether  these  artificial  cells  are  true 
cells,  such  as  compose  organisms,  is  another  question. 

K  Affinity  and  Gravity  are  terms  without  a  mean- 
ing  unless  substances  or  matter  are  connected  there- 
with, although,  as  it  were,  the  impulsive  agents,  so  it 
is  with  Ififey  which,  without  given  conditions,  does  not 
appear.  Gravity  and  Affinity  may  be  said  to  be 
spontaneous,  although  they  are  conditional.  But  life 
is  never  spontaneous,  or  at  least  as  yet,  even  the  cell 
requires  certain  conditions  termed  organization,  and 
no  vegetable  or  animated  life  is  known  to  exist  withr 
out  having  been  preceded  by  it    This  truth  once  ad- 
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nutted,  and  also  another  proved  by  science,  viz^  that 
time  was  when  no  Life  existed  on  Earth,  and  the  mys« 
tery  of  the  apparition  of  vegetables  and  ftTiimftla  in  this 
world  is  limited  to  that  of  the  one  or  of  the  ma/ny. 
We  do  not  merely  allude  to  the  pre-existence  of  vege- 
table to  animal  life.  All  we  know  of  vegetable  life  is 
the  positive  value  of  the  conditions  or  medium  in 
which  plants  are  placed.  The  astonishing  variety 
which  results  from  such  conditions  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  with  time  and  circumstance,  L  e., 
with  many  thousands  of  years,  with  varieties  of  light, 
heat,  temperature,  moisture,  air,  climate,  soil,  a  greater 
or  less  height  above -the  level  of  the  sea,  &c.  &c.,  one 
primitive  type  of  vegetables,  one  germ,  might  account 
for  all  the  endless  variety  of  the  vegetable  creation ; 
and,  as  evidenced  by  the  remnants  in  the  coal  mines,  pri- 
mary vegetable  life  was  alt(^ether  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  globe,  since  at  that  time,  probably 
on  account  of  the  Heat  of  the  globe,  and  the  masses  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  covered  the  soil,  not  only 
plants  which  are  now  tropical  grew  in  Great  Britain, 
but  plants  which  are  now  as  low  weeds  were  then  of 
a  size  beyond  the  highest  oak  of  our  time.  More- 
over, such  a  state  of  things  must  have  been  gradual 
even  after  the  later  cataclysms  of  the  globe,  so  that 
those  who  maintain  that  a  single  germ  of  vegetable  life 
might  have  produced  all  the  endless  variety  we  now 
remark  only  render  homage  to  the  real  value  of  the 
positive  conditions  of  things  as  they  are  known.  To 
exclaim  as  a  definite  objection,  But  how  could  a  plant 
which  only  exists  in  one  spot  have  come  there  from 
where  it  never  has  been  found,  is  to  forget  the  nature 
of  acclimation,  or  the  possibility  of  such  plants  having 
been  at  one  time  very  general,  and  having  disappeared 
excepting  where  they  are  now  found.    This  does  not 
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separate  life  from  the  positive  conditions  of  Life,  on 
the  contrary,  it  points  ont  the  wonderful  mystery  con- 
tained in  that  Cause,  at  once  so  unconditional  in  its 
nature  and  so  conditional  in  its  expression. 

These  conditions  or  the  Conditionality  of  life  must 
then  for  a  moment  arrest  our  attention.  Composition 
and  Decomposition,  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements, 
are  constituted,  we  have  said,  in  vegetable  life  by  the 
inhaling  of  carbonic  acid,  the  fixing  of  the  carbon,  and 
exhaling  of  the  oxygen  (we  avoid  minor  details) ; 
whilst  in  animal  Ufe  oxygen  (duly  mixed  with  nitro- 
gen)  is  inhaled,  and  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled.  No  life 
is  known  to  exist  without  these  •  conditions.  When, 
therefore,  Thought  is  said  or  conceived  to  exist  in  con- 
nection with  Life  alone  as  Soul,  some  other  condition 
must  exist,  and  unless  an  Almighty  power  be  admitted 
to  exist,  the  thing  cannot  be.  With  God,  the  possi- 
bility of  future  existence  was  not  only  admitted,  but 
became,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  basis  of  many  theolo- 
gical conceptions  respecting  that  future  state,  which  in- 
coherences are  wanting  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
Life  being  only  known,  or  only  appearing  though 
never  spontaneously,  under  given  conditions,  which 
means  that  the  germs  of  Life  require  such  conditions  to 
show  themselves,  is  the  great  secret  of  the  Creator  as 
it  is  of  the  Creation.  And  it  can  be  no  wanting  of 
respect  towards  Him  to  study  Him  in  the  most  sur- 
prising of  his  works.  It  is  rather  a  want  thereof  to 
attempt  to  penetrate  such  secrets  without  following 
even  any  given  order  in  things  where  all  is  order. 

In  animated  Being,  Thought  and  Sensation  alone 
exist;  but  can  it  be  said  that  Plants  think,  or  that 
unorganized  matter  feels  although  unable  to  express  it  ? 
We  have  seen  that  neither  composition,  division,  nor 
movement,  change  the  nature  of  the  primary  substances 
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in  the  least,  and  that  they  ever  remain  what  they  were 
before.  This  Hobbes  understood  perfectly  well ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  that  thinker,  not  jBnding  in  form  or  fig- 
ure and  motion  any  expknation  for  perception  and 
thought,  almost  admits  that  matter  or  substance,  as 
matter  alone,  is  not  only  capable  of  motion  and  figure, 
but  also  of  sentiment  and  perception,  and  only  wants, 
in  order  to  express  its  sensations,  to  have  organs  and 
memory  such  as  animals  possess.  This  incoherent  no- 
tion of  Hobbes,  which  Table-rapping  may  turn  to  ac- 
count, is  expressed  by  that  philosopher  in  the  follow^ 
ing  words :  "  Scio  fuisse  phUosophoe^  eoedemque  viros 
doctos,  qui  corpora  omnia  sensu  predUta  esse  sustinue- 
runt :  nee  video^  si  natura  een&ionis  in  rea^tione  eoia 
eoUocaretwr^  quo  modo  refutoH  possint  Sed  et  ei  ex 
reactioiie  etiamfi  corporwm  aUorum^  pha/ntasma  ahiquod 
vjaaceretwr^  Ulud  tamfien  remoto  objecto  staiim  cessaret : 
nam  nisi  ad  retiifvefndv/m  motum  impressum^  etimn  re- 
moto  cijecto  apta  habmt  organa^  ut  habent  animalia : 
ita  to/men  sensiunt^  ut  nv/nquam  sensisse  se  recordentwr, 
-^Sensimii  ergo^  quce  wlgo  ita  appeUatur^  necessario 
ahhcBret  nfiemoria  aliqua^^  etc.  (Hobbes,  PhU.  c.  xxv, 
sect.  V.)  On  this  ground  of  fancy  Hobbes  would  have 
much  company. 

Sensation  and  Thought,  even  admitting  them  to 
exist  in  the  lower  animated  beings  (exhaling  carbonic 
acid),  is  only  expressed  mechanically  in  plants,  and  in 
the  lower  Animftlfl  by  locomotion.  Still  with  animated 
being  there  may  be  said  to  exist  belief,  an  instinctive 
belief  in  Existence,  or  in  relative  being.  Now  even 
admitting  this,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  amounting 
to  Assent.  In  Man  asseat  is  voluntary  belief  (either 
valid  or  erroneous),  but  Credulity  or  mere  belief  is 
only  a  feeling  without  any  fixed  or  relative  notion, 
beyond  Trust  in  the  veracity  of  the  speaker.    Now 
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we  do  not  deny  that  even  the  actions  of  the  Infusoria 
do  indicate  a  kind  of  belief,  if  not  of  voluntary  expres- 
sion. They  are  perceived  to  avoid  obstacles  when 
swimming  in  the  fluid  that  contains  them ;  they  arc 
seen  to  turn  aside  on  encountering  one  another ;  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  pursue  their  prey  is  an 
indication  of  resolve  and  of  belief  in  relative  existence 
and  design.  Such  belief  is,  however,  merely  instino- 
tive.  Even  those  floating  masses  of  gelatinous  matter 
termed  Acelepha,  of  which  the  Medusa  may  serve  as 
a  type,  are  seen  floating  in  the  ocean  seeking  their  prey 
and  avoiding  all  danger  that  may  occur.  Evidently 
the  manner  in  which  this  jeUy  spreads  its  fringed  ten- 
taenia,  its  varying  motions  in  the  water,  the  cautious 
concern  with  which  it  avoids  all  appearance  of  danger 
by  sinking  and  again  reappearing,  all  such  relative 
acts  prove  indeed  in  those  amorphous  masses  a  kind 
of  belief  in  relative  existence  and  in  design,  yet  such 
acts  are  not  assent.  Can  this  be  compared  to  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  on  which  Mr.  Locke  insists,  saying 
that  "  as  for  our  existence  we  perceive  it  so  plainly 
and  so  certainly,  that  it  neither  needs  nor  is  capable 
of  any  proof.  Experience  convinces  us  that  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and  an 
internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In  every 
sort  of  sensation,  reasoning,  or  thinking,  we  are  con- 
scious to  ourselves  of  our  own  being,  and  in  this  mat- 
ter come  not  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  certainty.'' 
This  instinctive  feeling  of  Belief  may  indeed  be  said 
then  to  exist  with  Life ;  it  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  inherent  in  the  expression  of  that  mystery,  and  thus 
to  be  connected  with  what  is  termed  the  vital  flame, 
and  which  really  does  constitute  a  state  of  combu^on. 
But  as  to  confounding  rational  assent  or  positive 
belief  with  what  Mr.  Hume  says  ^^  the  reasoning  man 
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poseefises  in  common  with  the  bmtes,  and  wldcli  is 
nothing  bnt  a  species  of  instinct  or  mere  mechanical 
process,"  we  join  our  voice  with  those  who  loudly  pro- 
test, but  without  admitting  with  Keid  much  the  same 
conclusion,  who  would  constitute  mere  belief  a  uni- 
versal  umpire.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Hume,  after 
appearing  to  reprove  severely  the  Cartesians  for  their 
separating  with  snch  nicety  aninud  nature  from  hmnan 
nature,  should  also  conclude  by  advancing  an  evident 
fiftllacy,  viz.,  that  they  were  quite  the  same,  and  me* 
chanioal.  This  is  reasoning  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  Hobbes,  who  rather  than  own  the  deepness  of  the 
mystery  of  life  prefers  supposing  Thought  to  exist  in 
stones  and  metal ! 

All  instinctive  Belief  as  vital  supposes  a  relation, 
and  as  such  is  never  without  an  object,  even  when  not 
expressed.  Therefore,  if  such  is  the  case  rational  be- 
lief, or  assent  or  conviction,  would  be  Positive  Faith, 
that  which  admits  of  a  belief  grounded  on  deduction 
of  some  kind.  So  that  when  Stuart  Mill  says  that  for 
belief  one  object  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  simplest 
act  of  belief  supposes  two  obj^^  or  two  nam^  at 
least,  or  even  ideas,  and  gives  as  an  instance  that  the 
mere  expressing  of  a  word  gives  no  belief  at  all,  not 
even  that  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  named,  this 
we  refer  to  positive  belief  and  not  to  intuitive  belief. 
^^  I  may  say  for  instance,''  observes  Mr.  Stuart  Mill, 
^'  Hhe  Sun ;'  the  word  has  a  meaning,  and  suggests  that 
meaning  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  listening  to 
me.  But  suppose  I  ask  him  whether  it  is  true,  wheth- 
er he  believes  it  ?  he  can  give  no  answer:  there  is  as 
yet  nothing  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve.  Now  let  me 
make  all  possible  assertions  respecting  the  Sun,  the 
one  which  involves  the  least  of  reference  to  any  object 
besides  itself  let  me  say  ^the  Sun'  exists.    Here  at 
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once  is  sometbing  which  a  person  can  say  he  believes." 
Mr.  Stnart  Mill  maintains  that  the  Bnn  is  as  one  object 
and  Existence  another,  and  that  the  second  cannot  be 
said  to  be  involved  in  the  first  conception,  because  it 
can  be  conceived  as  no  longer  existing.  And  the  same 
with  a  ronnd  square,  which  when  said  alone  calls  for 
neither  belief  or  disbelief,  being  only  disbelieved  when 
it  is  asserted  that  a  ronnd  square  exists.  But  we  re- 
ally think  this  is  going  too  far,  because  the  bare  men- 
tion of  things  calling  to  mind  relative  bearings,  the 
term  of  a  "  round  square "  would  of  itself  and  alone 
produce  Disbelief 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  instinctive  belief  may 
be  admitted  to  constitute  an  instinctive  expression  of 
animated  being,  but  not  so  Assent.  Therefore  if  to 
Think  is  to  believe  because  Thought  is  always  relative 
of  its  very  nature  (Self,  nolrSelf),  it  is  not  the  same  with 
Assent  or  Kelative  Faith,  and  Dissent.  Thought  and 
Perception  go  then  together,  and  if  in  the  lower  dasses 
of  animals  no  peculiar  system  exists,  and  if  in  some, 
such  as  the  bee,  the  ant,  etc.,  the  act  presents  higher 
marks  of  design  than  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
nervous  system  can  at  all  explain,  it  may  indeed  be 
admitted  that  Sensation,  Perception  and  Thought  re- 
side in  the  nervous  system,  and  that  in  Man  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  Thought.  We  have  already  answered 
the  remark  of  Cabanis  relative  to  Thought  being  a 
secretion  of  that  organ. 

Can  Science  produce  a  better  brain  or  can  the 
nervous  system  in  general  be  raised  to  its  highest 
standard?  This  is  a  question  which  interests  Mankind, 
and  the  Phrenologist  has  a  right  to  provoke  inquiry. 
Now  even  admitting  that  the  anterior  part  is  tliat 
where  the  intellectual,  the  central  where  the  moral, 
and  the  hinder  where  the  animal  fisu^ulties  are  pro* 
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daoed  in  an  unknown  way,  but  still  in  a  mode  which 
bears  a' relation  to  the  state  of  those  parts,  no  practical 
result  can  be  obtained  without  asceitaining  whether 
the  energy  of  action  corresponds  to  appearances.    But 
respecting  the  elevations  or  bumps,  the  difficulties  are 
still  greater,  and  we  weU  remember  GaU^s  insiBting  on 
those  drawbacks  to  his  system  in  1820,  and  experience 
has  sbown  them  to  be  real    The  principal  one  consists 
in  the  fact  that  bumps  or  organs  fully  developed  may 
be  dull  and  sluggish,  whilst  organs  having  no  striking 
appearance  may  be  very  energetic  and  active.    More- 
over, to  say  that  the  schoolmaster  must  not  only  know, 
but  teach  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  bring  up  chil- 
dren according  to  the  physical  expression  of  the  brain, 
is   certainly  overrating  the  capacity  of  teacher  and 
scholar,  and  admitting  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
expression  of  the  brains  of  the  scholars.     Now  in  all 
cases  where  education  is  carefully  attended  to,  and 
thoee  alone  can  serve  as  exampl^,  the  varioos  intel- 
lectual  and  moral  capacities  of  children  are  taken  into 
great  consideration.    And  as  to  passions,  to  declare  a 
jdiild  as  bad  as  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  because  certain 
parts  were  prominent,  has  been  shown  by  competent 
judges  to  be  a  bad  way  to  go  to  work.    Moreover,  as 
the  great  primary  principles  of  Thought,  such  as  Per- 
oepUcm^  Memory^  GoTwepbion^  JReflection^  and  Jvdgmeni^ 
as  well  as  Attention,  are  no  peculiar  located  faculties 
and  yet  of  the  highest  order  in  an  intellectual  light ; 
and  as  in  a  moral,  neither  Pdaeion,  Pleasv/re  nor  Pain 
are  any  thing  local ;  and  again  as  Sympaffiy,  that  deep- 
est of  the  social  virtues  has  no  organ  but  the  Tiea/rt,  (no 
bump  at  least,)  and  also  as  HabU  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Phrenology,  we  believe  that  Time  and  Experience 
wiU  prove  that  Science  to  be  more  illusory  than  it  is 
generally  supposed  at  present ;  for  in  Education  Habit 
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is  every  thing.  Natural  faculties  do  exist,  however, 
but  indeed  they  show  themselves  most  readily.  The 
natural  impulse  which  makes  a  man  calculate  in  a  way 
like  Pascal  is  indeed  an  instinctive  belief  in  numbers, 
which  are  united  in  all  ways  most  unaccountably,  but 
yet  which  the  individual  himself  can  explain :  it  is  no 
guess  work.  Other  impulsive  acts  are  indeed  instino- 
tive  beliefs,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Rational 
or  deductive  Belief  And  above  all,  the  WtU  which 
alone  can  govern  sentiments  and  propensities,  is  entirely 
beyond  any  physical  means  to  which  the  Phrenologist 
can  have  recourse.  But  lest  this  should  be  esteemed  a 
supercilious  mode  of  treating  a  science  which  aims  at 
effecting  that  which  we  own  to  be  a  desideratum, — the 
bettering  of  mankind,  morally,  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, and  which  if  really  capable  of  attaining  such 
an  end  would  become,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  religion 
(not  theological,  but  according  to  the  Attributes  of 
God,)  of  inestimable  value,  we  shall  add  a  few  more 
remarks  to  the  preceding.  These  again  relate  to  the 
practical  part,  and  to  the  various  chances  of  error 
which  may  proceed  from  the  thickness  of  the  skull  and 
all  that  might  occasion  bumps  to  appear  without  the 
brain  being  really  organized  as  the  external  appearance 
would  make  one  believe.  Also,  even  admitting  the 
utility  of  acting  upon  one  organ  in  order  to  repress 
another  by  bringing  the  former  into  a  more  complete 
state  of  action,  all  such  proceedings  would  demand 
moral  influence,  so  that  the  means  to  be  employed 
would  be  the  same,  as  if  without  a  bump,  one  had 
merely  judged  of  the  action  of  the  faculties  from  the 
observation  of  the  ways  in  which  they  were  expressed. 
Respecting  what  is  termed  the  alliance  between 
Beligion  and  Science  (leaving  the  Nature  and  Ways  of 
Grod  as  matters  of  Divine  Faith,  which  only  knows  or 
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trusts  in  Him  as  Almiglity)  it  has  already  been  at- 
tempted, but  mifortunately  Theology  has  always  con- 
ceived that  her  f/il  bestowed  a  kind  of  inMlibility. 
It  was  thns  that  Aristotle,  at  first  deemed  heretical, 
was  not  only  adopted  as  orthodox,  but  Faith  itself  was 
considered  to  be  linked  therewith.    Now  as  Science  is 
and  ever  will  be  a  ground  in  perpetual  motion,  it  is 
irrational  to  lay  down  any  thing  absolute  beyond  the 
Laws  of  Sdence,  which  may  be  the  means  made  use  of 
by  Religion  but  which  one  may  attack  and  reason 
upon  in  all  ways  without  endangering  Divine  Faith, 
though  the  Science  may  be  proved  to  have  been  an 
error.     No  scientific  man  indeed  arrives  at  old  age 
without  perceiving:  a  remarkable  disparity  between  the 
doc«ne,"f  ^.  h.™>g  c™.ey\  S,  youth  .nd 
those  adopted  when  his  earthly  career  is  drawing  near 
its  close.    In  &ct,  it  is  a  well  known  Truth  and  self- 
evident,  that  experience  and  unwearied  investigation 
are  continually  bringing  to  light  new  systems  and 
perfections  before  unknown.    Those  who  are  initiated 
in   chemistry  are  well  aware  of  the  &ct,  of  all  the 
attempts  at  forming  a  perfect  chemical  language  having 
failed,  because  those  who  gave  the  names  erroneously 
supposed  that  they  knew  all  that  was  wanting  to  name 
the  elementary  substances. 

The  deductive  sciences  constitute  positive  belie&, 
which  possess  all  the  guarantees  that  can  be  required ; 
but  the  elementary  beliefs  or  intuitive,  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  therefrom.  But  neither  theological 
beliefe,  nor  metaphysical,  nor  positive,  bear  the  char^ 
acter  which  can  be  assigned  to  Divine  Faith.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  historic  investigations,  there 
exist  many  thousands  of  facts  which  no  one  doubts, 
though  the  circumstances  alleged  are  in  appearance 
inexplicable  and  thus  aim  at  establishing  a  similarity 
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between  Faith  in  God  and  Ftutli  or  bdief  in  various 
narratives  told  of  Tradition  and  by  Theology.  It  may 
indeed  appear  as  if  the  tnith  of  Christianity^  not  to  say 
that  of  the  Ezistehce  of  Gtody  is  involved  in  the  reality 
of  the  &cts  assorted  to  have  taken  place.  But  here 
lies  the  error.  The  basis  of  Christianity  is  Trust  in 
God,  and  that  TVnst  is  in  the  Almighty.  And  it  is  to 
that  important  point  that  we  now  proceed. 

Bespecting  the  conclnsions  of  this  first  part  we 
have  nothing  ta  add  that  can  strengthen  the  arguments 
presented  already  with  *  respect  to  the  worthlessness  of 
mere  individual  belief  only  grounded  on  the  intuition 
of  the  individual  alone.  The  intuition  must  be  com- 
mon, must  be  universal,  to  obtain  as  such.  And  yet 
this  Truism  is  continually  overlooked.  Under  the 
name  of  Common  Sense,  which  can  have  no  other  value 
than  its  Universality,  the  mere  impulsive  or  intuitive 
nature  of  the  feeling  is  introduced  as  the  standard  of 
worth,  and  thus  mere  individual  or  sole  belief  comes  to 
usurp  the  place  of  common  belief  and  Credulity  is  ad* 
mitted  to  obtain  merely  because  it  is  also  a  belie£ 
Prodigies,  allegories,  fables,  figurative  expression,  poetic 
fiction  and  metaphor  all  find  a  ready  believer  in  him 
who  only  consults  the  individual  impulsive  feeling  of 
Credulity  which  lurks  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  but 
which,  without  the  faculty  of  judgment,  would  prove 
no  blessing,  but  a  bane  and  a  curse.  This  is  the  Faith 
of  the  Visionary,  of  the  Swedenborgian,  of  the  Somnam- 
bulist, of  the  Table-rapper,  and  of  the  modem  Spirit- 
nalist ;  and  this  is  a  field  which  promises  to  vie  with 
all  those  sinks  of  superstition  which,  under  some  form 
or  other,  have  been  ever  interposed  between  God  and 
Man. 
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